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Folkland. 


WORD that occurs on three occasions, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, on three occasions only, in our whole store of Anglo- 

Saxon documents, has become the parent of comprehensive theories 
of early English history. This could hardly have been otherwise. 
The historian who writes of England as it was before the Norman 
conquest must have some explanation to give of the term folkland. 

I shall not here speak of the manner in which this theme had 
been treated by those historians and antiquaries who preceded John 
Allen. Suffice it, that, so far as I am aware, it did not occur to any 
of them to maintain that the folkland is the land owned by the 
folk. Folkland being contrasted with bookland, it was easy for 
them to infer that, as bookland is held under a written instrument, 
so folkland must be held without a title-deed. This done, they 
could dispute as to which of the two was ‘ feudal,’ which ‘ allodial.’ 
The ‘ folk’ element in folkland could be accounted for by saying 
that folkland is land held under common law, or that it is land 
held by common people. Even Palgrave in 1832 did not adopt the 
theory which Allen had propounded in 1830.' But it is with 
Allen’s theory that I am concerned, the theory that the folkland 
wes the land that was owned by the nation, the ager publicus of 
England; and I can hardly be wrong in calling it the generally ac- 
cepted doctrine, for it has commanded the assent of Kemble,” 
Hallam,* Stubbs, Freeman,’ Green,’ Thorpe,’ Elton,* Lodge,® 

' Palgrave, Rise and Pregress, i. 577. 

? Cod. Dipl. vol. i. p. civ.; Saxons in England, i. 289. 

* Middle Ages, supplemental notes (1848), p. 264. 


* Const. Hist. i. 81. 5 Norman Conquest, i. 90. 
® Hist. of English People, i. 34. 7 Ancient Laus, glossary, s.v. Fole-land. 
8 Tenures of Kent, p. 219. ® Essays in A.-S, Law, p. 57. 
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Pollock,'® Earle,'' Reinhold Schmid,!? Konrad Maurer," Gneist,' 
Waitz,’ Sohm,'* Brunner,'? Schréder,'* and Kovalevsky." 

It is not in any spirit of contradiction that I venture to set my 
face against this received opinion. If after many misgivings I dare 
to do so, my excuse must be that the ranks of Allen’s followers are 
not by any means so closely arrayed as at first sight they appear to 
be. A curious process of development has been going on, as it 
were, within the theory, in the course of which process many 
imperfections in it have been discovered by successive scholars, who 
have tacked on to it various appendices which seem hardly consis- 
tent with the original principle. I should like to trace the some- 
what sinuous course of this critical process and to carry it a little 
further—to carry it to a point at which Allen’s dogma has to be 
altogether abandoned. 

The materials which Allen brought to the construction of his 
theory were in the main the following: ?°—(1) The term folkland 
is in itself quite plain and full of meaning. It designates the land 
of the folk, the land that is owned by the folk as a whole, as con- 
trasted with that which is owned by smaller groups, by private in- 
dividuals, or by the king. (2) If nevertheless we find folkland in the 
hands of private individuals, this can only mean that they had the 
use of it, while the ownership remained with the state or folk. 
(3) The will of Ealdorman Alfred, one of the three documents in 
which the term occurs, shows that if a piece of folkland was in 
private hands, then on the death of the occupant it would revert to 
the state; if his heirs were to enjoy it a new grant was necessary. 
(4) A famous letter by Beda must be understood as speaking of 
the folkland, for it evidently refers to land owned by the state and 
used as a fund out of which warriors might be remunerated for 
their services. In this letter Beda condemns the lavish alienation 
of this national fund. (5) Thus the part played by the folkland in 
England is parallel to that played by the royal demesne, the jiscus 
of the continental nations, from which beneficia are distributed 
to soldiers, beneficia which will be held by a tenure less free 
and less complete than allodial ownership. The one peculiarity 
of the English system is that it distinguishes between king and 
state, and treats this great demesne as the property of the people. 
(6) Alienation of the folkland was possible. It could be converted 
into private property by an act of the government, namely, by an act 


10 Land Laws, p. 20. " Land Charters, p. 11. 
12 Gesetze, glossary, s.v. Fole-land. 13 Krit. Ueberschau. i. 102 
14 Hist. Engl. Const. i. 3. '5 Deutsche Verfass. Gesch. ii. 239. 


16 Reichs- und Gerichtsverfassung, p. 31. 

7 Zur Rechtsgeschichte des rim. u. germ. Urkunde, p. 184. 
1s Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, p. 205. 

1% Law Quarterly Review, vy. 273, 1888. 

2% Allen, Royal Prerogative, 2nd ed. p. 135-159. 
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of the king and the witan as representatives of the nation. Our store 
of Anglo-Saxon charters contains a great many documents which 
bear witness to transactions of this kind. They—though the term 


folkland may but rarely occur—are concerned with the conversion 


of folkland into bookland. (7) Historically all bookland has been 
folkland; all private property has been carved out of the state 
demesne by governmental grants, though originally the transfer 
may have been effected by ceremonial investiture without a 
charter. 

Kemble endorsed most of these doctrines, but in the course cf 
his wide study of the old English records he came to the conclusion 
that Allen’s classification of landed property was much too simple 
to reflect all the varieties of tenure displayed by the laws and the 
charters. Allen had treated the contrast between folkland and 
bookland as though all or almost all proprietary rights in land 
could be brought under one of these two heads. Kemble, on 
the other hand, laid stress upon the mark, the land which 
belongs to communities, such as the shire, the hundred, the 
township, the kindred. Again—and this is more important— 
Kemble saw that it was impossible to bring all or nearly all the 
forms of private ownership under the head of bookland. Can we 
really believe that all private ownership has been carved out of 
national ownership by a series of definite and particular grants ? 
Must we not hold that when the land was newly conquered some 
general scheme of partition and endowment was adopted? We 
constantly come upon traces of the existence of lands, which, while 
they are held by individuals, are held under rules which differ 
materially from those which govern that full ownership which has 
been created by ‘ book.’ By the side of that bookland which is 
freely alienated and devised by its owner, we find plots which can- 
not be thus disposed of, but which must descend among the males 
of a certain family. To describe such plots as these, Kemble intro- 
duced the term ethel. Thus the classification of tenures became in 
his hands more complex. Instead of two species, folkland and 
bookland, it must distinguish at least four—(1) ethel, (2) bookland, 
(8) markland, (4) folkland. With these we do not co-ordinate, 
though we may just mention, lenland, for the man who has len- 
land has but a right of oceupying what belongs to another. Then 
Kemble postulated a constant tendency making towards the libera- 
tion of ‘ the ethel, hide, or alod,’ from the restrictions which bound 
it, towards the conversion of the ethel into bookland, so that before 
the Norman invasion almost every plot of ethel had become book- 
land by virtue of charters.*! 

In his valuable articles in the Kritische Ueberschau, Konrad 


1 Saxons, i. 306: ‘Towards the closing period of the Anglo-Saxon polity I should 
imagine that nearly every acre of land in England had become bécland.’ 
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Maurer declared in favour of the theory thus propounded by Allen 
and Kemble; but he had some strictures and qualifications to 
offer. His criticism was directed chiefly against Kemble as the 
representative of the theory in its latest and fullest form. He 
found some fault with the vagueness of Kemble’s terminology. In 
Kemble’s exposition lenland seems to fluctuate between folkland on | 
the one hand and bookland on the other. If Kemble can be pinned 
down to any definite opinion about this matter, it must be that a 
charter implies bookland, in other words, that a mere len could not 
be created by a written instrument, since the very existence of this 
‘book’ would make it bookland. This, Maurer argues, is a mistake. 
The true distinction lies between cases in which ownership is trans- 
ferred and cases in which it is reserved. The creation of a len 
may be effected or evidenced by a written document, but the grantor 
or lessor reserves the right of ownership, and the grantee or lessee 
acquires only a derivative and dependent right. Then there is a 
similar haze over Kemble’s view of the ethel. He sees that it must 
be kept apart from bookland, and yet is unable to maintain any 
consistent distinction between them. Maurer maintains a strictly 
juridical distinction :—the ethel is held under the uniform rules of 
general law, while as to bookland the rules which govern it may 
vary from case to case, according to the varying terms of the 
particular ‘ books’ that are in question. Besides setting a sharper 
edge on Kemble’s distinctions and developing the elements of juristic 
theory which were implied in them, Maurer gave a new turn to the 
doctrine by introducing a comparison between English and conti- 
nental phenomena. The landsalmenningar of Sweden might illus- 
trate the English folkland, while the Norse oSal and German hand- 
gemal could be used to explain the English ethel. 

A fresh impetus was given to research by the publication in 1876 
of the four ‘ Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law’ which came to Europe from 
America. ‘The authors of two of them, Lodge and Laughlin, had to 
touch the same question, but Lodge’s essay is of special importance. 
A weak point in the classification of tenures proposed by Kemble 
and Maurer could be found in the remarkable fact that they had 
used for the designation of the most ancient and historically the 
most interesting form of private property, a term that was nowhere 
to be found in the English legal documents. Neither laws -nor 
charters know anything of ‘ethel.’ Starting with this incontro- 
vertible fact, Lodge struck out ‘ethel’ from the classification and 
substituted in its place ‘ family land.’ This change in nomenclature 
paved the way for a more material change. Armed with the term 
‘family land,’ Lodge laid stress on the fundamental differences 
between the two kinds of private ownership. The family land was 
indeed held by an individual, but his dominion over it was subject 
to many restrictions in favour of that family of which he was in 
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some sort the representative. The members of that family would 
strenuously resist any attempt on his part to acquire a free power 
of disposition. Bookland was originally introduced by the church 
in order that pious donations and devises might become possible. 
Charters were frequently confirmed by the king and witan in order 
that they might be made secure against the attacks of the donor’s 
kinsfolk. For all this, however, the records of litigation are full of 
cases which prove that such attacks were often made, and made 
successfully. But in the end bookland won the day in its struggle 
against family land. A reminiscence of the struggle we may find 
in one of Alfred’s laws which forbids a man to bequeath even his 
bookland outside the megth, or kindred, if his predecessors in title 
have forbidden its alienation to strangers.** But although this 
special enactment was inspired by the same spirit which had made 
for the maintenance of family land, the general course of develop- 
ment was in favour of individualism, and on the eve of the Norman 
conquest bookland, as a peculiar form of ownership, was fast disap- 
pearing, just because the principle which animated it had been 
victorious all along the line, and the rights of the mawgth were be- 
coming feeble. 

Lodge’s merit in abolishing the ethel and in laying emphatic 
stress upon the contrast between bookland and older forms of private 
property cannot be contested. But it is curious to find that, while 
objecting to the term ‘ethel’ on the ground that it does not occur 
in the documents, he has to introduce another term which is equally 
foreign to the Old English language, namely the term ‘ family land.’ 
And T cannot think that this is a case in which we can exclaim 
‘What’s ina name?’ Surely it is a very strange thing that we 
should be compelled to fabricate for ourselves some artificial desig- 
nation for a form of property which was at one time the principal 
form, and which only gave way to other forms after a protracted 
struggle. Is there no one law, no one charter, which will tell us 
what this ‘family land’ was called by those who held it? Sir 
Frederick Pollock perceived this disappointing flaw in the system, 
and made a diligent search for some term which would fill the 
gap. He hit upon a word which Lodge had used in passing. 
In the famous will of Ealdorman Alfred stood the term erfe in a 
context which may be read as contrasting it with bookland. Pollock 
proposed to substitute yrfeland or erfland for Lodge's family land 
and Kemble’s ethel. But we have no warrant for yrfeland or erf- 
land, while erfe has a very general signification and cannot be con- 
sistently opposed to bookland.* 


2 Alfred, c. 41. 

*3 Mr. Lodge, Essays, p. 76, introduces yrfeland in his free paraphrase of a passage 
in Ealdorman Alfred’s will— the men to whom I will my yrfe-land and my boc-land.’ 
But the original document has ‘ mines erfes and mines boclandes.’ 
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Now to me it seems that there is but one way out of the diffi- 
culty. I think that on three occasions the term that was used to 
designate Kemble’s ‘ethel,’ Lodge’s ‘family land,’ Pollock’s ‘ yrfe- 
land’ is given tous. That term is ‘folkland.’ Let us look at all 
the cases in which that term is used. 


Once it occurs in a law of Edward the elder which comes to us 
from the beginning of the tenth century.” 


Ke we cwedon, hws se wyrde witre, pe dSrum ryhtes wyrnde ador 
odse on béclande od%e on folclande, and pet he him geandagode of pim 
folclande, hwonne he him riht worhte beforan pim geréfan. Gif he 
Jonne nin riht nefde, ne on boclande ne on folcland, pet se wiére, pe 
rihtes wyrnde, scyldig xxx. scill. wid pone cyning, and wet dd5rum cyrre etic 
swa, «et priddan cyrre cyninges oferhyrnesse, pet is cxx. scill., buton he 
xr geswice. 


In order to understand this passage we must keep in mind that 
it is denouncing punishment against an offence. The man who is 
in possession of land is not resisting in a legal way, by litigation, the 
claim of another who has a better right to it: he has been guilty 
of ‘refusing right’ to that other; he would neither admit the 
justice of the claim by surrendering the land, nor would he contest 
that claim in a legal way. In such a case the man who is aggrieved 


has to resort to the king as to the supreme custodian of justice, and 
the possessor, if it be proved that he has no right, will have to pay 
a fine to the king, besides having (though this is not stated in so 
many words) to give up the land. The course of procedure is in 
general much the same whether the disputed land be folkland or 
bookland. One distinction, however, is drawn between them. In 
the case of folkland the rightful claimant must in the first instance 
go before the sheriff. We shall hardly be mistaken if we take this 
to mean that he must go before the shire-moot. The shire-moot 
is treated as the tribunal which is appropriate if the dispute con- 
cerns folkland. On the other hand the text forcibly suggests that 
if the dispute concerns bookland no recourse to the sheriff or to the 
shire-moot is necessary: the complainant can go to the king. 
Such is the import of this brief law. 

Here then we have a law and we may expect some precision in 
its classification of possible cases. The only kinds of land that it 
mentions are folkland and bookland. Some one is being ‘ deforced’ 
of his right in land; that land will be either folkland or bookland. 
Now if for a moment we take folkland to be that which Kemble 
called ethel and Lodge called family land, all is plain and simple. 
The legislator enacts a measure against all those who deforce others 
of their rights of ownership in land, and he mentions the two classes 


21 Edward, i. 2. 
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into which such rights fall. If the dpya/a potpa, the holding esta- 
blished by the ancient folklaw, be attacked, the complainant must 
go to a folkmoot ; but if the land be the privileged land that is held 
by book, then he may go at once to the king. The only rights of 
private ownership that are known to Anglo-Saxon law are men- 
tioned here. The landowner’s land, if it be not bookland, will be 
folkland. Of the merely derivative rights of those who hold under 
a len, nothing is said. We may surmise that if a stranger de- 
forces B of the land that B has a right to hold under a len from 
A, it is for A, the owner, rather than for B, the occupant, to take 
action against the deforcer. What is the lenland of one man is 
the bookland or the folkland of another. 

On the other hand I fail to see how Edward’s law can be ex- 
plained by the adherents of the accepted theory. In their view it 
must mention one kind of ownership, bookland ; and omit the other, 
ethel ; it must mention one kind of derivative occupation, folkland 
in private hands; and omit the other, lenland. The classification 
of tenures set before us by the words ‘od38e on boclande oS*%e on 
folclande’ must then be charged with two bad flaws: it is not ex- 
haustive ; and it co-ordinates disparate items. 

One of these objections has been foreseen by some of the scholars 
who have followed Allen: I mean the omission from this law of any 
term which will cover their ethel, their family land or yrfeland. 
This they have tried to meet when speaking of the changes to which 
in course of time the system of tenures was subjected. At least I 
suppose that they have this law before their minds when they speak 
of the early disappearance of the ethel. They seem to be pre- 
pared to hold that already near the beginning of the tenth century 
all land that is subject to private ownership is bookland. But such 
an opinion as this has many difficulties to encounter. In the 
first place let us notice that the chief materials that justify us 
in supposing the existence of some tenure that could be con- 
trasted with bookland, something which we are to call ethel, 
or family land, come to us from the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The opposition of the kindred to alienations, their attempts to 
override even the terms of written instruments when gifts have 
been made to the church or to strangers, these are evidenced by 
documents of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and Lodge thinks 
that the struggle was hardly over when the Norman appeared upon 
the scene. If we strike out the evidence which comes to us from 
this late period, we shall have nothing to show that there ever was 
any such thing as ethel or family land, though we might argue from 
probabilities that there must have beén something of the sort. 
And then again it will be very difficult for us to understand a state 
of things in which the tendency towards the preservation of family 
estates was sufficiently strong to dictate what we may call the 
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‘entailing clauses’ which are found in some of the charters, to 
dictate Alfred’s law in favour of ‘ strict settlement,’ and yet at the 
same time was so weak that it surrendered the old restrictions by 
which the folklaw had kept the ethel in the family. 

Brunner’s researches have made it more than ever plain that 
the so-called ethel cannot have disappeared by the year 900 or 
become gradually merged in bookland by some insensible process. 
I can but wonder that this great historian has not seen that his 
argument was carrying him far away from the theory of folkland 
with which he started. In his masterly manner he has shown that 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘ book’ was much more than a mere deed capable 
of transferring rights from one man to another. When once a book 
has been granted, all subsequent alienations of the land, whether 
among the living or by will, go back to the original charter, the 
liber antiquus, and derive their force from it. The liber antiquus 
governs the land, determines how it shall descend and how it can 
be alienated. When bookland has once been created, it is so much 
bound up with the book that created it, that the ownership of the 
land can be transferred from one man to another by a mere transfer 
of this liber antiquus, and without any new document being drawn 
up, and in legislation about the land the possession of this liber 
antiquus, this original title-deed, is of very great importance. Its 
importance consists in this, that it is no mere transfer of rights ; it 
creates bookland out of what has hitherto been either folkland or 
ethel. 

This being so, we should expect to find that the change which 
converted ethel into bookland had left very definite traces of itself 
in our documents. Such traces, however, we cannot find. Brunner’s 
theory is, as it were, a supplement to Lodge’s main argument. Lodge 
has insisted on the thorough opposition between family land (ethel) 
and bookland; Brunner shows that the liber antiquus, the original 
creative charter, is the external symbol of this opposition. And 
yet it is assumed that somehow or another before the tenth century 
the ethel had been attracted and assimilated by the bookland, and 
all this without any trace being left of those numerous books 
which effected the conversion. 

I may be allowed to add one other argument which seems 
decisive. It is supposed that already in the tenth century all ethel 
has become bookland. If that be so, then all ethel must at that 
time have been alienated by book, for not until land has been 
‘booked’ is it bookland. Brunner says that the first transfer by 
charter was the creation of a new title of bookland.» The 
converse must be true: land is not bookland until it has been trans- 
ferred by charter. ‘Therefore, in order to account for the disap- 
pearance of the ethel, we must—since there is no trace, no proba- 

*% Zur Rechtsgeschichte, &c., p. 169. 
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bility, of this change having been made by statute—suppose that 
all the land that once was ethel has already been alienated by 
charter. I do not think that any one will seriously maintain that 
in the days of Edward the Elder this had happened, that all 
the old family lands had passed, at least once, into the hands of 
strangers. There was no such ‘ free trade in land’ during the ninth 
century. 

On the other hand, if in the early years of the tenth century 
there was any ethel left, what shall we make of Edward’s law? 
Why should it take no notice of the most ancient kind of private 
property ? My answer is that this most ancient kind of private 
property is noticed. True, it is not called ‘ethel,’ or ‘alod,’ or 
‘family land ; ’ but it is called by its right name ; it is called ‘ folk- 
land.’ 

A second passage in which this term occurs is to be found in 
the well-known will of the Ealdorman Alfred, which comes from the 
end of the ninth century.”* He distributes his lands and his goods 
among several persons. A few hides are given to collateral rela- 
tions, but most of his bookland is given to his wife, and after her 
death to their daughter. Then there is a son to be provided for, 
a son by another mother, very possibly an illegitimate son.” 
Had he been born in lawful wedlock we should have expected to 
find him receiving the bulk of his father’s property. As it is he is 
‘cut off’ with little. He gets but three hides of bookland, while 
some hundred hides are destined for the widow and the daughter. 
Then comes the famous sentence: ‘If the king will concede to 
him the folkland in addition to this bookland, then let him have 
and enjoy it; but if it be not so, let her (the widow) give him 
whichever she pleases, either the land at Horsley (ten hides), or 
that at Longfield (seven hides).’ 

Now of course the main point that we have to observe is, that 
while the testator disposes freely of his bookland, he can only 
express a wish that this son of his will get the folkland; he hopes 
that the king will allow this. The words in question may be said 
to lie at the root of Allen’s theory. They have generally been 
understood to mean that the ealdorman had been holding certain 
lands belonging to the folk ; that in these lands he had no heritable 
right, but a mere estate for life; that he expressed a hope that the 
lease under which he held would be renewed in favour of his son 
by the king as the representative of the nation. This, however, is 
not the only possible explanation. That the son was an illegitimate 
child is, as has been already remarked, by no means, improbable. 


°8 Cod. Diplom. No. 317, ii. 120; Earle, p. 149. 

*7 Allen, Prerogative, p. 139, says of this son that ‘he appears to have been illegi- 
timate.’ Kemble, Saxons, i. 299: ‘perhaps an illegitimate child.’ Schmid, Gesetze, 
p. 576: ‘ vielleicht illegitimen Ursprungs.’ 
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If so, he would have no right to inherit from his father, and his 
father could not leave the family land (folkland) to him. Again it 
is quite possible that the son’s position was a doubtful one. He 
may have been the offspring of a union which had not been blessed 
by the church, but which it would have been harsh to call unlawful. 
We can easily believe that in the tenth century there were a good 
many questions about legitimacy which were open, and the old folk- 
right may have been at variance with the growing jurisprudence 
of the catholic church. ‘Thus we might explain the testator’s refer- 
ence to the king. He hopes that the king will decide that this son 
can inherit the folkland. And it may be observed that in any case 
we have to suppose that when the testator speaks of the king con- 
eeding this folkland to the son, he is not leaving the matter to the 
king’s arbitrary will and pleasure. According to the accepted ex- 
planation he hopes that the king and witan, as administrators of 
the national demesne, will make a grant out of the ager publicus, 
while according to the explanation that 1 am suggesting he hopes 
that the king and witan will decide some question of law or of fact 
in favour of the son. That nothing is expressly said of the witan 
will in neither case surprise anyone who is accustomed to the 
varying phraseology of the charters. 

Let us now examine the relative merits of these two methods of 
interpreting this document. The notion of a ‘ beneficiary ’ tenure, 
the notion of a tenure for life which is often or usually renewed in 
favour of the dead tenant’s heir, is by no means absurd in itself, 
nor is it unsuited to the character of the times. But then to 
designate tenures of this derivative and temporary kind there was 
a well-known term in common use. The tenant held under a len 
and the land was for him lenland. Had the ealdorman said, ‘ and 
if the king will concede to him the lenland in addition to the book- 
land,’ there would have been no great difficulty, though even then’ 
we might perhaps have wondered at an arrangement which would 
compensate the son for the loss of a mere len by giving him an 
estate of bookland. But our charter speaks of folkland and forces 
upon us the question, Why should a len of national land be 
called anything but a len ?’ The adherents of the common theory 
have been a good deal exercised as to the position of lenland. 
Kemble does not know exactly whether a booked len is lenland or 
bookland ; Maurer maintains that it is not bookland ; Lodge, on 
the other hand, thinks that land let by a written instrument is 
bookland; Brunner controverts this opinion. We are landed in 
discussions as to whether an ‘ estate of folkland’ is an ‘ unbooked 
len.’ All these difficulties arise from the faultiness of the classifi- - 
cation from which the accepted theory starts. They begin to dis- 
appear so soon as we adopt the simple principle suggested by 
Edward’s law :—the folkland is the holding of an individual which 
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is governed by the ancient folkright and, therefore, subject to restric- 
tions which tend to preserve it as a family estate ; bookland is land 
held under the terms of a privilege; lenland is land occupied 
under an agreement with its owner, whoever that owner may be. 

We take up the other explanation of the ealdorman’s will. It 
seems to harmonise with all that we know of the Anglo-Saxon 
tenures. It fits in with the numerous cases in which the wishes of 
testators come into conflict with the interests, perhaps the rights, 
of the kindred. Just as testators are constantly praying the king 
that ‘their wills may stand,’ and making him presents to secure 
this end, so in this instance the ealdorman tries to give his family 
estate to a son whose right to inherit it is, to say the least, doubtful, 
and for this purpose he addresses the king. Let us suppose for one 
moment that the word ‘ folkland’ had not occurred in the document, 
that the testator had merely said that in addition to certain book- 
land he desired that his son might, if the king would permit this, 
have the land at such or such a place. Should we not then, com- 
paring this will with other wills, have said, this testator is (to use 
Kemble’s terms) attempting to get his ethel turned into bookland 
by a decree of king and witan for the benefit of his illegitimate son ? 
At any rate it would never have entered our heads that the land 
which was thus dealt with must of necessity be land belonging to 
the nation. 

But the word folkland is used. That is so, and the one argu- 
ment that can be addressed in favour of Allen’s theory is an e.y- 
mological argument about the meaning of that word. Is that 
argument perfectly convincing? Are we compelled to treat the 
‘folk’ of this compound word as though it were a genitive of pos- 
session? If folkland must be the land of which the folk is owner, 
must not bookland be the land of which the book is owner? We 
may look to other words which have folk by way of prefix. We find 
for instance folefrig ; this does not mean the free man of the people, 
it means the man who is ‘free by folkright, the man free under the 
ordinary law, the common law. With all due respect for those who 
have made a special study of the Anglo-Saxon language, I venture 
to suggest that folkland need not mean the land owned by the people. 
Bookland is land that is held by bookright ;** folkland is land that 
is held by folkright. The folkland is what our scholars have called 
ethel, and alod, and family land, and yrfeland; it is land held under 
the old restrictive common law, the law which keeps land in families, 
as contrasted with land which is held under a book, under a privi- 
legium, modelled on Roman precedents, expressed in Latin words, 
armed with ecclesiastical sanctions, and making for free alienation 
and individualism. 


*® Rectitudines, c. 1: ‘ pegenes lagu is, pret he ys his bécrihtes wyrde. 
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The third of the three documents ” is a charter of the year 858, 
whereby King Aithelbirht, with the consent of his witan, grants a 
piece of his land (aliquam partem terre iwris mei), namely, five hides 
at Washingwell, to his thegn Wullaf, in exchange for a piece of land 
at Marsham. Of the land at Washingwell we are told that it was 
bounded on the west by ‘ the king’s folkland’ held by Wighelm and 
Wulflaf, and we may guess that this Wulflaf is the same person as 
the Wullaf mentioned above. . Then on the back of the document 
there is a statement in the English language, written by a contem- 
porary hand, which seems to tell us that the king converted into 
folkland the land at Marsham which he had received by way of 
exchange. We may infer that in Wullaf’s hands the land at 
Marsham had been bookland.*° 

Three points must be noticed. (1) The king can hold folkland 
like every one else. (2) His folkland may be let to other people. 
(3) This transaction with Wullaf is effected with the express 
consent of the witan. 

The first two of these facts present no difficulty to the theory 
which I am endeavouring to establish. As the king had property 
and was in many respects treated by the law as a private person, 
we may expect to find that he had family estates held under the 
common law, and for some reason or another he may well have 
desired to increase them. King Alfred’s will shows that an Anglo- 
Saxon king might well desire to maintain the restriction which 
kept land in his family, and the followers of Allen were agreed 
that the kingly family, apart from any bookland, must have had 
estates governed by the rules of the ethel. Aithelwulf's celebrated 
donation to himself (a.p. 847), which was effected in order that he 
might give twenty hides to a church, may be an example of the 
conversion of ethel or family land into bookland. On the other 
hand Allen’s interpretation of the folkland leads to curious results, 
if we apply it to ‘the king’s folkland’ that was occupied by 
Wulflaf and Wighelm. We have to suppose that part of the 
people’s land has been let to the king and that he has sublet it to 
others. I do not say that the notion of the king holding a len, or 
something like a len, from his people is utterly inadmissible, but I 
should like some further proof of its having been entertained in 
the ninth century. 

The third point, the consent given by the witan to this trans- 
action between the king and his thegn has given rise to some demo- 
cratic declamation. It has been thought that the folkland was 
under the special protection of the witan as representatives of the 


2° Cod. Diplom. No. 281, ii. 64; Earle, p. 125; Brit. Mus. B'acsimiles, ii. 33; Cart. 
Sax. 496. 


8° The statement on the back of the charter seems to be no part of the instrument, 
but a mere note, 
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nation, and that the king could not dispose of it at \his will and 
pleasure. At all events in the best days of the Anglo-Saxon consti- 
tution he had to act in concert with the Witenagemot when he turned 
folkland into bookland. I may notice in passing, however, that we 
have no proof whatever that the land at Washingwell which the king 
was giving away on this occasion was folkland in Allen’s sense, or 
folkland in my sense. The king simply speaks of it as his land 
(terra iuris mei). But the main stricture that I have here to make 
is that the state of affairs in England was in a manner even more 
democratic than is supposed by Allen’s followers. The witan take 
a part in the king’s gifts even when he certainly is not dealing 
with any ager publicus.*! The power of the witan in all sorts of 
affairs is a very remarkable feature in Anglo-Saxon history. Their 
interference is by no means confined to cases in which bookland 
is being made out of folkland. They take part with the king in the 
confirmation of wills, sales, exchanges, and the like. In a few well- 
known cases they even invalidate grants that have been made by the 
king, grants that have been made by the king and witan; but in 
none of these have we a word to show that the land which had 
been dealt with was called, or conceived as, the people’s land. 
Everything, as it seems to me, points to the conclusion that the 
royal demesne, like the terra Regis of later days, like the fiscus of the 
continental nations, was regarded as a fund to be used for state 
purposes. The witan are watching over it, not as though it was 
severed as a distinct ager publicus, but because king and nation are 
indissolubly united in all matters of government, and in none 
more than the management of that royal demesne which if it 
supports the king must support the state also. 


These remarks may serve as a transition to the examination of 
those passages in our authorities which, while not expressly naming 
the folkland, are supposed to speak of it. Much has been made 
in this context of a letter which Beda wrote to Egbert, archbishop 
of York.*? The venerable writer complains that there is no land left 
either for military or for religious purposes, because unworthy 
laymen have been obtaining large donations from the kings under 
the pretence of founding monasteries. Thus they ruin state and 
church. Beda begs Egbert to set his face against these lavish grants, 
to refuse to put his cross to them even though the king commands 
himgto do so, and even to insist on a retrospective resumption of 
the alienated territories. Let the charters be quashed and let room 
be made for worthier recipients. 

Those who have used this letter have laid stress on a few lines 
in it which speak of the need there is for the endowment of effective 
warriors. But there is nothing to show that this endowment was 


* Cod. Diplom. vol. i. p. civ.—-evi. * Beda, Hist. Eccl. ed. Smith, pp. 305, 309. 
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to be a temporary or conditional endowment. There is nothing to 
show that it was not to be a perpetual and absolute endowment, 
like the endowment of bishopries with which it is parallel. And 
then Beda says no word of the folkland or the land of the nation. 
Every word that he uses has an ample meaning if the land of which 
he speaks is the royal jiscus of the Northumbrians. The bold and 
liberal wisdom of Beda’s letter is certainly very remarkable, es- 
pecially as it comes from a zealous churchman, but it is quite as 
remarkable whether we suppose him to be speaking of the land of 
the folk or of the land of the king. This land, he says, should be 
used for great national purposes and not recklessly squandered 
away; but we may well ask whether his letter would have been less 
appropriate had it been written by some Frankish churchman, ad- 
dressed to the bishop of Tours or of Orleans and aimed against the 
depredation of the royal demesne by improvident kings and corrupt 
ministers. The evils discussed in it were quite general during the 
early middle ages, and we have no need to postulate an ager publicus 
distinct from the royal demesne in order to understand them or a 
wise man’s denunciation of them. One of the peculiarities of these 
prae-feudal states was the necessity they were under of finding their 
main support in the lands of the jiscus. There was little taxation 
to maintain the various burdens of government, and so the whole 
history of every European state was in a large measure the history 
of the grants of land that were made by the kings. No more vital 
question could there be for the men of the time than that as to the 
use to which the king’s lands should be put. And everywhere 
feudalism sets in as these lands are dispersed. The political fabric 
breaks up with their dispersion. Even in the Byzantine empire 
we may find traces of a process similar to that described by Beda.** 

Of the grant which Aithelwulf made to himself I have already 
had occasion to speak. It is in any case a curious instrument.” 
One thing is plain :—the king wants to have land that he can give 
by deed or will to pious uses, and I think it quite as easy to suppose 
that he here obtains the consent of the witan to a conversion into 
freely alienable bookland of certain lands which have hitherto been 
his ‘ethel’ or ‘ family land,’ as that with the consent of the witan 
he here gives to himself land that had previously been owned by 
his folk. 


83 Tt is thus that an English lawyer of Edward I’s day can speak (Britton, i. 221), 
though he knows nothing of the land of the nation: ‘ Kings also may not so alidm the 
rights of their crown or of their royalty as not to be revocable by their successors. It is 
nevertheless allowable for kings to grant baronies and other demesnes and franchises, 
sometimes in alms, at other times in order that they may have the counsel of the 
prelates and other wise men of the realm . . . and at other times that they may retain 
the love of their people.’ 

3! Cod. Diplom. No. 260, ii.28; Earle, p. 119; Brit. Mus. Facsimiles, ii. 30; Cart. 
Sax. 457. 
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There is a spurious or questionable charter of Offa which has 
been brought into the debate.* The king is made to say that he 
gives certain lands which Christ has bestowed upon him to a certain 
bishop, together with the woods, meadows, and waters, sicut olim 
habuerunt comites et principes Cantiae. To all appearances these 
lands were at one time held by certain particular Kentish thegns 
or ealdormen. By some title or another they have come to the 
king’s hand, perhaps by escheat. He now gives them away, and 
his donee is to enjoy them with all those advantages and appurte- 
nances which were annexed to them when they were in the hands of 
the aforesaid thegns or ealdormen. That is all. There is nothing 
about the nation’s land. 

Lastly there is a charter by which King Aithelred grants to a 
thegn the manses at Dumbleton, and it tells us that praedictum rus 
in communi terra situm est.° This phrase has been seized as an 
indication of the ager publicus. The king grants part of ‘the 
common land ’—this must mean the folkland, the land that belongs 
to the nation. This inference I cannot accept. The term com- 
munis terra is one which may have many meanings. For one thing 
it occurs in a context which may explain it: ‘ And let the aforesaid 
estate, which is situated in the common land, be free from every 
earthly burden’ except the usual three.*” May it not be that the 
king is conferring an immunity on part of a tract which hitherto 
has been subject to those burdens which fall on common, that is, 
unprivileged land? Or again, may it not be that the two manses 
which the king is giving lie scattered about in the ‘common fields’ 
of Dumbleton, and that here, as in some other cases, we have some- 
thing like an apology for the omission of any account of the com- 
plicated boundaries of ‘ intermixed land’? These and several other 
explanations are possible. One thing is very certain, for we are 
told it expressly, namely, that a previous owner or possessor of this 
land forfeited it by a crime and forfeited it to the king. It will at 
any rate be allowed that a theory of national land cannot be built 
upon such a document as this. Common sense and sound method 
require that we should only deal with these obscure cases when we 
have settled the meaning that ‘folkland has in the few passages 
which expressly mention it.’ ** 


It will be fully understood that in this paper I am not attempt- 
ing any general exposition of Anglo-Saxon land law. In parti- 


*§ Cod. Diplom. No. 111, i. 135; Earle, p. 334. % Cod. Diplom. No. 692, iii. 290. 

7 «Sit autem praedictum rus, quod in communi terra situm est, liberum ab omni 
mundiali obstaculo, &c.’ 

*S It does not seem to me necessary to notice the few instances in the Anglo-Saxon 
literature, e.g. Codex Exoniensis, ed. Thorpe, p. 444, in which ‘ folkland’ stands for 


‘country,’ ‘ patria,’ so that a ‘ far folkland’ is a far-off country. They seem to me to 
throw no light on the legal problem. 
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cular I may say that I purposely leave on one side the question as to 
the taxes and other burdens to which folkland and bookland were 
respectively subject. Nor am I constructing a complete theory of 
the royal demesne, or endeavouring to decide in what manner the 
lands annexed to the kingship were distinguished from the lands 
which would pass under the king’s will or descend to all hissons. I 
have merely tried to give my reasons for thinking that the received 
opinion as to the meaning of ‘ folkland’ is wrong, and I will take 
leave to state those reasons once more in a summary way. 

_ 1. The law of Edward the Elder brings all disputes about the 
ownership of land under two heads: they are contests about folk- 
land or contests about bookland. Of that class of rights which 
historians have indicated by such terms as ‘ ethel’ and ‘ family 
land’ not a word is said. 

2. We cannot believe that already at the beginning of the tenth 
century this family land had vanished, or that the distinction 
between it and bookland had been obliterated. The claims of the 
kindred are constantly asserted in later days. Again it is in the 
highest degree improbable that every, or nearly every, piece of 
family land had by this time been made the subject of a book, and 
yet until land had been booked it was not bookland. 

3. Ealdorman Alfred’s will shows that in a particular case a 
man’s folkland would not descend to a particular son of his, very 
possibly an illegitimate son, unless the king, or king and witan 
decided that it should do so. It certainly does not prove, or tend 
to prove, the general proposition, that if a man held folkland, that 
folkland would not, on his death, pass to his heirs unless the king, 
or king and witan, decided that it should do so. 

4. The exchange between Aithelbirht and Wullaf shows the 
king giving away land which he describes as his own and taking in 
exchange land which he converts into folkland. It is at least as 
natural to suppose that what the king acquires he makes part of 
his family estate as that he makes a present of it to the nation. 

5. Beda’s letter to Egbert says no word of folkland. It treats 
of evils that were quite general all over Europe. Beda certainly 
holds that the royal demesne should be put to worthy uses for the 
good of the state and of the church; but of any ager publicus dis- 
tinct from the king’s land he says nothing. 

6. Since Allen’s day many scholars have been investigating the 
whole subject of Anglo-Saxon tenures. The main result of their 
investigations has been to bring into sharp relief the céntrast 
between the old tenure of family estates under the common law, 
the folkright, and the new tenure created by privilegia. They have 
retained Allen’s dogma,—the folkland must be the ager publicus ; 
but they have not been able to harmonise it with their general 
scheme, and it throws their systems into confusion. All the great 
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difficulties disappear if we will but reject this dogma and once more 
say with Spelman, Folcland—terra popularis, communi iure et sine 
scripto possessa. 

If we take our stand on this ground we shall do more than 
clear our minds of a fancy which has been the will-o’-the-wisp of 
Anglo-Saxon history. The conception of bookland will then become 
plain for the first time—it will appear as the outcome of privilegia, 
of Roman law and ecclesiastical practice. Bookland will be opposed 

to folkland, because bookright is the antithesis to folkright. And 
we need no longer trouble ourselves with the question about the 
disappearance of the ethel. The ethel, or, as I call it, the folkland, 
does not altogether disappear; it lives down to the Norman con- 
quest ; it survives the Conquest. No one can believe that all the 
men whom the Domesday surveyors regarded as having held land 
freely in the days of the Confessor, the liberi homines and the allo- 
diarit of the ‘ T. R. E.,’ had parchment titles: to be worthy of his 
bookright was even then the mark of the thegn. These humbler 
landowners held by folkright without charter: they held folkland. 
Paut VINOGRADOFF. 
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The Bull Laudabihter 


HE last chapter of John of Salisbury’s ‘ Metalogicus’ relates that 
Pope Adrian IV, at John’s request, ‘ granted and gave Ireland 
to King Henry II to hold by hereditary right, as his letters witness 
unto this day ;’ and also sent to him, by the hand of John, a gold 
ring, adorned with an emerald of great price, as a token of investi- 
ture with the government of that country; which ring was still 
stored up in the royal treasury when this account was written.' 
Gerald of Wales in his ‘Expugnatio Hibernica,’ written in 1188, 
inserted a letter or ‘ privilege,’ as he calls it, which he says Henry 


had obtained from Pope Adrian through John of Salisbury, who was sent 
to Rome for that purpose, and through whom also the same pope pre- 
sented to the king a gold ring in token of investiture ; which ring, together 
with the privilege, was forthwith deposited among the archives at Win- 
chester.? 


The majority of historians have assumed that these two state- 
ments are two genuine and independent accounts of one real trans- 
action, and that the letter given by Gerald, and commonly known 
as the ‘Bull Laudabiliter,’ was actually sent by Adrian to Henry 
through John of Salisbury, in the year 1155. In the seventeenth 
century, however, two Irish scholars, Stephen White and John 
Lynch, denounced the letter as a forgery, and its history in the 
‘Expugnatio’ and the ‘ Metalogicus’ as a falsehood.* White (or 
‘ Vitus’) was a Jesuit of whom nothing is known but that he wrote 
his ‘ Apologia pro Hibernia adversus Cambri calumnigs’ about the 
year 1615. This work, first printed in 1849 by the ev. Professor 
Kelly of Maynooth, contains the germs of the principal arguments 
which have since been brought against the letter attributed to 
Adrian. Lynch (or ‘ Gratianus Lucius’), who in his ‘Cambrensis 
Eversus’ followed up White’s attacks both on the ‘ Welshman’ and 
on the letter in much fuller detail and with far greater force, was a 
man of high character, great learning, and ardent patriotism; a 

! Metalogicus, iv. 42 (Jo. Sarisb. Opera, ed. Giles, v. 205-6). 

2 Gir. Cambr. Opera, ed. Dimock, v. 316. 


* White, Apologia, ed. Kelly, pp. 184-206 ; Lynch, Cambrensis Eversus, ed. Kelly, 
ii. 410-466. 
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member of that illustrious house, the Lynches of Galway, ‘ whose 
fame is written in all the monuments of that ancient town,’ * whom 
the voice of their fellow-citizens called to the highest offices of civic 
magistracy year after year, in almost unbroken succession, for more 
than two centuries, and whom Cromwell’s sword drove out at last, 
ten years before the publication of ‘ Cambrensis Eversus,’ victims of 
their unswerving loyalty to the venerable church of which John 
Lynch himself was a worthy and respected priest. His book is still, 
in the words of its modern editor, ‘ generally esteemed one of the 
most valuable works on the history of Ireland.’> His opinion of 
‘Laudabiliter’ was adopted by the Abbé MacGeoghegan, who wrote 
in the middle of the last century, and whose work has remained the 
standard general history of Ireland down to our own day. Modern 
scholars have taken different views of the matter. Dr. Lingard 
accepted the letter as genuine. Ireland’s great ecclesiastical his- 
torian, Dr. Lanigan, vigorously repelled Lynch’s attack upon it. 
The Rey. Professor Kelly, when he edited Lynch’s work for the 
Celtic Society, turned his footnotes throughout the chapter dealing 
with ‘ Laudabiliter’ into a battle-field in which he carried on arunning 
fight with his text. It was not till November 1872 that the learned 
bishop of Ossory, Dr. (now Cardinal) Moran, published in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record what a later writer on the same side calls ‘ the 
first indictment of the evidence upon which the bull had been ac- 
cepted as genuine ’ °“—first, that is, since White and Lynch, and in 
the land which the matter most immediately concerns; for in 
Germany the authenticity of the letter had been called in question 
by Professor J. F. Damberger in the Katholik in 1864. Ten years 
later the ‘indictment’ was followed up, at great length and with 
considerably enlarged scope, by a writer in the Analecta Juris Pon- 
tifictt (May-June 1882). The essential points of the long and dis- 
cursive article in the Analecta were placed before English readers 
by the Rev. Father Gasquet in the Dublin Review in July 1883. 
The question was next taken up, in 1885, by the Rev. Professor 
Jungmann of Louvain, whose careful summary of the case concludes 
thus :— 

Omnibus igitur consideratis censemus gravia adesse argumenta contra 
authentiam epistolae Hadriani IV. Quum vero peremptoria forte dici ne- 
queant, exposuimus, quid de concessione Hadriani IV supposita eius veri- 
tate dicendum sit.’ 


Te learned German historian of the Irish church, the Rey. 
Canon Bellesheim, pronounced against the letter a more decided 
opinion, grounded upon the same arguments.’ In 1891 a fresh 
* Kelly, Introd. to Cambr. Ev. p. iv. 5 Ibid. p. iii. 
* I. Gasquet, in the Dublin Review, 3rd ser. x. 84. 


* Jungmann, Dissertationes selectae in historiam ecclesiasticam, y. 213-228. 
* Bellesheim, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Irland, i. 367-378 (1890). 
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contribution to the literature of the subject was made by Father 
W. B. Morris, of the London Oratory, in his work on ‘ Ireland 
and §. Patrick.’® Eighty-three pages of this book are occupied 
with a discussion concerning the authenticity of the so-called 
‘Bull Laudabiliter ;’ the rev. father repeats in a new shape the 
arguments brought against it by earlier critics, and adds to them 


fresh ones of his own. Through the twenty years that have passed * 


since Cardinal Moran’s ‘ first indictment’ was published, only two 
voices—one Irish and one German—have been raised in defence 
of the letter.'° Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s brief article upon it in 
Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (January 1892) will 
scarcely settle the question. 


Decken sich unsere friiheren und jetzigen Ausfiihrungen demnach 
nicht ganz mit deren Bellesheims, so werden sie zusammengenommen 
gewiss geniigen die Hauptsache, die Fiilschung des Hadrian-Breves, dar- 
zuthun, 


are his closing words ; but they follow somewhat inconsequently on 
pages devoted to pointing out the inconclusiveness of the arguments 
hitherto adduced as proofs of forgery.'! For English readers the 
last word, thus far, rests with Father Morris. There seems to be 
still room for an English student to attempt a review of the whole 
case as it stands at the present moment. 

No original copy of ‘ Laudabiliter ’ exists, or is known ever to 
have existed, among the papal archives. Cardinal Baronius indeed 
printed it, as he said, ex codice Vaticano, but the codex in question 
proves to have been merely a transcript of the chronicle of Matthew 
Paris.' This in itself is no proof that the letter was not written 
by Adrian. On the one hand, many papal letters whose authenticity 
has never been called in question are absent from the Roman 
archives and known only through transcripts found in other lands, 
or embodied in the works of medieval historians. On the other, 
the Roman archives contain no documents relating to Ireland 
earlier than the year 1215, and no record that they ever had any 
earlier than 1201 : * so that if absence implies non-existence in the 
case of the letter ascribed to Adrian IV, it must also imply the non- 
existence of any epistolary dealings whatever between Ireland and 
the Holy See before the time of Innocent ITI," a proposition which 
the assailants of ‘ Laudabiliter ’ are by no means prepared to admit. 


® Ireland and S. Patrick. (London and New York: Burns & Oates. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son.) ” 

10 Rev. Sylvester Malone, Dublin Review, 3rd ser. xi. 316-843; Rev. Father Otto 
Pfiilf, in the Stimmen aus Maria Laach, xxxvii. 382-396, 497-512. I greatly regret 
that I have been unable to see Father Pfiilf’s articles, and can only copy the reference 
to them given by Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung. 

" Pflugk-Harttung, in Brieger’s Zeitschrift, xiii. 107-114. Moran, p. 61. 

8 Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum Historiae, p. 1. 

4 Stokes, Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church, p. 46. 
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Setting aside, however, for the moment any internal evidence which 
it may contain, the letter actually rests upon the testimony of 
Gerald of Wales and the writer of the last chapter of ‘ Metalogicus.’ 
That Gerald himself wrote the words with which the document is 
introduced in his ‘ Expugnatio Hibernica,’ no one doubts. Moreover, 
it is from him that we have received the earliest text of the docu- 
ment itself. It will be well therefore to deal with him first. 

When Dr. Lynch undertook to ‘upset the Welshman,’ his 
purpose was to confute, by evidence drawn from authentic Irish 
sources, a certain set of statements, relating to one particular 
subject, in two particular books, and to show the untrustworthiness 
of those two books as a whole. To enter upon any wider considera- 
tions of the writer’s general literary character and circumstances 
was alike unnecessary and impracticable at the time. When 
however critics of our own day seek to discredit a passage in one 
of Gerald’s voluminous works, on the ground of Gerald’s general un- 
trustworthiness and dishonesty, we are entitled to demand that their 
acquaintance with the writer thus assailed shall extend somewhat 
beyond the limits of the treatise in which the disputed passage 
occurs. Gerald’s modern critics are well aware of the existence 
of a goodly array of volumes, published in the easily accessible 
Rolls Series, containing his works edited by two scholars of whose 
learning and judgment they all speak with respect. It is however 
certainly not from Mr. Brewer and Mr. Dimock that Father 
Gasquet has learned what he tells us about Gerald. 


Giraldus [says the rev. father] was twenty years of age when, in 1150, 
he went to study in Paris. Twenty-five years later (1175) the archbishop 
of Canterbury sent him into Wales and named him archdeacon of Breck- 
nock ; and it was not till 1184 that Henry II took any notice of him. He 
was named chaplain of the court, but for some reason or other got no pre- 
ferment. . . . In 1198 he got himself named to the see of 8. David's. 
.. + The scheme .. . fell through. . . . He devoted the rest of his life 
to writing the ‘ Expugnatio Hibernica,’ publishing three editions of it—the 
first in or about the year 1188, and the last, dedicated to King John, in 
1209. It is to some date between these two that the publication of the 
‘bull’ of Adrian IV is to be referred. Another copy is also found inserted 
in his autobiography (‘ De Rebus a se gestis’), which was written in 1295.'° 


Students who have read Gerald’s life and works under the guid- 
ance of his editors in the Rolls Series are under the impression that 
in 1150 he was about three, or at the utmost five years old; that 
his appointment to the archdeaconry of Brecknock in 1175 was not 
simultaneous with his mission from the archbishop into Wales, but 
was one of the results of the zeal with which he had fulfilled his 
duties as the archbishop’s delegate in the diocese of St. David’s 
during the past two or three years ; that he ‘ got himself named to 


'® Gasquet, pp. 90-91, 
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the see of S. David’s’ for the first time as early as 1176, and that 
Henry II then ‘ took notice of him’ very decidedly by rejecting the 
nomination; and that his long lack of preferment was caused 
partly by Henry’s reluctance to place in any important ecclesias- 
tical office a priest whose designs upon the primacy of Wales were 
thus well known to him, and partly by Gerald’s own indifference to 
any advancement which could not lead to that sole object of his 
desires. How Gerald could possibly have ‘ devoted the rest of his 
life,’ after the failure of his second candidature for St. David’s in 
1198, ‘ to writing the ‘‘ Expugnatio Hibernica,” ’ is difficult to under- 
stand, as Father Gasquet himself adds that it was first published in 
or about 1188. The date given to the autobiography, which on 
Father Gasquet’s computation would imply that Gerald wrote this 
work at the age of one hundred and sixty-five years, is doubtless a 
printer’s error. It was reserved for Father Morris to make the 
further chronological discovery that the ‘ Expugnatio’ was written 
‘in 1189, in the reign of King John.’ '* 

The writer in the Analecta gives a sketch of Geraid’s career 


. which is more in harmony with ascertained facts. He and his two 


followers, however, clearly know little or nothing of Gerald except 
what they have gathered from the fifth volume of the collected edition 
of his works, containing his two treatises on Ireland, with a preface 
by Mr. Dimock ; and even this volume they do not appear to have 
studied very carefully. Father Morris’s hasty dismissal of Gerald 
as ‘the venal court historian of Henry II,’ '’ must provoke a smile 
on the lips of readers familiar with the ‘De Instructione Prin- 
cipum,’ or even with the picture of Henry in the ‘ Expugnatio 
Hibernica’ itself. It springs, no doubt, from a too sweeping appli- 
cation of a phrase which the Analecta and Father Gasquet quote 
with evident delight from Mr. Dimock : ‘ He (Gerald) says he com- 
piled the work for the purpose of sounding the praises of Henry 
Il.’'* The ‘work’ here referred to is not the treatise ‘ De Expug- 
natione Hibernica,’ which contains the letter, and which was first 
published in 1188 under the patronage of Count Richard of Poitou ; 
it is the ‘Topographia Hibernica,’ published a year earlier, and 
dedicated to Henry himself. Of this all three critics are aware ; 
for they all quote Gerald’s own account of the matter, which is as 
plain as words can make it.'!° But they all evidently regard it as 
convicting Gerald, out of his own mouth, of having composed not 
only the ‘ Topographia,’ but also the ‘ Expugnatio,’ and it would 
almost seem all his other works as well, for the sole purpose of 
flattering King Henry ; an inference which is justified neither by 


'® Morris, p. 131. ' Tbid. p. 98. 
'S Dimock, pref. to Gir. Cambr. Opp. v. p. lxx; Analecta, pp. 312, 333; Gasquet, 


p. 92. 


'" Anal. pp. 312, 383; Gasquet, p. 91; Morris, p. 94 note. 
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Gerald’s own words nor by those of Mr. Dimock, which ignores the 
distinction between the two separate treatises on Ireland, and which 
shows a complete forgetfulness of Gerald’s general attitude towards 
the Angevin house, and especially towards the first Angevin king. 
At no period of his life is it likely that Gerald would have had any 
personal interest in putting in circulation, for King Henry’s benefit, 
a document which he knew or suspected to be forged ; least of all 
would he have cared to do it for the sake of bolstering up Henry's 
claims upon Ireland. ‘Men when they thus argue,’ it hasbeen truly 
said, ‘ forget the standpoint from which Giraldus must have viewed 
Ireland.’ *® That standpoint is plainly shown in the ‘ Expugnatio.’ 
No careful and dispassionate reader of Gerald’s writings can fail to 
see that in all of them his primary object was to glorify himself; and 
that if in his first treatise on Ireland his secondary purpose was, as 
he says, to glorify King Henry, in his later treatise it was to glorify 
his own kinsfolk. In his eyes, as in theirs, Ireland was ‘a very 
desirable possession indeed for the Geraldine clique, one too from 
which they would gladly have excluded the Anglo-Norman King.’ *! 
The critic in the Analecta and Father Gasquet further endeavour 
to discredit Gerald’s testimony respecting the letter, by asserting 
that he has given two contradictory accounts of its origin, one of 
which is absolutely impossible. They quote from Mr. Dimock :— 


In the fifth chapter of the second book the early manuscripts give, 
under the years 1174 or 1175, a privilege long before obtained from Pope 
Adrian LV, authorising Henry II's invasion of Ireland, and a confirmatory 
one of the then pope, Alexander III ; with some prefatory matter, princi- 
pally relating to the persons employed in bringing these privileges for 
publication into Ireland at this time, and to the agency of John of Salis- 
bury in having procured the first from Pope Adrian in 1155. All this in 
the early manuscripts is clear and consistent. But the later manuscripts 
omit Alexander's privilege and all mention of him, and give Adrian’s 
privilege only. The prefatory matter had to be altered accordingly. In 
doing this they marvellously contrive to make Henry in 1172 apply for 
and procure this privilege from Pope Adrian, who died in 1159; and with 
equally marvellous confusion they represent John of Salisbury, who had 
been Henry’s agent in procuring this privilege in 1155, as sent, not to Ire- 
land, but to Rome, for the purpose of publishing it at Waterford in 1174 
or 1175. That this could have been done by Giraldus himself, careless as 
he often is about such things as dates, is simply impossible.?? 


In a footnote Mr. Dimock adds :— 


But the cause of this suppression of Alexander’s bull, and the germ of 
the blundering in the prefatory matter, were both perhaps supplied by 
Giraldus in his copy of this chapter in the ‘De Instructione Principum’ 
(p. 51 &c.). He there states, in introducing Alexander's privilege, that 

*© Stokes, Ireland and Anglo-Norm. Church, p. 47. 2. Ibid. 


* Gir. Cambr. Opp. vol. v. pref. xlii—xliii.; Anal. pp. 382-3, and Gasquet, 
pp. 91-2, both omitting the last sentence. 
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some asserted it to be a forgery; and hence, perhaps, its suppression 
afterwards in the ‘ Expugnatio’ by some rectifier of his history of Henry’s 
papal rights over Ireland. And in the prefatory matter, by what is evidently 
a mere accidental mistake, he puts Adrian, instead of Alexander, as grant- 
ing the privilege in 1172.” 


In his note on the passage in the ‘Expugnatio’ Mr. Dimock 
again mentions the incorrect reading of the later manuscripts— 
ab Adriano Papa de Anglia oriundo—and observes: ‘This latter 
reading must have been a mere blunder in the ‘ De Instructione 
Principum ;” it perhaps affords a clue to the mutilation of this 
chapter in the later manuscripts of the “ Expugnatio.”’* Now, 
the treatise ‘De Instructione Principum’ exists only in a single. 
manuscript ; the only printed edition of it, until 1891, was that 
prepared by Mr. Brewer for the Anglia Christiana Society in 1846 ; 
and there, in page 51, stands the sentence which gave rise to Mr. 
Dimock’s criticism just quoted :— 

Interea quanquam martiis plurimum intentus et detentus exercitiis, 
Anglorum rex suae tamen inter agendum Hiberniae non immemor, cum 
praenotatis spurcitiarum literis in synodo Cassiliensi per industriam quae- 
sitis; directis ad curiam Romanam nuntiis, ab Adriano Papa de Anglia 
oriundo, tune praesidente, privilegium impetravit. 


It is easy to see that the italicised words were, as Mr. Dimock 
says, a mere accidental mistake, a slip of the pen, whether Gerald’s 
or his transcriber’s ; for the rest of the story, about the mission of 
Prior Nicolas of Wallingford and William Fitz Aldhelm to the synod 
of Waterford, where 


eiusdem privilegii cum universitatis assensu solemnis recitatio facta fuit 
necnon et alterius privilegii per eosdem transmissi, quod idem rex ab 
Adriano Papa Alexandri praedecessore ante perquisierat, per loannem 
Sarisburiensem, post modum Episcopum Carnotensem, Romam ad hoc 
destinatum, 


follows exactly as in the correct text of the ‘Expugnatio.’ It is no 
blame to Stephen White that he was, as his editor says, ‘ led astray 
by the Frankfort edition of Giraldus Cambrensis,’* in which the 
‘ Expugnatio ’ was printed from the corrupt text of one of the late 
manuscripts. But the writer in the ‘ Analecta,’ with the genuine 
text and Mr. Dimock’s commentary before him, was not justified in 
saying— 

Giraldus rapporte que la bulle d’Adrien fut envoyée en Irlande et 
portée par Guillaume Fitz Aldhelm et Nicolas, prieur de Wallingford ; et 
qu'il en fut donné publiquement lecture, dans un concile d’évéques tenu 
& Waterford, par Jean de Salisbury, qui fut envoyé 4 Rome pour cela... . 

*3 Gir. Cambr. Opp. vol. v. pref. xliii, note 2; Anal. p. 383. Father Gasquet (p. 92) 
again omits the last sentence. 


** Gir. Cambr. Opp. v. 315, note 2. 
* Pref. to White’s Apologia, p. v; cf. pp. 185-193. 
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On pourrait croire, d’aprés cela, que Jean de Salisbury, arrivant de Rome 
ence moment, publia dans le concile de 1175 la bulle qu’il venait d’obtenir 
du pape Adrien IV, lequel était mort quinze ans auparavant.”® 


Gerald, according to Mr. Dimock and Mr. Brewer, neither said 
nor implied any such thing; he simply, as they thought, made a 
verbal blunder in transcribing, which misled some of his fourteenth- 
century copyists into saying it.” But on this dark passage a new 
light has been thrown, not only since the appearance of the criti- 
cisms in the Analecta and the Dublin Review, but even since the 
appearance of Father Morris’s book. The Rolls edition of Gerald’s 
works is now completed by the republication of the ‘De Instruc- 
tione Principum,’ under the editorship of Mr. G. F. Warner, who 
has made a fresh transcript from the unique text among the Cot- 
tonian MSS. in the British Museum. In this new edition, in place 
of the words italicised in the quotation given above from Mr. Brewer, 
we read, Ab Alexandro tertio. Mr. Warner adds in a note: ‘So 
manuscript, agreeing with ‘‘ Exp. Hib.” Some late manuscripts of 
the latter work read: Adriano Papa de Anglia oriundo; and this 
erroneous reading was adopted, without remark, by Mr. Brewer in 
his edition of the “De Instr. Princ.’’ The effect may be seen in 
Mr. Dimock’s note on the passage.’ ** 

The first witness in favour of the letter, then, is not to be put 
out of court quite so summarily as the counsel for the prosecution 
would desire. The next witness is the writer of the last chapter of the 
‘ Metalogicus.’ This chapter purports to be, like the rest of the book 
to which it is attached, the work of John of Salisbury, and those 
who deny that Adrian ever expressed any approval of Henry’s 
designs upon Ireland are thus committed to one of two assertions ; 
that Jokn of Salisbury wrote and published a deliberate, elaborate 
lie, or that the chapter in question was added to his work by some 
forger abusing his name. It is a grave matter to bringa charge 
of wilful dishonesty against any man, living or dead. There are 
some who hold it quite as grave a matter to bring such a charge 
against a dead man as against a living one, because the dead man 
cannot defend his own character, which may thus be left under 
an undeserved stigma so long as history shall last. All who 
know anything of England in the twelfth century, however, will 
agree that to bring such a charge against John of Salisbury is a 
much graver matter than to bring it against Gerald of Wales. 
Only two of the controversialists who have written against 
‘ Laudabiliter ’ seem to have been sufficiently acquainted with John’s 
life and character to feel in its full force the improbability—amount- 
ing indeed almost to a moral impossibility—of such an act on his 
part. Dr. Lynch, having made up his mind that the passage in 


26 Anal. p. 287. * Cardinal Moran (p. 57) understands this perfectly. 
*8 Gir, Cambr. Opp. viii. 195, note 4. 
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‘Metalogicus,’ iv. 42, was a tissue of lies, could not bring him- 
self to charge those lies upon John. He therefore declared: Eruditi 
profecto rem penitus dispicientes fragmentum hoe laciniam esse censent 
Saresbiriensis operi ab aliquo insulse assutam.” Cardinal Moran 
evidently looked at the matter in the same light.*° Later writers 
are less scrupulous in casting suspicion on a character with which 
they are less well acquainted ; they do not hesitate to assert that ‘ it 
has been sometimes supposed’ (by whom, save themselves, we are 
not told) ‘ that Salisbury wrote the chapter containing the important 
declaration of Pope Adrian’s grant to him in order to favour the 
designs of Henry on Ireland; and that the price of this deceit was 
the bishopric of Chartres bestowed upon him by the king. There 
is very little doubt that the character of John of Salisbury is not 
altogether such as to place him beyond suspicion.’*' Both these 
writers, however, and Father Morris (who does more justice to 
John),*? instinctively prefer to embrace the second horn of the 
dilemma, and denounce the last chapter of ‘ Metalogicus’ as a forgery. 
The grounds of this denunciation are— 

1. Its lack of connexion with the rest of the book :* 

2. The ‘unlikely’ nature of its statements respecting John’s 
relations with the pope and the king: * 

3. Its ‘ difference in style’ from John’s undoubted works : * 

4, The seeming discrepancy between its account of the terms 
of Adrian’s grant, and those of the letter itself:* 

5. The incompatibility of its open mention of the letter at the 
time when this chapter professes to have been written (1159-60) 
with the fact that the letter was never put forth in public till 1175 
at the earliest.*” 

On the first three points no one can be competent to form a 
judgment who is not thoroughly conversant with John’s life and 
works. Cardinal Moran does not take upon himself to judge at 
all; he puts the whole matter briefly and tentatively, rather as a 
suggestion than as a fully developed argument. Father Gasquet 
_ gives an account of John which runs thus :— 


The biography of John of Salisbury makes it exceedingly improbable 
that he was ever entrusted with such a mission to Rome. Educated out of 
England, which he left in 1137, John of Salisbury did not return to his 
native country till 1149, and then only for a very short time, as he can 
be proved to have returned almost immediately to the continent, where 
he became occupied in teaching at Paris. It is hard to believe that 


* Cambr. Ev. ii. 446. 3° Moran, pp. 54-56. 
* Anal. p. 291; Gasquet, pp. 88.-9. 82 Morris, p. 134. 

33 Moran, p. 54; Anal. pp. 292-3; Gasquet, p. 89. 

* Anal. pp. 293, 295; Gasquet, p. 89. 

* Anal. p. 293; Gasquet, p. 89; Morris, p. 137. 

°° Moran, p. 55; Anal..p. 296; Morris, pp. 135-6. 

* Moran and Anal. ll. cc.; Gasquet, pp. 89-90. 
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Henry would have made choice of an unknown and untried man to con- 
* duct so important and difficult a piece of diplomacy as negotiating with 
the pope about the expedition to Ireland. ... In the year a.p. (sic) 
1159 . . . apparently for the first time, Salisbury was presented to 
Henry by S. Thomas. ... It is fair to say that some consider it 
probable that John of Salisbury was known in England before he became 
secretary to 8S. Thomas as chancellor in 1159. It is thought also that 
he was secretary to Archbishop Theobald . . . but this belief is founded 
upon the fact that there are in Salisbury’s works many letters written by 
Archbishop T. to Pope A., which may equally stand for Archbishop 
Thomas and Pope Alexander as for Archbishop Theobald and Pope 
Adrian.** 


The whole of this account, except one statement, is reproduced 
from the Analecta.® 

John of Salisbury went to Paris in 1136, and came home again 
in 1149 or 1150. ‘Henceforth,’ in the words of his latest bio- 
grapher, 


until 1164, John lived at the court of Canterbury, where his talent for 
affairs as well as his remarkable scholarship caused him to be employed 
in official business of the most varied kind. . . . The commanding posi- 
tion occupied by Archbishop Theobald made his court a centre of ad- 
ministrative activity, and after the accession of Henry II the king’s long 
absences on the continent threw into the archbishop’s hands a large share 


of the government of the country... John... seems to have acted as 
his confidential secretary and assistant. ... He was also repeatedly 
entrusted with delicate negotiations which required his presence 
abroad.*° 


In 1155, the date of his mission to Rome about the Irish busi- 
ness, he was far from ‘unknown and untried.’ That he was 
‘known in England before’ that date is not merely ‘ probable ;’ it 
is certain that he was known throughout the European scholar- 
world long before, and that he had been the archbishop’s secretary 
for several years already. ‘ Secretary to 8. Thomas as chancellor’ 
John assuredly never was, least of all ‘ in 1159,’ the very year when 
he is known to have incurred the king’s severe displeasure, in all 
likelihood for his concurrence in Theobald’s denunciation of the 
scutage which king and chancellor had devised between them.*! 
On this point Father Gasquet appears to have misread the writer in 
the Analecta who says that Thomas in 1159 presented John to the 
king and attached him to his own service, and afterwards took him 
for his secretary when he himself became archbishop.*? Any reader 
of John’s correspondence who is at all familiar with the history of 
the time must see that, in the great majority of cases, ‘ Archbishop 
T. and Pope A.’ cannot possibly represent any one but Theobald 

8 Gasquet, pp. 87-8. *” Anal. pp. 272, 290-1. 


* R. L. Poole in the Dict. Nat, Biog. xxix. 439-441." Ibid, 441. 
® Anal. pp. 272, 290-1. 
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and Adrian ; the few exceptions are easily recognised. Moreover, 
there are letters from Theobald to others besides the pope—to 
Thomas the chancellor, to Henry the king—and also letters from 
John himself, amply sufficient to prove that John’s relations not 
only with Theobald, but with Henry, were such as to make him 
independent of any introduction from Thomas to the king, long 
before 1159. The exact sequence of events in one period of John’s 
life—that of his residence on the continent as a student and a 
teacher—has long been a puzzle to historians; and the criticisms 
in the Analecta and the Dublin Review appeared before the story of 
John’s career had been at once thoroughly sifted, and made acces- 
sible to English readers, by Mr. R. L. Poole in his ‘ Illustrations of 
the History of Medieval Thought,’ and in the yet more recent 
biography to which reference has already been made. But the 
works of Reuter, Schaarschmidt, and Demimuid were all in exis- 
tence ; and moreover, without their help, and setting the disputed 
chapter of ‘ Metalogicus’ altogether aside, every statement which 
has just been made concerning John can be proved from his own 
acknowledged writings. 

Critics who thus display their ignorance of those writings 
cannot be competent either to pass judgment on their author's 
character, or to decide whether or not a certain passage, found 
in all the manuscripts of ‘ Metalogicus,’ is in keeping with the 
general subject of his work and with his mode of treatment ; 
whether or not the details given in it respecting his relations 
with the pope are possible or probable; and whether or not the 
chapter, ‘so strange in itself’ as it seems to them, is really ‘so 
different in style to the other writings of John of Salisbury . . . that 
it is highly probable it was not his work at all.’** Professor 
Jungmann declines to pronounce a decided opinion on this point. 
Dr. Pflugk-Harttung declines to entertain the theory of forgery with 
regard to the passage, unless interpolations can also be shown in 
other parts of the book.“ None of John’s biographers have seen in 
it anything strange, or suspicious, or unlike John. The one who has 
been quoted already, writing with a wider knowledge and a fuller 
appreciation of the historical and literary aspects of the subject 
than his predecessors, mentions the doubts which have been raised 
concerning the authenticity of the passage only to put them quietly 
aside without discussion.** Nay, the very suddenness of the transi- 
tion in this chapter from abstract philosophy to actual life, its 
pathetic lament over the troubles of church and state, its tender 
personal reminiscences of the pope whose death has just fallen like 
a thunderbolt upon his old friend and upon the church which justly 
hoped so much from him, and its sad forebodings of another 


4 Gasquet, p. 89. ‘* Jungmann, pp. 221-2; Pflugk-Harttung, p. 113. 
Dict. Nat. Biog. xxix. 441. 
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approaching death which was soon to leave Canterbury too without a 
pastor and John himself without a protector—all this appears to some 
readers eminently characteristic of John; and so far from admit- 
ting a difference of style, they are bold to ask who, save John himself, 
was ever capable of forging such an exact imitation of his peculiarly 
graceful diction and his unrivalled latinity? Father Morris in- 
deed is ready with an answer. ‘In the passage in the ‘‘ Metalogicus”’ 
we find the impress of the king’s style. This is manifest from a 
comparison of the language of the passage with that of Henry’s 
declaration at Avranches in 1172, before the cardinals Vivian and 
Gratian.’ “* Father Morris has not copied the mistakes of his pre- 
decessors concerning John of Salisbury, and his appreciation of 
John is certainly more just than theirs. But his knowledge of 
John’s writings is no greater ; for he says it was not till he was in the 
act of republishing his essay that ‘it occurred to him to look 
through’ John’s letters; and he is under the impression that they 
were ‘ collected’ by Migne.“ To his suggestion above quoted the 
following rejoinder may suffice. Henry’s declaration at Avranches 
was in all likelihood made under dictation from the cardinals (who 
by the way were not Vivian and Gratian but Albert and Theodwine), 
according to a form in which they had been instructed at Rome; so 
that the author of whose style it ‘bears the impress’ is probably 
not the king, but the pope, Alexander III. The inference which, 
on Father Morris’s own principles, might thus follow respecting 
the forger of the last chapter of ‘ Metalogicus,’ may be left for 
others to draw. 

It is further objected that the terms of Adrian’s grant to Henry, 
as reported in ‘ Metalogicus,’ iv. 42, differ from those of ‘ Lauda- 
biliter.’“* On this it may be observed in passing that if on other 
grounds ‘ Metalogicus,’ iv. 42, be proved a forgery, its lack of 
agreement with ‘ Laudabiliter’ would tend rather to confirm than 
to discredit the genuineness of the latter. If King Henry had, as 
Father Morris supposes, forged first the letter and then the passage 
in ‘Metalogicus’ to support it, he would surely not have gone 
out of his way to make them disagree. It may, however, be ques- 
tioned whether the discrepancy between them is really so great 
that they must, as Father Morris says, ‘ part company.’ 

First, the writer in the Analecta observes :— 


S’il est vrai que le pape Adrien IV donna l’Irlande au roi d’ Angleterre 
& la demande de Salisbury (ad preces meas), cela veut dire naturellement 
que le roi ne sollicita pas cette donation. . . . Cette circonstance est con- 
tredite par la bulle apocryphe, qui mentionne la lettre du prince.’ © 


46 Morris, p. 137. * Ibid. p. 133, note 2. 
48 Moran, p. 55; Anal. pp. 296-7; Morris, pp. 135-6. Morris, p. 135. 
® Anal. pp. 295-6. 
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So, too, Father Morris :— 

We observe that the writer does not pretend that Henry himself asked 
for Ireland, but merely that the pope sent a nation as a present to the 
king, as if it were a mere compliment to the messenger: ‘at my 
entreaties ’ (ad preces meas).*! 


The last statement quoted from the Analecta is not strictly 
accurate ; there is not a word in ‘ Laudabiliter’ about any letter 
from the king, and it is quite possible that his request may have 
been, as the most delicate and important negotiations often were, 
not committed to writing at all, but conveyed solely by word of 
mouth. That the pope’s blessing on his enterprise had been, in 
some way or other, sought by Henry himself is distinctly stated in 
‘Laudabiliter.. But are there no such things as intercessory 
prayers? When a favour is said to have been granted to one 
person at the prayer of another, is it necessarily implied that the 
prayer was spontaneous and unasked, and not rather made at the 
express desire, very probably even in the name, of the person who 
is to reap its benefit ? And further, in such a case, may not the 
favour be described with equal truth as granted ‘at the prayer ’ 
either of the intercessor, or of the original petitioner and ultimate 
recipient? It is plain that to the critics who stumble at this phrase, 
ad preces meas, the real difficulty lies in its incompatibility, not 
with the wording of the letter, but with their own fixed idea that 
Henry could not possibly have employed, nor Adrian listened to, 
the intercession of such an insignificant being as John of Salisbury. 
As they refer elsewhere to ‘ Polycraticus,’ 1. vi. c. 24," they must 
be aware that in 1155 John was not altogether unknown to the pope. 
Nevertheless, they believe that John was in those days merely an 
obscure clerk, who, if sent to Rome by the king at all, could only 
have been attached ‘ in the capacity of a simple clerical retainer ’ 
to an embassy of bishops which undoubtedly did go thither from 
England in that same year on wholly different business. To any 
one who realises John’s true position, the matter presents no diffi- 
culty at all. To such a one it appears the most natural thing in 
the world that when Henry desired to obtain Adrian’s sanction for 
a project of great importance and special interest to both, he should 
not have made the affair an item in the budget of miscellaneous 
business entrusted to his episcopal ambassadors, but should have 
chosen for his mouthpiece on this subject a special envoy who was 
at once the intimate friend of his own chief counsellor Thomas, the 
confidential assistant of the English primate, and the dearest friend 
of the pope himself; that to the verbal pleading of ‘this envoy, 
rather than to any written words of his own, he should have 


5! ‘Morris, p. 135. ® Anal. p. 295; Gasquet, p. 89; Morris, p. 132. 
53 Gasquet, p. 87. 
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trusted for the success of his appeal; and that to those pleadings 
—ad preces meas—its success should have been due. 

The next point on which the letter and the ‘ Metalogicus’ are 
alleged to be hopelessly at variance concerns the words concessit et 
dedit Hiberniam iure hereditario possidendam.* With these words 
of the ‘ Metalogicus’ there is certainly nothing to correspond in the 
letter. Whether, however, they must needs signify something 
wholly irreconcilable with its actual contents, can only be decided 
after a careful examination of that document itself; and the last 
objection brought against ‘ Metalogicus,’ iv. 42, falls into the same 
category. It is urged that because the letter does not appear to 
have been published by Henry until 1175 at the earliest, and is not 
mentioned by any other writer before that date, it must have been 
either non-existent or purposely concealed ; that John of Salisbury, 
therefore, would not have spoken of. it openly in 1159-60, the time 
at which the last chapter of ‘ Metalogicus’ purports to have been 
written ; and that, consequently, this chapter must have been added 
after 1175." This argument really begs the main question alto- 
gether, by assuming as a foregone conclusion that the letter is a 
forgery. If the letter were genuine, there could be no motive for 
intentional concealment on Henry’s part; its long slumber in the 
muniment chest at Winchester would have to be—as it easily can | 
be—accounted for by other causes, and would not invalidate the 
testimony of the ‘ Metalogicus.’ 
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From the witnesses for the letter, then, we turn to the docu- 
ment itself, as given by Gerald of Wales and translated by Cardinal 
Moran and Father Morris.” Objections are brought against it on 
two grounds: 1. its form; 2. its substance. The external objec- 
tions may be taken first. 

Father Morris lays some stress upon the absence from this letter 
of certain formalities usual in papal bulls, and, as he states, ob- 
served with special strictness in the other documents attributed to 
Adrian IV. He complains that ‘the letter bears upon it neither 
seal, date, nor evidence of delivery ; it is addressed to no one, signed 
by no one; it has neither beginning nor end, neither head nor tail.’ *” 
Now, as the extant text of the letter is avowedly not the original, 
but only a copy inserted in an historical work, it is hard to see how 
a seal could possibly have been appended to it, and there is here | 
nothing to indicate that the actual letter was not sealed in the . 
usual way. Nor is there anything to prove that it was not dated, 
signed, and attested also in the usual way. In the version of 
Cardinal Moran, indeed, it is not altogether without an ending or a 

54 Moran, p. 55; Anal. p. 296; Gasquet, p. 89; Morris, pp. 135-6. 

53 Moran, pp. 55-6; Anal. pp. 290, 292; Gasquet, pp. 89-90. 


56 Gir. Cambr. Opp. v. 317-8; Moran, pp. 49-51, copied by F. Gasquet, pp. 86-7; 
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date; it ends with the words ‘ Given at Rome, &c.,’ and this termi- 
nation is copied by Father Gasquet.** The cardinal says: ‘More 
than one ancient manuscript preserves the concluding formula of 
the bull: “ Datum Romae,” dated at Rome. Now, this simple for- 
mula would suffice of itself to prove the whole bull to be a 
forgery,’ *® the pope having most certainly not been in Rome at the 
time when the letter is supposed to have been written. His 
eminence’s conclusion is somewhat too sweeping; if any false or 
unauthorised addition to any piece of writing suffices to prove 
the whole composition a forgery, then—to take only the example 
which naturally suggests itself first—those who hold the last 
chapter of ‘Metalogicus’ to be false must pass a like sentence 
of condemnation on the entire work. The words datum Romae, 
attached to ‘Laudabiliter’ insome manuscripts—not the most ancient 
ones—are a mere copyist’s addition ; the writer in the ‘Analecta ’ ® 
and Father Morris are correct in their assertion that the earliest 
text, that of Gerald, has no date of any kind. To say that ‘it is 
addressed to no one,’ that it has no ‘ beginning,’ no ‘ head,’ is, how- 
ever, somewhat of an exaggeration. Adrianus episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei, carissimo in Christo filio illustri Anglorum Regi salutem 
et apostolicam benedictionem, is an address, a beginning, a ‘head,’ 
corresponding with the ordinary papal formula in every point save 
one: the name of the person addressed is omitted. This omission 
is evidently regarded with suspicion by the writer in the ‘ Analecta,’ 
and by Father Gasquet,” while Father Morris thinks it ‘ was a very 
natural slip in the case of one who was corresponding with him- 
self, and is a remarkable specimen of intrinsic evidence of the for- 
gery.’ To another mind it seems to be, on the contrary, just the 
very omission which a man forging a document in his own personal 
interest would be most careful not to make, while its occurrence in 
a genuine letter presents no difficulty at all. Nor does the absence 
of a date.“ Among the letters in the ‘Patrologia’ and other 
collections of medieval literature there are many without any date 
of either place or time—many in which the name or initial of the 
addressee, or of the writer, or of both, has either dropped out or 
never been inserted—many which really have ‘neither beginning 
nor end, neither head nor tail,’ yet whose genuineness no one thinks 
of doubting. The usual explanation of such cases is that the 
original letter has been lost, and a copy has been preserved by some 
chronicler who, inserting the document in its historical place in his 
text, has transcribed only the substantial part, and cut off or 
omitted the merely formal words which were rendered needless by 


58 Moran, p. 51; Gasquet, p. 87. 5° Moran, p. 63. ® Anal. p. 296. 
® Tbid. pp. 298-9; Gasquet, p. 101. ® Morris, p. 136. 
* The unimportance of the omission of name and date is admitted by Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung, p. 113. 
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the context of his own narrative. Thus Gerald seems to have dealt 
with ‘ Laudabiliter.” Father Morris implies that the editor of the 
‘ Bullarium ’ of 1789 did not know that there was only one king of 
England contemporary with Adrian IV.“ Father Gasquet, who 
says that ‘at the beginning of’ Henry’s ‘reign’ Adrian was 
‘almost at the close of his pontificate,’ appears to be likewise un- 
aware that Adrian and Henry were both crowned in December 
1154, and that Adrian died in September 1159. Gerald of Wales, 
however, knew this well enough; and so did all the medieval 
writers who copied the letter from him. To them, as to any 
modern reader who has not forgotten these facts and dates, the 
king’s title would be quite enough to identify him, and the name 
could very well be left for the reader to supply. Nay, the very fact 
that the omission once made—probably by sheer accident—in the 
‘Expugnatio,’ was never supplied either by Gerald himself when he 
recopied the letter into the ‘ De Instructione Principum’ and the 
‘De Rebus a se gestis,’ nor by Ralf de Diceto, nor by Roger of 
Wendover, nor by Matthew Paris, is really a strong indication of its 
unimportance. All these writers had a considerable knowledge of the 
forms of official correspondence. Had any one of them thought the 
king’s name essential to the integrity of the letter before him, we 
may be sure he would have inserted it without more ado. 

A great deal has been made of the verbal resemblance and sub- 
stantial difference between ‘ Laudabiliter’ and a letter written by 
Adrian IV to King Louis VII of France in 1159. This letter, 
whose genuineness no one doubts, is evidently a reply to one now 
lost, wherein Louis had requested the Pope’s blessing on a crusade 
of some sort which he and Henry of England were planning to 
undertake together. It was first printed by Bongars, and he gave 
the name of the country to which the expedition was to be directed 
as ‘ Hispania.’ Duchesne, who printed the document again from 
the Pétau MSS., did the same without remark.” Cardinal Saenz 
de Aguirre (in his ‘Collectio Conciliorum Hispaniae’), Mansi, the 
editors of ‘ Rerum Gallicarum Scriptores,’ Jaffé, Migne, all copied 
this reading ; to none of them, it is plain, did the context ever 
suggest that there could be anything questionable about the name. 
From the Analecta, however, we learn that 


les anciens manuscrits qui nous ont conservé cette importante pidéce 
n’expriment le pays qu’elle concerne que par l’initiale H. C’est la teneur 
méme du document qui trace les caractéres propres & faire reconnaitre in- 
dubitablement la contrée 4 laquelle il se rapporte ; ® 


and the writer puts forth a theory, which Father Gasquet adopts, 
that the ‘H’ really stands for ‘Hibernia;’ that this letter, in 


* Morris, p. 124. 6} Gasquet, p. 87. 
% Gesta Dei per Francos, vol. i. pt. 2, col. 1184. 
* Hist. Franc. Scriptt. iv. 590-1. ® Anal. p. 268. 
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which Adrian refuses to countenance the proposed expedition, is 
therefore in flat contradiction with his alleged letter to Henry; and 
that the genuine refusal was actually ‘ made to serve as the basis’ 
for the forged consent.” Between the introductory sentences of 
the two letters there is certainly a close verbal similarity ; but it 
may be doubted whether this arises from anything more mysterious 
than a scribe’s use of a sort of common form which—with some 
slight but significant variations, treated by these writers with less 
consideration than they deserve—was equally appropriate to both 
occasions. The substantial part of the argument has been answered 
by Father Malone.” Father Morris thus gives his verdict on the 
result: ‘The writer in the Analecta has rather weakened his 
argument by laying too much stress on one favourite theory, thus 
exposing his flank, which has been assailed more furiously than 
successfully by the Rev. Sylvester Malone.’7! Professor Jungmann, 
however, says: Re considerata tamen probabilius nobis videtur in 
epistola ad Ludovicum VII data agi de Hispania; and Father 
Morris himself afterwards tacitly admits the success of Father 
Malone’s assault on the ‘ Hibernia’ theory, by describing Adrian’s 
letter to Louis as concerned with a projected ‘ crusade against the 
infidels and apostates of Spain.’ > Nevertheless, he maintains that 
Adrian’s refusal to sanction this project is incompatible with his 
approval of Henry’s designs upon Ireland.“ This argument turns 
chiefly upon the interpretation of the letter to Henry, a matter to 
be considered hereafter. There is, however, one point connected 
with what may be called the ‘ Crusade-in-H’ part of the subject, 
which Father Malone has not taken up, and which may be worth 
noticing here. Father Gasquet, advocating the reading ‘ Hibernia’ 
in Adrian’s letter to Louis, observes that ‘on the theory that for 


this purpose’ (i.e. for obtaining the papal sanction to an invasion 
of Ireland) 


Henry wanted to make a tool of Louis, we can explain a fact that has 
appeared to puzzle annalists—namely, why it was that these two kings, 
who had been for a long time avowed enemies, suddenly . .. became fast 
friends just at this very period.” 


To some readers the new theory involves a far greater puzzle— 
namely, why Louis should have passively allowed Henry to make a 
tool of him for a purpose which could bring him no possible 
advantage. On the other hand, there is in the writings of the 
‘annalists’ on whom students of the history of Louis and Henry 
are wont to rely, nothing to suggest that they were ‘ puzzled’ by 
the alliance of the two kings in 1158. It is only by turning to the 

® Anal. pp. 260-1, 299 ; Gasquet, pp. 97, 99, 102. 

© Dublin Review, 3rd ser. xi. 328-339 (April 1884). "* Morris, p. 68 note. 

72 Jungmann, p. 226. 
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Analecta that we discover how Father Gasquet has been misled. 
We are there told: Robert du Mont . .. exprimait sa profonde 
surprise de voir les deux rois se donner de si grands témoignages 
Wamitié. A passage follows, purporting to be translated from 
Robert :— 


Au mois de septembre, Henri alla 4 Paris. . . . Le roi de France se 
porta & sa rencontre, et lui rendit de grands honneurs dans le palais royal, 
&e. Le lendemain, le roi de France l’accompagna, avec sa fille, jusqu’a 
Mantes. Quelle merveille, vraiment inouie, de voir les rois d’Angleterre 
et de France unis par une si grande affection ! 7° 


The Latin text which this passage is meant to represent is not 
very easy to identify. In the first place, it is not from Robert of 
Torigny at all, but from the ‘ Continuatio Beccensis,’ grafted on his 
chronicle by a monk of Bee during the years 1157-1160. The 
translator might have discovered this, for he refers to ‘ Migne 160, 
p. 484,’ where the passage appears only in a foot-note, as being an 
addition, ‘ teste Bouquet,’ in a manuscript distinct from that used for 
the printed text.” In the next place, the original Latin is as follows : 


Mense Septembri Henricus rex Anglorum perrexit Parisius. . . . Cui 
cum rex Francorum Ludovicus cum magno honore et comitatu veniret in 
obviam, in aula Parisiensi regia . . . cum magno omnium tripudio eum 
suscepit. Qui cum die illa sero admirabili omnibus dilectione et dilec- 
tionis alternatione simul comedissent, rex Francorum in crastino eum cum 
filia sua usque Meduntam conduxit.”* 


To recognise these words in the French version quoted above, 
is somewhat difficult ; not more difficult, indeed, than to recognise 
the annulum aureum, smaragdo optimo decoratum, of the ‘ Metalogicus,’ 
in un anneau dor, entouré @un rubis de grande valeur; not 
more difficult than to recognise a critic of medieval literature in a 
writer who can thus misrepresent the simplest facts and mis- 
translate the plainest Latin, or a critic of Irish medieval history in 
one who can ask: Richard [Strongbow] avrait-il le droit de céder 
au roi Dublin, Waterford et les autres domaines qui appartenaient a 
sa femme, fille et hériti¢re du petit roi de Dublin ? *° 

The criticisms upon ‘ Laudabiliter’ which have been considered 
thus far are mere questions of words. Beneath and beyond them there 
lies a question of far weightier import: What do the words really 
mean? What is the significance which the terms of the letter would 

76 Anal. pp. 262-3. 

77 Mr. Howlett’s edition of Robert of Torigny and of the Continuatio Beccensis 


came too late for the writer in the Analecta to profit by its guidance. When his 


article appeared, however, M. Delisle’s excellent edition of both chronicles had been 
available for ten years. 
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convey to the minds of men in the twelfth century ? No better answer 
can be desired than that given by Cardinal Moran. He observes 
that the letter really 


prescinds from all title of conquest, whilst at the same time it makes no 
gift or transfer of dominion to Henry II. As far as this letter of Adrian 
is concerned, the visit of Henry to our island might be the enterprise of a 
friendly monarch, who at the invitation of a distracted state would seek 
by his presence to restore peace, and to uphold the observance of the laws. 
Thus, those foolish theories must at once be set aside, which rest on the 
groundless supposition that Pope Adrian authorised the invasion and 
plunder of our people by the Anglo-Norman adventurers.*! 


The pope’s sanction of an enterprise such as, according to this 
interpretation, was alone contemplated in the letter, could be blame- 
worthy only in two cases: (1) if the enterprise appeared uncalled 
for; (2) if the person who proposed to undertake it were notori- 
ously, or even presumably, unfit for such a mission. First, then, 
what grounds had Pope Adrian in 1155 for assuming that Ireland 
needed the intervention of a foreign power ‘ to establish the observ- 
ance of law among its people and to eradicate the weeds of vice,’ 
and that ‘for the purpose of enlarging the limits of the church, 
setting bounds to the torrent of vice, reforming evil manners, plant- 
ing the seeds of virtue, and increasing Christian faith,’ it was 
desirable that the English king ‘ should enter that island and carry 
into effect those things which belong to the service of God, and 
to the salvation of that people; and that the people of that land 
should honourably receive and reverence’ him ‘as lord’? * 

It is needful here at the outset to insist upon the fact that our 
inquiry has nothing to do with the real condition of Ireland in the 
time of Adrian TV. All that it has to do with is Adrian’s idea of 
that condition. Our contention is simply that, granting the Ireland 
of the twelfth century to have been all that it is represented by the 
Analecta, and Father Gasquet and Father Morris, as well as by 
Dr. Lynch and Cardinal Moran, the Roman court was not in 
possession of the evidence which can now be brought forward on 
the subject from the native records of the land; and that Adrian’s 
line of action, as expressed in the letter, was at variance neither 
with reason nor with righteousness, neither with the evidence actually 
before him nor with the course adopted by his predecessors towards 
the Irish church and nation. Cardinal Moran, the writer in the 
Analecta, and Father Gasquet consider that the flourishing 
spiritual condition of Ireland at this time must have been well 
known at Rome, through reports received from the numerous 
church councils held throughout the country during the previous 
century, as well as through Adrian’s old Irish teacher and friend, 


*! Moran, p. 51. 8 Laudabiliter, trans. Moran, p. 50. 
* This is admitted by Bellesheim, pp. 371-2, and Jungmann, pp. 213-8. 
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Marianus; and Father Morris derides the idea of ‘the vicar of 
Christ ignoring not only the presence of his own legate, but the 
very existence of Christianity, in a country which at the time 
possessed a well-organised hierarchy and innumerable religious com- 
munities.’ ** On this it may be remarked, first, that ‘ Laudabiliter ’ 
does not ‘ignore the very existence of Christianity’ in Ireland, for 
it speaks of the pope’s special readiness to plant ‘a faithful seed 
dear to God’ in ‘ Ireland and all the other islands on which Christ 
the Sun of Justice has shone, and which have received the traditions 
of the Christian faith ;’ ® and secondly, that on this very point the 
preamble of the letter to Henry differs significantly from that of the 
letter to Louis, which otherwise it so closely resembles. While 
Henry’s design upon Ireland is described in the former as an under- 
taking 

ad declarandum indoctis et rudibus populis Christianae fidei veritatem, et 
vitiorum plantaria de agro Domini extirpanda . . . ad subdendum illum 
populum legibus . . . pro vitiorum restringendo decursu, pro corrigendis 
moribus et virtutibus inserendis, pro Christianae religionis augmento, 


the project of Louis and Henry is said to be ad paganorum bar- 
bariem debellandam, et ad gentes apostatrices et quae Catholicae fidei 
refugiunt nee recipiunt veritatem, Christianorum jugo et ditioni 
subdendas.** That is, the latter expedition was to bring under sub- 
jection to a Christian government a race of heathens who wilfully 
rejected the true faith, and who can have been none other than the 
Moors in Spain; the former was to improve the spiritual, moral, and 
social condition of a land which was already a ‘ field of the Lord,’ 
but in which there was supposed to be some danger of the wheat 
being choked by the tares. 

To return, however, to the subject of Pope Adrian’s knowledge 
of the state of Ireland previous to, and at the time of, his accession to 
the papal chair. Cardinal Moran, the Analecta writer, and Father 
Gasquet bring no proofs to support their view of this matter. 
Father Morris discusses it in a desultory way; the evidence which 
he adduces amounts to this: From the opening of the twelfth cen- 
tury there had been in Ireland a succession of resident papal 
legates; it was by the authority of the first of these that St. 
Malachi was appointed archbishop of Armagh in 1184: St. Malachi 
went to Rome in 1139, and was received with the highest honours 
by Pope Innocent IL; he also twice visited Clairvaux, and was inti- 
mate with St. Bernard; lastly, in 1152 a cardinal, John Paparo, 
was sent to Ireland by Eugene III to establish four metropolitan 
sees, and to bestow the pallium on their occupants.’ The story 


Morris, p. 70. 8’ Laudabiliter, trans. Morris, p. 122. 
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of the relations between Rome and Ireland in the twelfth century, 
as Father Morris tells it, recalls his own description of Adrian’s 
letter ; it has ‘neither beginning nor end, neither head nor tail.’ 
Nor is this surprising, when we notice that for the whole of this 
important subject he refers to only one original authority, the life 
of St. Malachi by St. Bernard. Even for the legation of John 
Paparo the reference given is to ‘Mac Geoghegan, p. 235.’* 
Father Morris charges Dr. Lanigan with ‘impatience; ’ ® if he him- 
self had not been too impatient to follow Lanigan’s guidance and 
trace in the original sources the story of Ireland’s ecclesiastical 
development during the twelfth century, he might have learned that 
in the remarkable quickening of intercourse which certainly took 
place at this time between Ireland and the Holy See, a most impor- 
tant patt was played, on the one hand by the English church, and 
on the other by a personage who seems to be in his eyes little more 
than the friend and biographer of St. Malachi—the statesman- 
saint of Clairvaux. 

From 1074 to 1152 the bishops of Dublin, from 1096 to 1152 
the bishops of Waterford, professed obedience to the archbishop of 
Canterbury as their metropolitan. Through these Irish suffragans 
Lanfranc and Anselm came into epistolary communication with the 
Irish kings; and the correspondence of both prelates shows how 
they endeavoured to promote improvements in the organisation and 
discipline of the Irish church. Another Irish bishop, Gilbert of 
Limerick, was in close relations with St. Anselm during the latter’s 
closing years; and it was Gilbert who, in 1117 or 1118, was 
appointed the first resident legate for Ireland. Then arose St. 
Malachi, and by the sheer force of his own saintly character and 
life restored the see of St. Patrick to its pristine greatness and 
glory. In 1139 Gilbert resigned his legation, and Innocent II 
transferred it to Malachi, who had gone to Rome to entreat that the 
pope would ratify the scheme at which Gilbert had been labouring 
for the organisation of the Irish dioceses, by granting a pallium to 
the archbishop of Armagh, and another to the bishop of Cashel. 
This the pope refused to do, save at the formal petition of the whole 
Irish church. Such a petition was drawn up at the synod of 
Inispatrick in 1148, and St. Malachi set out to carry it to Rome, 
but he died on the way, at Clairvaux. The petition found its way 
to Rome nevertheless, for it was far more than granted. In 1150 
Cardinal John Paparo was sent as legatus a latere to Ireland; the 
civil war in England hindered his journey for more thana year, but at 
the end of 1151 he reached his destination, and in March 1152 a 
grant of metropolitical jurisdiction and insignia not only to 
Armagh and Cashel, but also to Tuam and Dublin, completed the 
diocesan and provincial organisation’ of Ireland at the synod of 

® Ibid. pp. 69, 102. ® Ibid. p. 142. 
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Kells. There can scarcely be a doubt that it was St. Bernard who 
had forwarded to Rome the last request of his Irish friend, and who 
had virtually taken St. Malachi’s place as advocate and guardian of 
the Irish church. He had long stood in a like relation to the 
church of England. Another of his friends had, three years before 
St. Malachi’s death, ascended the papal chair as Eugene III; and 
from that hour, at least, pope and abbot had been labouring 
together to end the civil anarchy of England by building up a 
united nation and a stable secular government on the basis of a free 
and united national church. In England their work was bearing 
fruit more evidently year by year; the strife of parties was gradu- 
ally dying down; and the coming of the king under whom, as St. 
Edward had prophesied, the sorrows of the land were to cease, was 
already felt to be at hand. 

Meanwhile, in Ireland, the warfare, bloodshed, and confusion 
resulting from the rivalries of the provincial kings and lesser 
chieftains, and the inability of any one of them to establish a lasting 
supremacy, showed no sign of abating. The abduction of Dervor- 
gilla of Breffny by King Dermot of Leinster, whose dire conse- 
quences in after time have given to the wretched couple a place 
in history parallel to that held in legend by Helen and Paris, 
occurred in 1152, the year of the synod of Kells; 1154, the year of 
the accession of Pope Adrian and King Henry, figures in the annals 
of the Four Masters as a year of almost ceaseless warfare all over 
the country. Doubtless, as in all lands and all ages, the annalists 
show us only the worst side of the picture; and their ‘ drum 
and trumpet history,’ their tale of crime and vengeance, raid and 
battle, fire and sword, does not cover the whole field of contem- 
porary Irish life. But it was this ‘drum and trumpet history ’ that 
must inevitably ring the furthest over land and sea, and echo 
loudest in the ears of the pope, anxious for the safety of the work 
which his predecessors had put so well in train, and which he himself 
was so eager to foster. What hope could there seem to be of its 
progress under such political conditions ? What could the organi- 
sation of the Irish church seem likely to avail, unless its order were 
reflected in that of the state ? 

We indeed may believe that the national system of Ireland 
contained elements of good sufficient to overcome the evil, and 
that it would, if left alone, have righted itself far better without 
any extraneous intervention save the fatherly direction of the pope 
himself through his legates and the prelates of the Irish church. 
But that Adrian, or any statesman of his day, should view the case 
in this light was simply impossible. The medieval ideal. of a 
properly organised state was a body with all its members grouped 
in orderly subjection under one supreme head ; just as the medieval 
ideal of a properly organised Christendom was a group of states 
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under one supreme head for temporal purposes, and another for 
spiritual purposes. The first thing which the men of the twelfth 
century required in a ruler was that he should ‘do justice ;’ by 
which they raeant, not what we nowadays mean by the phrase, 
but simply to enforce order. As the supremacy of the temporal 
head of Christendom was practically in abeyance outside his 
own immediate realms, the duty of providing for this enforcement 
of order in a land which appeared incompetent to make such 
provision for itself devolved in the last resort upon the pope. To 
choose or accept a foreign sovereign as the instrument for such 
work was indeed an unusually strong measure; but it was not 
without a precedent which in 1155 was fresh in the minds of all 
men. Less than a hundred years before, Duke William of Nor- 
mandy had sought from Pope Alexander II a blessing on his pro- 
jected conquest of England. Politically, socially, ecclesiastically, 
that country was then at peace under a government acknowledged by 
the whole people. Its condition was at least as well known to 
Alexander as that of Ireland could be to Adrian. England, how- 
ever, had put herself in the wrong by her acceptance of a schismatic 
primate and her choice of a perjured king. Alexander therefore 
-~-whether rightly or wrongly is nothing to the present purpose— 
held himself justified in sanctioning William's forcible intervention. 
He sent to the duke a ring of great price, °° and a consecrated 
banner in omen regni, as William of Malmesbury says.®' In the 
parallel case of Adrian and Henry, the place of the banner was 
taken by a letter. In neither case was there any grant of sove- 
reignty, any intention of ceremonial investiture. Discussions 
about the donation of Constantine, and the use or non-use made of 
it by the popes with regard to grants of temporal sovereignty,®? are 
therefore really beside the mark. The remark about islands being 
subject to St. Peter is, as Cardinal Moran says, not a doctrinal 
statement; it merely states ‘a principle recognised by the inter- 
national law of Europe in the middle ages.’® If it had not been 
recognised, a forger would have had no motive for putting it into 
either ‘ Laudabiliter ’ or ‘ Metalogicus ; ’ and the precise nature of the 
subjection assumed in it is no more defined in the letter of Adrian 
than in the action of Alexander II. The so-called ‘ Bull Laudabiliter ’ 
is in truth, as the writer in the Analecta and Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung 
remark, not a bull at all in the strict technical sense, but, as 
Cardinal Moran calls it, ‘nothing more than a commendatory 
letter ;’® a fact which is enough to account for its informal aspect. 

*% Roman de Rou, vv.11,452-5. 

*! Will. Malm. (ed. Stubbs), ii. 299; cf. Will. Poitiers (ed. Duchesne), p. 123, and 
Ord. Vit. (ibid.) p. 493 C. 4 
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A ring, again, was not the usual symbol of investiture with a 
temporal fief. But it was the symbol of investiture with some 
ecclesiastical offices; and the rhetorical flourish whereby John of 
Salisbury, when referring to the transaction nearly five years later, 
not in a formal history or state paper, but in a chapter of autobio- 
graphy where it came in as a mere episode in his own personal 
reminiscences, applied the same word to the token by which Adrian 
signified his approval of an enterprise expressly stated to be for a 
religious end, need startle no unprejudiced reader. Neither 
William nor Henry asked for a formal grant of investiture which 
—involving as it must have done a corresponding homage on their 
part to the grantor whose right of overlordship would be implied 
in the very fact of such a grant—would have been extremely in- 
convenient to them both. All that they asked for, and all that they 
received, was the pope’s approbation of their enterprise. Alike to 
him and to them, from their different points of view, the important 
matter was that in some way, and by some title or other, William, in 
order to carry out the work of reform which he proposed to do in 
England—Henry, to carry out the work of reform which he was 
volunteering to do in Ireland—should be ‘ received by the people 
of that land as lord.’ Father Morris very truly says: ‘ It shows 
a strange ignorance of the constitution of kingdoms in the middle 
ages when the title of dominus o: “lord,” which was all that 


Henry II aspired to in Ireland .. . is supposed to have been 
equivalent to that of king. What dominus meant in the inter- 
national law of the period,’ he adds, ‘is very hard positively to 


’ 


determine ;’ and this also is unquestionably correct, for the exact 
shade of meaning attached to the word differs greatly in different 
examples of its use. Few scholars, however, will probably be found 
to agree with Father Morris’s opinion that ‘ it was a title of honour 
rather than of authority.’°* That it very commonly was so in 
practice is undeniable ; but the ideal which it represented— however 
seldom realised—was something widely different from this. The 
supreme ‘lord’—the lord paramount, as he is sometimes called— 
was in theory, as an aspirant to the supreme lordship of all western 
Europe had once pithily expressed it, ‘not king, but king's master.’ 
This was the mastery which Henry aspired to gain over the lesser 
kings of Ireland, and which Adrian sanctioned his endeavour to 
gain, for the peace of the land. When John of Salisbury wrote his 
‘Metalogicus,’ Alexander’s banner and Alexander’s ring were not 
improbably lying by the side of Adrian’s letter and Adrian’s ring 
in the muniment chest at Winchester. What sort of lordship 
William had established over England was evident to all men; 
Henry Fitz-Empress was at that very moment king and lord of the 
whole English realm by virtue of his descent from the Conqueror. John 
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was simply reasoning from analogy when he assumed that Henry’s 
projected lordship over Ireland, if it ever took practical shape at 
all, would be such as he too might transmit to his descendants ‘ to hold 
by hereditary right.’ * 

Was, however, the character of Henry Fitz-Empress, as known 
to the pope and to the world at large in 1155, such as to render un- 
justifiable, or even imprudent, Adrian’s acceptance of him as an 
instrument in a work of reform ? 

Father Morris states that his ‘contribution to the controversy’ 
respecting ‘ Laudabiliter ’ ‘ isan attempt to approach the subject ina 
somewhat different manner from that usually adopted; ’ that is to 
say, by means of ‘a brief inquiry into the characters of those con- 
cerned in the supposed transaction, followed by an attempt to find 
out what were the opinions of Irishmen in the twelfth century — 
regarding a matter about which it is impossible to suppose that 
they could be indifferent;’ or, as he expresses it elsewhere, ‘ by 
expanding arguments drawn from the history of the period, and 
examining the characters of the chief actors in this mysterious 
drama.’ °* This method, as applied to the ‘Laudabiliter’ controversy, 
is not altogether new. The first hint of it is to be found in White’s 
‘ Apologia ;’*® and the main part of Father Morris’s argument against 
the authenticity of ‘ Laudabiliter’ from the character of Henry and 
his relations with the Church is anticipated by Dr. Lynch in his 
argument against the authenticity of the letter whereby Alexander 
III is said to have confirmed the favour granted by his predecessor 
to Henry.’ The two separate questions, as to the genuineness of 
the two letters, have been somewhat mixed up by other writers ; !! 
Dr. Lynch very properly kept them distinct, and Father Morris 
evidently intends to do the same, for he expressly disclaims all 
concern with the letter ascribed to Alexander, saying: ‘ Our inquiry 
comes down no further than Pope Adrian.’'°? Unluckily, however, 
he does, in fact, confound the two questions by applying to the first 
arguments which are only appropriate to the second. The general 
argument from character (if this phrase may be allowed) must 
obviously be a somewhat inconclusive one, especially when applied 
to a period so remote from us as the twelfth century. Our know- 
ledge of the characters of persons who lived and died so many 
hundreds of years ago can only be gathered from the records of 
their lives. To begin by evolving out of these records some idea 
of a man’s character, and then, when a single fact occurring in 
the records appears out of harmony with that idea, to say in effect 
‘So much the worse for the fact,’ is not exactly the way in which 


* This is admitted by Professor Jungmann, pp. 219-20. 
88 Morris, pp. 65, 66, 68. % White, pp. 201-5. 
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an historical discussion will be best ‘ kept on the higher and more 
philosophic level to which’ Father Morris claims to have ‘ attempted 
to raise it.’' It is at all events plain that such a method of 
criticism could only be employed with safety by a scholar familiar 
with every step in the career, every detail of the surroundings, of 
the men whom he should set himself to judge, and steeped in the 
spirit of the times wherein they lived and moved and had their 
being. 

Father Morris gives an account of Henry II which begins with 
these words: ‘Henry Plantagenet was another Henry VIII born 
before his time.’'*' One can but wonder what another critic of 
‘ Laudabiliter,’ whom English students delight to reverence as their 
master in the ecclesiastical history of the reign of Henry VIII, can 
think of such a comparison as this.’ Father Morris proceeds, 
first, ‘to give the reader some idea of the public and private cha- 
racter of this personage from his youth upwards, and especially at 
the period when the sovereign pontiff is supposed to have intrusted 
him with so delicate and sacred a mission ;’!°* and then to discuss, 
by way of commentary on the life of Adrian IV, the relations be- 
tween the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ people and the Norman kings down to 
the time of Henry II.’ The only original sources of information 
which he appears to have consulted on these matters are the 
Venerable Bede,—‘ the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’’ published by Dr. 
Giles with Venerable Bede’s History,’ ‘Oderic, Vitalis,’ '* St. Bernard, 
the Letters of St. Thomas of Canterbury, ‘Roger of Pontigny,’ 
and the untrustworthy but yet indispensable Gerald of Wales. 
His other authorities are Rohrbacher, Thierry, Martin, Lingard, 
Ciaconi, and Baronius. Elsewhere he refers once to Bishop Stubbs’s 
editions of Gervase of Canterbury and Roger of Howden; '®® 
and on another occasion he pits Roger of Howden and William 
of ‘ Newbury’ against Gerald." He tells us that ‘the most 
damning evidence against Henry is to be found in the epistles of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. The saint had known the king from 
his youth.’''' Father Morris once cites a letter of St. Thomas in 
the Rolls edition; he is therefore not wholly unaware of Canon 
Robertson’s labours on the history of the Canterbury martyr. It 
is a pity that he did not avail himself of them to acquire clearer 
notions on this part of his subject. Even from Migne’s reprint of 
the old edition by Giles, however, to which he refers both for the 
letters and for ‘ Roger of Pontigny’—nay rather, from his own 


103 Thid. p. 130. 104 Tbid. p. 70. 

‘0s The comparison may possibly have been suggested by a remark of Mr. Brewer’s, 
upon Henry II’s reception of the first nomination of Gerald to St. David’s: ‘He 
snorted out his wrath as none but he and Henry VIII knew how’ (Gir. Cambr. Opp. 
vol. i. pref. xxix). 
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reverend and learned namesake's well-known sketch of the martyr’s 
life—he might have discovered that the personal acquaintance 
between St. Thomas and Henry had begun only at the king’s 
accession, less than twelve months before the date assigned to John 
of Salisbury’s mission to Rome. ‘ How much light is thrown upon 
the English side of our subject by a glance at the private life of 
Adrian IV, and the relations of St. Thomas with Henry Plan- 
tagenet’ ''? is a matter which perhaps need hardly be discussed 
in detail with Father Morris. It may suffice to observe that his 
reading of the English Chronicle appears to have stopped short of 
the passage wherein the English people’s opinion of the character of 
their young Angevin king, in the bright morning of his reign, is set 
forth in words which—coming from such a source—are of them- 
selves enough to justify Adrian’s choice : ‘ All folk loved him, for he 
did good justice and made peace.’ 

The next group of arguments against ‘ Laudabiliter’ may be 
called arguments from silence: the silence of Henry himself re- 
specting the letter, during twenty or more years after the date at 
which it is alleged to have been sent; of Adrian’s successors, both 
as to the letter itself, and as to the tribute of Peter-pence mentioned 
in it as promised by Henry from Ireland; of king and pope alike, 
in the oath taken by Henry to Alexander II in 1172; of Cardinal 
Vivian, Alexander’s legate in Ireland, in 1177 ; of Henry’s secretary, 
Peter of Blois, throughout his correspondence ; of John Lackland and 
Innocent III, at the homage in 1213 ; of Pope Adrian’s biographers ; 
of the Irish annals. 

First, it is acknowledged on all hands that there is no sign of any 
attempt on Henry’s part to publish the letter in Ireland, and no 
mention of its existence by any contemporary writer (with the dis- 
puted exception of John of Salisbury) before 1175. In that year 
Gerald states that the letter was read before a synod of bishops at 
Waterford.''* This statement, however, rests upon Gerald’s 
authority alone ; beyond this there is no direct evidence that the 
letter was ever formally published in Ireland at all, and it is in fact 
heard of no more till its text appears in 1188 in the pages of Gerald 
himself. 

Secondly, three letters are extant which purport to have been 
written by Pope Alexander III, in September 1172,' to Henry, the 
Irish princes, and the Irish bishops. Cardinal Moran holds that 
these letters ‘are certainly authentic,’ and that they ‘furnish an 
unanswerable argument for wholly setting it (‘ Laudabiliter) ‘aside as 
groundless and unauthentic.’'!° The writer in the Analecta, on the 
contrary, regards them as forgeries;''® but nevertheless he too 


"2 Tbid. p. 87. 13 Gir. Cambr. Opp. v. 315-6. 
114 Misprinted ‘1170’ in Gasquet, p. 92. 
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endeavours to use them as arguments against ‘ Laudabiliter,’ for the 
same reason which is urged by Cardinal Moran: ‘ They are entirely 
devoted to the circumstances of the invasion of our island and its 
results, and yet the only title that they recognise in Henry is “ that 
monarch’s power, and the submission of the Irish chieftains ;”’ '"’ 
they make no mention of any papal grant, nor of the tribute of 
Peter-pence, which ‘ Laudabiliter’ expressly states that Henry had 
undertaken to establish in Ireland. Moreover, that tribute never 
was introduced into Ireland at all, and no later pope ever demanded it. 

Thirdly, in that same year 1172, Henry, as a condition of 
receiving absolution from the pope’s legates for the death of St. 
Thomas, took an oath whereby, amongst other things, he is said 
to have sworn that he and his heirs for ever would ‘ receive and 
hold the kingdom of England of Pope Alexander and his catholic 
successors,’ ''® but without a word about holding Ireland on similar 
terms. There exists also a letter which purports to have been ad- 
dressed by Henry to the pope, and which contains these words: 
Vestrae jurisdictionis est regnum Angliae, et quantum ad feudatarii 
juris obligationem, vobis dumtaxat obnoxius teneor, ''® again without 
any hint of a like obligation as regards Ireland. 

Fourthly, in 1177, a papal legate in Ireland, Cardinal Vivian, 
advised the Ulstermen ‘to fight for their country’ against a threat- 
ened attack of John de Courcy ; '*° whence it is inferred that Vivian 
either was unaware of the existence of ‘ Laudabiliter,’ or knew it to 
be a forgery. 

Fifthly, Henry’s confidential secretary, Peter of Blois, who 
knew all the king’s affairs, and who was also a personal friend of 
John of Salisbury, in the whole of his voluminous correspondence 
mentions Ireland but once, and then only to say that Henry 
paternis facultatibus superaddens in fortitudine manus suae ducatum 
Normanniae, ducatum Aquitaniae, ducatum Britanniae, regnum Angliae, 


regnum Scotiae, regnum Hiberniae, regnum Walliae, paternae magnifi- 
centiae titulos inaestimabiliter ampliavit.'?! 


Ubi vides Hiberniae consecutionem viribus Henrici, non Pontificis 
largitioni acceptam referri, comments Lynch,'” and thence proceeds 
to argue that the pope’s ‘ grant’ is a forgery ; forgetting that if the 
words in fortitudine manus suae were to exclude every other agency 
in the acquisition of Ireland, they must do the same in the case of 
all the other territories named in Peter’s list, and that if this view 
were adopted, a large part of the history of western Europe in the 
twelfth century would have to be entirely rewritten. 





7 Moran, pp. 58-9. "8 Baronius, xix. 393; Anal. pp. 283-4. 
1 Pet. Blois, ep. 136 (Giles, ii. 20; Anal. p. 284). Giles dated this letter ‘a.p. 
1177?’; the Analecta writer dates it 1172. 
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Sixthly, King John in 1218, when doing homage to the pope for 
Treland as well as for England, n’all?gue aucun ancien titre; il 
s’exprime comme faisant une concession nouvelle, comme offrant spon- 
tanément son royaume a UV’ Eglise romaine. Le Pape Innocent non 
plus, dans sa réponse, ne dit pas wn seul mot de la bulle d’ Adrien ; '* 
nor did he make any claim for Peter-pence, but accepted. without 
remark John’s promise of a yearly tribute of 300/. from Ireland, 
which promise, says the writer in the Analecta, protesta hautement 
contre la bulle apocryphe d Adrien IV.'*4 

Seventhly, two biographies of Adrian IV were written in the 
fourteenth century, and ‘in neither is there any mention of this 
important act of the pope.’ !* 

Eighthly, none of the Irish annals ever mention it at all.'!** To 
which may be added that all the English chroniclers of the 
thirteenth century, except Ralf de Diceto, Roger of- Wendover, and 
Matthew Paris (somewhat important exceptions, indeed) ignore it 
likewise. 

From all these things it is concluded that Henry dared not 
produce the letter during the lifetime of Adrian, who would have 
disowned it, nor during that of Louis, who would have detected 
and exposed it as a forgery ; that it was either unknown at Rome, 
or regarded as false, and therefore purposely ignored by the popes 
themselves and by the English kings in their communications with 
them; and that it was suspected, if not absolutely disbelieved, in 
Ireland, and probably in England also. 

Those who draw this conclusion have failed to notice one other 
argument which might be deduced from the silence of Adrian’s 
successors. That the popes were really unaware of the existence 
of ‘ Laudabiliter ’ and its story for more than a hundred years is 
incredible. Writers who so strongly emphasise the paternal care 
of the sovereign pontiffs for Ireland, and their intimate knowledge 
of all that was passing there, cannot seriously suppose them to have 
long remained in ignorance of a trick played by the English king in 
a matter which these writers consider of such vital importance both 
to the fate of that country and to the honour of the Holy See. How 
then can they account for the fact that not one of Adrian’s suc- 
cessors ever lifted up his voice to protest against the wrong done to 
Adrian’s memory, to denounce the wrongdoers who were unjustly 
trading upon his name, and to warn the faithful against allowing 
themselves to be deceived, in so grave a matter, by an impudent 
and mischievous forgery ? 

The true argument from silence in the case of ‘ Laudabiliter’ is 
in fact a very simple one. It is implied in Cardinal Moran’s own 
words: ‘The supposed bull of Pope Adrian had no part whatever 


23 Anal. p. 315. 4 Anal. p. 317. So also Lynch, ii. 436. 
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in the submission of the Irish chieftains to Henry II’; '’ nor, it 
may be added, in the submission of the Irish bishops and clergy. 
At the opening of Henry’s reign, when he very characteristically 
proposed to kill two birds with one stone, and reduce Ireland to 
order after the pattern of that which had already won him the love 
of ‘all folk’ in England, by setting up his brother, William of 
Anjou, to rule it under himself as overlord, it was extremely natural 
that he should seek to obtain for his enterprise the blessing of the 
English pope, newly crowned like himself, and whom he seems to 
have greeted immediately after his accession with eager suggestions 
of work to be done and crusades to be preached in all directions.'** 
Circumstances, however, hindered the fulfilment of this project ; 
and when at length an opening came for intervention in Ireland, 
it came in a way which altered the whole aspect of the case. It 
came through Dermot of Leinster’s appeal for succour, at a 
moment when Henry was in the hottest of his fight with the 
church and with France both at once, when his own direct 
intervention in Ireland was impossible, and he could only accept 
the homage volunteered by Dermot, and give a vague general 
sanction to the furtherance of Dermot’s cause by any subject 
of the Angevin realms who cared to risk the adventure. The 
consequence was the invasion of Ireland by Strongbow and the 
Geraldines, and the establishment on its western coast of what in 
less than three years grew into a new feudal state, independent of 
all royal control, and composed of skilled warriors sprung for the 
most part from a union of the two most turbulent races in Europe— 
the Norman baronage and the Welsh people—hound together by 
the closest ties of kindred as well as of common interest, and under 
the leadership of a disgraced English noble. For this consequence 
Henry was certainly not responsible. Nothing could be more 
threatening to his interests as an English king; and nothing could 
be more honourable, more absolutely removed from any attempt to 
profit by the condition of affairs in Ireland to effect an entrance 
there for himself, than the means whereby he sought to check it. 
He issued, some time in 1170, an edict forbidding all further inter- 
meddling of his subjects in Ireland, and bidding those who were 
already there either return before Easter next, or consider them- 
selves banished for life.'*? The command was disregarded. On 
the one hand, the invaders were virtually defying their own natural 
sovereign ; on the other, they were driving the Irish to desperation ; 
and, thus by their own acts placed between two fires, they were 


7 Moran, p. 52; ef. Jungmann, p. 219. 
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growing desperate themselves. So, Gervase of Canterbury tells us, 
just when Henry was anxiously looking out for a refuge from the 
storm which the catastrophe of Dec. 29 had conjured up over his 
head, two more appeals reached him from across the Irish sea. 


The native kings and inhabitants of the country sent envoys to the 
king of England, asking that he would come into Ireland and help them 
against the mischievousness of Earl Richard, and take to himself the do- 
minion of Ireland. Earl Richard on his part, fearing lest the king should 
deprive him of his conquests, sent messengers, offering to hold those con- 
quests of the king. These, then, were two causes why the king went to 
Ireland, the appeal of the Irish for defence against Richard, and Richard’s 
appeal that they might not be protected against him. The third, which I 
believe was the chiefest, was that he might more easily avoid, or observe 
with less public exposure, the impending interdict.'*° 


The Irish appeal may very well have been despatched before the 
murder of St. Thomas, at the moment when Henry was formally at 
peace with both primate and pope. There is nothing impossible in 
Gervase’s account of that appeal, for it is certain that the Irish 
kings, all save one, acted in precise accord with its terms. Even if 
it be a fiction, however, their action and that of the Irish prelates, 
and the reason of this action in the case of both, are none the less 
plain. They simply ‘bowed to Henry for need,’ as the English 
clergy and people had bowed to his great-grandfather a hundred 
years before. Henry, in short, said nothing about the pope’s letter 
because it was a matter of no practical consequence whatever ; and 
the silence of Alexander III, of his legate Vivian, of Peter of Blois, 
of Innocent and John, of Adrian’s biographers, of the Irish and 
English chronicles, is to be accounted for on the same ground.'*! 
The ‘ bull’ which some of its modern critics treat asa state paper of 
such tremendous importance was in the eyes of its writer, its re- 
cipient, and every other man of their day simply a ‘ commendatory 
letter,’ whereby Henry had the satisfaction of knowing, not that he 
was expressly bidden, or desired, or authorised, or advised by 
the Father of Christendom to do a certain thing, but that, if he did 
do it, the Father of Christendom, ‘resting on the good intentions 
set forth by that monarch himself,’ '*? would have nothing to say 
against it. In 1155 there was everything to indicate the sincerity 
of those good intentions ; in 1171-2 Henry, however changed in 
other respects, still did nothing to belie a wish to fulfil them so far 
as Ireland was concerned, according to his lights and the lights of 
his day. Alexander III, therefore, merely recognised Henry’s 
assumption of dominion over Ireland, as the Irish kings and bishops 
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themselves had acknowledged it, without further question. His 
predecessor’s letter might have been adduced by the king as an 
argument in his own favour, had the occasion for such an argument 
arisen; but no such occasion ever did arise. The last few years 
have seen the beginnings of a new school of English historians who 
appear to look upon Henry Fitz-Empress as little better than a fool. 
To them, perhaps, the theory may commend itself that he went to 
the trouble of forging a letter in the pope’s name, only to keep it 
buried for twenty or thirty years, or of forging a letter in the name 
of a dead pope, only to let it ooze out, rather than to publish it, in 
Ireland and England at a time when it could be of no practical 
use to him whatever. Students who have been trained under older 
masters will prefer to interpret history on simpler and less fan- 
tastic principles. 

As regards Henry’s homage to the pope in 1172 (if indeed the 
homage was done), a separate mention of Ireland in it would have 
been absurd; no such homage was called for by Adrian’s letter, 
which made no grant of investiture; and so far as Henry was, or 
claimed to be, ‘lord of Ireland’ at all, he made the claim and 
exercised the overlordship in his character of king of England, and 
homage for England would include homage for Ireland as an under- 
fief of the English crown, like Scotland and Wales. In 1213 the 
position was different. In one of Henry’s various schemes for 
parcelling out his realms as underfiefs among his sons, Ireland had 
been allotted to John. The father had nothing else to give to his 
favourite child; yet he knew that, if matters in Ireland were left to 
take their course as he had been compelled to leave them hitherto, 
John, notwithstanding the gift, would be practically ‘ Lackland’ 
still. Thinking that he saw at last a prospect of leisure for the pur- 
pose, he resolved to turn Ireland’s nominal submission to his over- 
lordship into a reality, to master the whole country, and to make 
John its actual ruler under himself. His present scheme, in fact, 
was a revival of the original scheme of 1155, differing from it only 
in two details. His son was now to take the place then destined 
for his brother ; and instead of beginning with the reduction of the 
country, and deferring till it should be accomplished the question 
of its new ruler’s title and rank, he now designed to secure for John 
at once the sacred dignity of kingship. This, however, involved a 
religious ceremony of coronation and unction ; and the setting up 
of this proposed new kingdom of Ireland therefore required the con- 
sent of the church, as represented by the supreme pontiff. Accord- 
ing to two contemporary historians, Henry asked and obtained 
from Alexander III leave to carry his plan into effect; and in a 
great council held at Oxford in May 1177 formally invested his son 
with the new kingdom thus recognised by the pope.'* 
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ever, was then but ten years old; Henry soon found himself over- 
whelmed with other business, and the matter proceeded no further 
till March 1185, when John was knighted and sent to supersede 
Hugh de Lacy as governor in Ireland. Within six months the 
wretched lad had made Ireland too hot to hold-him; nevertheless, 
Henry at the close of the year applied to Urban III, who had just 
succeeded to the tiara, for a fresh permission to have his son 
crowned and anointed as king of Ireland; and Urban not only 
granted the request, but sent for the young sovereign a crown of 
peacock’s feathers set in gold. So at least we are told by the con- 
temporaries referred to above; and they add that two papal legates, 
who came to England at the following Christmas-tide, came for the 
special purpose of officiating at John’s coronation.'* That corona- 
tion indeed never took place; but it is obviousthat when the man 
who had been destined to receive it succeeded to his father’s throne, 
the two realms of England and Ireland would, in his mind, stand 
in a very different relation from that in which they had stood dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime, and a separate homage for each of them 
would be as natural from him as it would have been unnatural 
from Henry. 

The question of the Peter-pence is even more simple. Adrian 
in ‘Laudabiliter’ does not demand Peter-pence; he merely, in 
recapitulating the terms of Henry’s proposition, names its establish- 
ment as one of the things which Henry promised to do in Ireland. 
The whole of their joint scheme was necessarily subject to one con- 
dition ; Henry was to do all these good things, if he could and when 
he could. That Alexander in his three letters of 1172 (if they 
indeed are his) should say nothing about the Peter-pence, ought 
surely to excite no surprise. It would have been much more sur- 
prising, because highly derogatory to his tact, wisdom, and justice, 
if he had mentioned it at that moment. He wrote to express his 
approval of the transactions which had just taken place between the 
Irish and their new-made overlord, and to exhort all the parties 
concerned in them to mutual fidelity and good will. To expect that 
he should assail them with an instant demand for money, before 
they had had time to settle down in their new relations, would be 
to charge him with equal recklessness and rapacity. Henry had 
made himself answerable for the Peter-pence, but Henry’s sway 
over the country never became direct enough to give him a chance 
of establishing there a tribute which even in England was notori- 
ously difficult to obtain regularly. Nor were his successors better 
able than himself to redeem this part of his promise. Most reason- 
ably, therefore, did Adrian’s successors abstain from entering upon 
a useless and undignified dispute over a matter of filthy lucre, and 
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treat, John’s offer as covering all their claims upon the material 
wealth of Ireland. 

The silence so long maintained about ‘ Laudabiliter’ is broken 
in the fourteenth century. Adrian's letter is distinctly alluded to 
in a remonstrance addressed to Pope John XXII, in or about 1315, 
by Donnell O’Neill and the other Irish princes and people, or, as the 
writer in the Analecta thinks, by O’Neill in the name of all. The 
words which concern us are these : 


Adrianus Papa, predecessor vester, non tantum origine quantum 
affectione et conditione Anglicus, A.p. 1170 ad falsam et plenam iniqui- 
tate suggestionem Henrici regis Angliae . . . dominium regni nostri... 
eidem . . . contulit indebite, ordine iuris omisso omnino, Anglicana af- 
fectione, proh dolor! excaecante tanti pontificis intuitionem.'** 


Cardinal Moran, who, it has been seen, thoroughly understands 
the real meaning of Adrian’s letter, thus explains the strange use 
made of it in this remonstrance : 


The bull of Adrian IV was published by the English, and set forth by 
them as the charter-deed of their rule in Ireland, yet they violated in a 
most flagrant manner all the conditions of that papal grant. The Irish 
princes and people in self-defence had now made over the sovereignty of 
their island to Edward Bruce . . . and they pray the pope to give a formal 
sanction to their proceedings. Thus throughout the whole remonstrance 
the bull of Adrian is used as a telling argument against the injustice of 
the invaders, and as a precedent which John XXII might justly follow in 
sanctioning the transfer of the Irish crown to Edward Bruce.'*® 


No better explanation can be desired. But, if these things are so, 
does it not necessarily follow that the writers of the remonstrance 
believed in the genuineness of the letter, and had no expectation of 
finding it questioned at Rome? Pope John’s comment on the re- 
monstrance, in his letters to King Edward and to the legates in 
England, helps neither side in the controversy ; he merely says of 
‘ Laudabiliter,’ in what Father Morris describes as ‘the official Roman 
form when the fact is neither denied nor affirmed,’ concessisse 
dicitur."7 Some eight or ten years later the attitude of the Irish 
people towards the letter seems to have really changed. About 
1325 the lord justiciary and royal council of Ireland addressed to 
the same pope a letter wherein they charge the Irish with sundry 
crimes, and amongst other things with rejecting the authority of 
certain papal bulls: asserentes etiam Dominum Regem Angliae ex 
Jalsa suggestione et ex falsis bullis terram Hiberniae in dominium 
impetrasse, ac communiter hoe tenentes. Cardinal Moran is en- 
titled to argue from this that ‘ Adrian’s bull was universally rejected 
by our people.’"** But it may also be gathered from the same 


3 Anal. p. 328. 136 Moran, pp. 60-1. 
' Morris, p. 145; Theiner, Vet. Mon. Hib. p. 201. 1398 Moran, p. 62. 
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passage that the justiciar and council had no idea of its being 
doubted at Rome. And the apostolic see has, in fact, with its 
characteristic wisdom and moderation, pronounced no judgment 
upon ‘ Laudabiliter’ to this day. 

In the words of the Irish remonstrance of 1815 may be seen 
the germ of the fallacy which caused Irish feeling to turn against 
‘Laudabiliter’ at that period, and whence the discussion over it in 
our own time has in like manner sprung. The argument of that 
document may be thus abbreviated :—The domination of the 
English crown over Ireland has proved a source of much evil to 
one island, perhaps to both; Pope Adrian never would have lent a 
helping hand to the perpetration of this evil; therefore, the letter 
whereby he is said to have sanctioned the beginning of the English 
domination never came from him,—this is, in substance, the chain 
of ideas which really lies coiled up at the heart of the whole con- 
troversy. If the politics of the twelfth century are to be viewed 
through the medium of the politics of later ages, it may seem 
impossible to avoid the conclusion except by denying one or both 
of the premises. If, however, modern politics are put out of sight 
and out of mind, and those of the twelfth century are regarded 
in the light of the twelfth century itself, then one who fully accepts 
the first two propositions may yet dare to say of the third, non 
sequitur. 

Katz Noreate, 
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Mary and Anne Boleyn 


CONTROVERSY which has gone on by fits for many years past, 
seems to have failed in settling the vexed question of the com- 
parative ages of Anne Boleyn and her sister Mary, And yet it ap- 
pears to me that the final result, if not absolutely conclusive, affords 
at least that degree of certainty on which we are accustomed to rest 
in historical matters g-nerally, until new and material evidence 
is brought forward on the other side. The discussion, how- 
ever, has proceeded in a fashion so desultory and irregular that I 
find even careful critics have failed to take in the whole case on 
either side, and a methodical statement of the evidence relied on by 
the different disputants ought, I think, to be made accessible to all. 
To writers of an earlier generation the point never presented it- 
self as a matter for serious inquiry. The scandalous relations that 
atone time existed between Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn’s sister 
were supposed to have no other foundation than a malignant false- 
hood of the Jesuit Sanders ; and the question which sister was the 
elder hardly stirred the curiosity even of genealogists. But the case 
stands differently now when so much fresh documentary evidence 
has come to light; and apart from the unpleasant things said of the 
private conduct of Mary some points in her personal history have 
an imperative claim on the historian’s attention as bearing on the 
career of her more famous sister. 

First of all, the question was raised by the late Professor Brewer 
about her going to France in the year 1514 in the suite of Henry 
VIII's sister Mary when she went to marry Louis XII. All the old 
historians say that Anne, not Mary, went to France in that year, and 
in that company. But Mr. Brewer, in his preface to the first volume 
of the Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII's reign, declared this 
to be an error. ‘It was not Anne,’ he says, ‘ but Mary Boleyn, her 
elder sister, who attended the Princess into France ; and no doubt it 
is Mary, and not Anne Boleyn, who was /ille d’ honneur to Margaret of 
Savoy and the subject of that lady’s letter to Sir Thomas Boleyn, 


cited by Le Glay in his able edition of the Lettres de Max., &c. ii. 
p- 461.’! 


1 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. i. Pref. p. xv. 
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The scope of this correction was misapprehended at the time by 
some well-informed critics, who supposed that Mr. Brewer intended 
to dispute the indisputable fact that Anne Boleyn passed some of 
her early years in France. Mr. Brewer, accordingly, in the preface 
to the third volume of the same work (p. cecexxx), made a further 
explanation on the subject, suggesting, as the most probable view, 
that she went to France with her father in 1519 and remained there 
till 1522. In his fourth volume he was obliged once more to recur 
to the subject (Introd. ecxxxiii), still maintaining that it was Mary 
Boleyn and not Anne who went to France in 1514 with the sister 
of Henry VIII. 

As this opinion has been questioned by several writers since,’ it 
is desirable first to examine the evidences on which it was based, 
and secondly to see what is to be said on the other side. 

First of all we have a record printed by Leland from an old 
heraldic book, of the lords, ladies, and gentlemen who went over to 
France with Mary and were present at her marriage with Louis 
XIL; at the end of which is a list of six ‘ gentilwomen which were ap- 
pointed to have abidden in France, with the French Qwene.’ Among 
these six occurs the name ‘M. [i.e. Mistress or Miss] Boleyne ;’ 
and it is agreed on all hands that this must be the designation of 
the elder sister, not of the younger. The question then arises, was 
Anne Boleyn older or younger than her sister Mary? If Anne was 
the elder, it is clear that she was intended ; or, taking the converse 
mode of reasoning, if it can be shown that Anne went to France in 
1514, it seems fairly plausible to maintain that she, not Mary, must 
have been the elder sister. 

Now Mr. Brewer, when he wrote, was aware of no evidence which 
went distinctly to show that Anne Boleyn went to France in the 
year 1514; and as he accepted Camden’s statement—the only posi- 
tive statement that exists upon the subject—that she was born in 
1507, he naturally thought it quite incredible ‘that a child of seven 
years old would be taken from the nursery and her name be inserted 
in an official list of gentlewomen appointed to attend on the princess 
of England at her approaching marriage with Louis XII, ‘ to do ser- 
vice to the Queen.’ But since Mr. Brewer’s day evidence has been 
produced by Mr. Friedmann which certainly makes it appear that 
Anne went over to France as early as 1514; for, not to mention 
other testimonies of some value, this is distinctly stated by a well- 
informed foreigner in London, who wrote a French poem on Anne’s 
tragic history a fortnight after her execution. The result has 

* For the opposite view, see Hepworth Dixon in Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
1876 and controversy thereupon in Atheneum January-June 1876, pp. 427, 463, 496, 
533, 566, 597. Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, ii. App. 315-322; Round’s Early Life of 


Anne Boleyn, ard controversy thereupon in Atheneum, January-June 1886, pp. 391, 
424, 488, 811. 


* Printed by Crapelet at the end of Lettres de Henri VIII ad Anne Boleyn. 
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been that recent critics have turned Mr. Brewer’s own argument 
against his conclusion, insisting that Anne must have been older 
than her sister Mary, and that the date of her birth given by 
Camden must be wrong, as it is quite inconceivable that a child 
of seven could have been named as one of the Princess Mary’s 
gentlewomen. 

One point, unfortunately, has been overlooked on both sides. 
Mr. Brewer, taking for granted that Anne Boleyn was only seven 
. years of age in 1514, inferred justly enough that she could not have 
been the Mistress Boleyn mentioned in Leland’s list. His critics, 
on the other hand, finding that Anne Boleyn did go to France in 
1514, consider it equally clear that she and not Mary is the Mistress 
Boleyn named in the list, and they see no reason, apparently, for 
believing that Mary was ever in France at all. But why should 
not both sisters have gone abroad in that year? The elder might 
have been quite capable of taking care of the younger, until the 
day that she was left under the protection of Queen Claude, and the 
official list would not have mentioned that a gentlewoman named 
Mistress Boleyn was accompanied by a child of seven years old. 
This may perhaps seem a mere hypothesis, and so it would have 
been if there were no positive evidence that Mary spent some time 
in France as well as Anne; but although Messrs. Friedmann and 
Round, in maintaining Anne’s seniority, were not aware of this, the 
fact can now be proved beyond all question. For just before Anne 
Boleyn’s fall the bishop of Faenza, papal nuncio in France (Ridolfo 
Pio, afterwards cardinal of Carpi), reporting to Rome some recent 
rumours (not very accurate certainly) about the demoralised English 
court, said that ‘that woman’ (meaning Anne Boleyn, whom he 
disdained to name) had pretended to have miscarried of a son when 
she was not really with child at all, and that to keep up the deceit 
she would allow no one to attend on her but her sister, whom the 
French king knew when she was in France ‘per una grandissima 
ribalda et infame sopra tutte. * I may remark in passing that this 
seems to throw some light upon Sanders’s statement that Anne 
Boleyn was known in France for her shameless behaviour as ‘the 
English mare.’ The epithet, no doubt, was given to her sister, not 
to her. But the important point to note at present is that Mary 
Boleyn certainly spent some time in France as well as her sister 
Anne ; and, that being the case, there is no reason whatever why 
she should not have been the Mistress Boleyn who attended the 
Princess Mary in 1514. 

I take it, then, as sufficiently well ascertained that Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, an old courtier, found the means of sending both his 
daughters abroad and giving them a French education. Where or 
how he disposed of each is a question not so easily answered, except 

* Calendar, Henry VIII, vol. x. No. 450. 
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that in the case of Anne we know that she was soon, or at least 
after a time, taken into the household of Claude, the queen of 
Francis I. At first, however, if Sanders is not mistaken, she was 
placed under the care of some French nobleman near Briare, as Mr. 
Friedmann believed the place to be (non longe a Briero);* but 
unless both sisters went together, which is not improbable, Sanders 
may be confounding the one with the other here also. Yet, though 
the ground is very uncertain, it may be remarked that a few years’ 
residence at Briare, or whatever the place was, would fit tolerably 
well with the story of Anne’s early life and perhaps throw some 
light upon a very unintelligible girlish letter of hers which seems to 
have been one of her first epistolary efforts in the French language. 
The spelling is so peculiar throughout that the words she intended 
to write are doubtful, and yet the handwriting, I am told, is too 
firm to be that of a very young child.© It is dated at the end at 
‘ Veure,’ which has been supposed to be Hever, her father’s place 
in Kent, but may possibly be Briare or some place near it, if indeed 
it is a place at all,’ and it speaks of the writer’s satisfaction at the 
prospect of going to court and seeing the Queen who had expressed 
her willingness to speak with her. This might quite well have 
been in 1519 when her father, to whom the letter is addressed, was 
ambassador at the French court and had very likely spoken to 
Queen Claude upon the subject himself; and in 1519, if Camden is 
right about the date of her birth, Anne Boleyn was twelve years old. 

However this may be, it is certain that either by this time or 
very shortly afterwards her sister Mary had returned home—either 
as having completed her education in France, or, possibly, because 
she had earned so bad a character that, to prevent too much scandal, 
her friends there desired to get rid of her. It is noteworthy, at all 
events, that she did not remain in France till her father’s return 
from his embassy in March 1520, for she was married at Greenwich 
about a month before, on Saturday, 4 Feb. (Calendar III, p. 1539), 
when the delay of a few weeks would have enabled her father to 
grace the ceremony with his presence. Her husband was William 
Carey, a gentleman of the privy chamber, who thus became ancestor 


5 Briare, formerly written Briere, is certainly the place that corresponds most 
nearly to the name as given by Sanders; but M. Augustin Filon writes in the 
Atheneum of 28 May, 1887, that the place really is Briis-sous-Forges, ‘a very small 
but ancient village on the road from Limours to Arpajon, in the department of Seine 
et Oise,’ where it appears there exists to this day an old square tower, commonly 
called the ‘ Tour d’Anne de Boleyn,’ and traditionally said to be part of the house in 
which Anne received her education. 

® The original letter is preserved at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and an 
exact transcript of it, literatim et verbatim, is given in vol. iv. of the Calendar, No. 1. 

7 The wording of the date is ‘et scripte a Veure,’ which has always been inter- 
preted to mean ‘ écrite a Veure’ (the name of a place). But if the young lady lived 
as near Paris as Briis, and her father was in the neighbourhood, it is not at all incon- 
ceivable that she may have meant ‘ écrite a v. heures’ (written at 5 o’clock). 
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of the barons of Hunsdon; and we shall have something to say 
about his descendants presently. 

It is curious, certainly, that if Mary Boleyn was too bad for the 
French court, there should have been at this very time an outcry 
against the prevalence of French manners at the English court. 
Yet so it was; and so strong was the feeling on the subject that 
the lord chamberlain was instructed to call before the council 
Nicholas Carew and some other gentlemen of the privy chamber 
(whether Carey was among them we are not told) and banish them 
the court. The young gentlemen had all been in France, where 
one of their amusements had been to ride through the streets of 
Paris along with the French king in disguise, ‘throwing eggs, 
stones, and other foolish trifles at the people,’ and they came back, 
it is said, ‘all French in eating, drinking, and apparel, yea and in 
French vices, and brags, so that all the estates of England were by 
them laughed at; the ladies and gentlemen were dispraised, so 
that nothing by them was praised but if it were after the French 
turn.’*® This, however, isby the way. What is really important to 
our argument is to note that Mary Boleyn had returned from 
France, and was married in England in February 1520, while Anne 
her sister remained at the French court till the end of the year 
1521; for we find Francis I writing in January 1522 that the 
English seemed by various indications to be intending war against 
France, and that the English scholars at Paris, and Sir Thomas 
Boleyn’s daughter had returned to their own country. Whilst 
Anne was still abroad in 1520, a marriage had been proposed for 
her with Lord James Butler, the son of Piers, earl of Ormond, and 
the king had written to the earl of Surrey, then deputy in Ireland, 
who had suggested it, in a rather encouraging way.'® The matter, 
however, after being talked about for a year and a half, or possibly 
somewhat longer, seems to have been finally dropped soon after 
Anne’s return to England. 

Now, as Mary Boleyn was actually married some months before 
we even hear of a proposal for marrying her very captivating sister 
—and it must be remembered that marriage projects in those days 
were commonly formed when the parties were under age, if not 
when they were in their cradles—the natural presumption would 
be from this fact alone that Anne was the younger sister. And if 
Camden be right as regards the date of her birth the presumption 
becomes a certainty, for in that case she was only thirteen, in fact 
she must have been under thirteen,!'' at the time of her sister’s 


§ Hall’s Chronicle, pp. 597-8. ® Calendar, iii. No. 1994. 

© Tb., Nos. 1004, 1011, 1762. 

1! The month of February in the historical year 1520 would have been assigned 
to the year 1519 in the computation of those days; and the year 1507 given as the 
date of Anne’s birth meant between 25 March 1507 and 24 March 1508 of the modern 
reckoning. So Anne may have been at the time only twelve. 
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marriage. The only way, therefore, in which it can possibly be 
maintained that Anne was the elder sister is by disputing the 
accuracy of the date given by Camden as the year of her birth. 
And in fact Messrs. Friedmann and Round wish us to believe that 
Camden was misinformed. 

Now a date given by a careful antiquary was presumably the 
result of inquiry on his part, and ought not to be lightly challenged. 
It may, of course, be erroneous, for antiquaries are not infallible ; 
but until some countervailing testimony is produced, or the date 
itself appears to lead to results improbable or irreconcilable with 
our knowledge from other quarters, it should be considered as 
authoritative. And in this case the only direct evidence produced 
in opposition to Camden is that of a picture which Mr. Friedmann 
declares to be a portrait of Anne Boleyn by Holbein bearing the 
inscription ‘ MR. 1530—etatis 27.’ From this of course it would 
appear that she was born in 1503 or 1504. But unfortunately Mr. 
Friedmann -was wrong both about the painter and the person 
represented. The former, as Mr. George Scharf pointed out long 
ago in the ‘ Archeologia’ (vol. xl. p. 81), must have been one of 
three German painters who bore the initials ‘H.B.’ (for it is these 
two letters, not ‘H.R.’ run together, which are signed on it with 
the date) ; and the lady represented is not Anne Boleyn but Anne, 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, whose age exactly corresponds 
with the date in the picture. Thus the only positive evidence of 
the date of Anne’s birth at variance with that of Camden falls to 
the ground. 

But we must look a little further into arguments of probability ; 
for as Camden’s testimony stands alone, and we know not with 
what degree of certainty even he believed that he knew the date, 
it is much to be desired that we should find further evidences either 
corroborative or otherwise. So far as we have gone, indeed, every- 
thing seems to harmonise with Camden’s date exceedingly well ; 
but is there nothing else to be found, either as to Anne’s exact age 
or as to the relative ages of herself and her sister ? 

On the latter question we certainly have a very important piece 
of testimony, which I confess seems to me to be decisive. William 
Carey of the privy chamber, who married Mary Boleyn, had by her 
a son named Henry, who, being first cousin to Queen Elizabeth, was 
created shortly after her accession Baron Hunsdon of Hunsdon in 
Hertfordshire. He died in 1596 and was succeeded in the title by 
his son George, who next year wrote a letter to Lord Treasurer 
Burghley to ask his advice about putting forward a claim to the 
earldom of Ormond. This earldom had been granted along with 
that of Wiltshire to his great grandfather, Sir Thomas Boleyn, the 
descent of the earldom of Wiltshire being limited to the heirs male, 
while that of Ormond was to go to the heirs general; and though 
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the earldom of Wiltshire had become extinct for lack of heirs male, 
he (Lord Hunsdon) conceived that the earldom of Ormond should 
have descended to his father and himself as son and grandson of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn’s eldest daughter. It was objected, indeed, he 
wrote, that if there was anything in this claim Queen Elizabeth was 
a coheir with himself, as being ‘daughter and heir of Anne, 
youngest daughter of the said Sir Thomas Bullen, late earl of 
Ormond.’ But as regards the lands there were no coheirs, for 
before Elizabeth’s accession they had come to Lord Hunsdon’s 
grandmother as sole heir and his father had sold them; the only 
question was about a bare title, which Her Majesty as Queen could 
not bear, and as his grandmother was the eldest daughter his lord- 
ship conceived it ought to descend to him." 

How Lord Hunsdon could possibly have thought of setting forth 
such a claim as this, if the fact of Mary Boleyn’s seniority to her 
sister Anne was not perfectly well known both to him and to Queen 
Elizabeth, I confess I fail to understand. The writer affirms as 
a simple matter of fact that he has the advantage of the Queen in 
a genealogical point of view, and if the fact had been otherwise, his 
audacity must have been unparalleled. Mr. Friedmann, indeed, 
by one line of reasoning, and Mr. Round by another, have 
endeavoured to weaken the force of this consideration by arguments 
which I feel it hardly necessary to notice, seeing that no misstate- 


ments: of which Lord Hunsdon could possibly be guilty in other 


matters '* afford the slighest presumption that he was wrong in the 
very vital matter on which his whole argument was based. But it 
is the less necessary to notice these criticisms in detail because 
those of Mr. Friedmann have been already proved by Mr. Round to 
be untenable, and the most formidable point Mr. Round himself 
can make against Lord Hunsdon’s statement of his case is that he 
endeavours to discredit the existence of an Act of Parliament which 
was a fatal bar to the claim he was putting forward. 

‘And need I say anything of the tombstone evidence of a still 
later date adduced by Mr. Round, as it was by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon before him, to discredit a fact on which Lord Hunsdon had 
proposed to appeal to Queen Elizabeth’s knowledge of her own 
family history? On a monument to Elizabeth, Lady Berkeley, 
who died in 1635, daughter and sole heir of that Lord Hunsdon, 


= State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 264, 6 Oct. 1597. 

'* Lord Hunsdon’s actual misstatements are by no means so serious as Mr. Round 
endeavours to make out. Indeed, there is only one positive inaccuracy as to fact that 
has yet been shown, viz. in stating that Sir Thomas Boleyn ‘ was created Viscount 
Rochford and Earl of Ormond to him and his heirs general, Earl of Wiltshire to him 
and his heirs male.’ The first title, like the last, was granted to him and his heirs 
male, but for the purposes of the writer’s argument it need not have been mentioned 
at all. If the words ‘ Viscount Rochford and’ were struck out of the above quotation, 
it would be strictly correct. 
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her pedigree is traced back to ‘William Carey and the Lady Mary 
his wife, second daughter and coheir of Thomas Bullen, earl of 
Ormond and Wiltshire, father also of Queen Elizabeth, late Queen 
of England.’ Is such a description as this to outweigh the 
evidence of Lord Hunsdon’s letter ? The error was of no practical 
consequence then when only one branch of the family survived, 
and the man who composed the inscription, having probably no 
means of ascertaining the truth, could easily have taken it for 
granted that it was an elder, not a younger sister’s issue that 
succeeded to the throne. 

I think that I have now examined all the evidence that is 
anyway material to the relative ages of Anne and Mary Boleyn; 
and, so far as I can see, all the early testimonies are perfectly con- 
sistent with each other. I have therefore on this matter nothing 
whatever to revoke of what I have said in other places. It will be 
seen, however, that there are some statements in the earlier part of 
my article on Anne Boleyn in vol. i. of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ which I now desire to modify ; and I am sorry to say 
that besides the error about the time of her going to France, there 
are two other more serious mistakes which I take this opportunity 
of correcting. First on p. 425, col. 1, the parenthesis relating to 
Sir James Boleyn should be struck out; for Sir James was not the 
eldest brother and the Norfolk estate did not descend first to him. 
Secondly in the second paragraph (col. 2 of same page) instead of 
‘Sir Piers Butler, son of the earl of Ormond’ read ‘ Lord James 
Butler, son of the earl of Ormond.’ 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


'! Collins’s Peerage, iii. 616 (ed. 1812). 
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re TT\HE figure of Villars stands high among the great chiefs of the 
army of France. In a military career of nearly seventy years 
he saw the Bourbon monarchy at the summit of its power; he 
saved it from ruin by grand achievements ; he beheld it inclined on 
the fatal slope which had the revolutionary abyss at its end; and 
he played a leading and conspicuous part in this splendid drama of 
chequered events. In youth he served under Turenne and Condé, 
\ 7 and attracted the notice of these great men ; in the prime of man- 
hood, he won distinction in the contest that ended at the peace of 
Ryswick ; in extreme old age, when Saxe and Léwendahl were soon 
to direct the arms of France, and to pass them on to Soubise and 
Clermont, he added to his renown as an illustrious warrior. But 
the title of Villars to enduring fame is vindicated by his glorious 
exploits in the tremendous strife of the Spanish succession ; he 
was by far the first of the generals of France, and he was an : 
adversary worthy of Eugene and Marlborough. Over and over again 
he redressed the balance of fortune when leaning against his 
country ; his project of a descent on Vienna was the finest military 
conception of the age; his defence at Malplaquet remains a master- 
piece ; his campaigns of 1710-1711 reveal capacity of a very high 
order, and his magnificent deeds in 1712-18 give him a foremost 
place among great soldiers. Though diplomacy, too, was by no 
means his province, he successfully negotiated the peace of Rastadt, 
and closed an era of European war, and in his declining years he 
held the place in France which Wellington afterwards held in 
England—the mainstay of the throne, and the pride of the nation. 
It should be added that, like all true chiefs, Villars stamped his 
a image on the armies he led; impetuous, daring, heroic in the 
field, he fashioned his soldiers to noble deeds, and obtained extra- 
ordinary results from them; but he was an excellent administrator 
and could be stern when needful; and, like Turenne, he enforced 
discipline, and possessed the secret of making French troops en- 
during, patient, and steady in war, as was conspicuously seen in his 
defensive campaigns. 


The splendid gifts of this great man were, however, injured by 
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marked defects. As he tells us himself, he was wanting in tact, 
and did not know how to yield to inferior men; and this was one 
main reason why his grand project of 1708 was not carried out; 
why for many years he was disliked at Versailles ; why he was not 
placed at the head of the armies of France until almost every 
other chief had failed. These faults, too, made him a bad diplo- 
matist. Though entrusted with several diplomatic missions of great 
importance and extreme delicacy, he was not usually successful in 
this sphere of conduct; and here he was easily surpassed by Mar!- 
borough, a diplomatist of well-nigh unequalled excellence. A pas- 
sionate and almost rash nature sometimes, also, mastered the judg- 
ment of Villars; as a strategist he stands in the first rank, but he 
committed more than one strategic mistake which Turenne would 
probably have avoided ; and though, as a strategist, he perhaps did 
more than Marlborough, he was outmanoeuvred in the one great 
game of strategy in which he was face to face with Marlborough, 
for he did not possess the depth of thought, and the all but perfect 
insight of the renowned Englishman. Villars, it must be added, 
had a full share of the irritability and jealousy which, in all ages, 
have been characteristic of French commanders; and valuable 
and instructive as his memoirs are, they are disfigured by vanity, 
and are far from truthful. It would be perhaps correct to say that 
this great warrior pre-eminently displayed the merits and the defects 
of the French nature in his brilliant career. The genius of Turenne 
was rather Dutch than French; the illustrious scion of the house 
of Nassau showed the qualities in war of Tromp and De Ruyter. 
The genius of Napoleon was wholly Italian ; it was that of the race 
which conquered Europe; that of the great Roman pontiffs, of 
Parma, of Caesar. But the genius of Villars was distinctively 
French, in its chivalrous daring, its aptitude for war, its quick 
intelligence, its vivid perception, but also in its want of calmness 
and depth ; it was that which the founder of Imperial Rome ascribes 
to the martial races of Gaul; it was that seen in the highest per- 
fection in the grand Condé. 

Villars was born in 1652, and was a scion of an old family 
of the noblesse, which had held large domains in the fifteenth 
century, but had gradually fallen from its high estate. Pierre de 
Villars, his father, was an accomplished soldier, and filled great 
posts in the diplomatic service ; but he had wasted a scanty patri- 
mony in brilliant embassies ; and, through the ill-will of Louvois, he 
was kept down at St. Germains, and left to pine in the cold shade of 
poverty. Young Villars was brought up in adversity; but its hard 
uses proved an advantage to him ; they strengthened a self-confident 
and daring nature, and he tells us himself that he had resolved in 
his teens to open a way by his sword to fortune. Having been 
educated at the charge of the king, he entered the army at the age 
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of eighteen, and he gradually attracted notice, and won distinetion 
in the great war which ended at the peace of Nimeguen. In this 
contest, notable for the vast development of the military and naval 
force of France, and for che last exhibition of the wonderful powers 
of Condé and Turenne in the field, Villars usually served in the 
ranks of the cavalry, and became renowned, even among the -youth 
of his order, for feats of extraordinary courage and daring. He 
was. conspicuous in several mélées of horsemen on battlefields of 
Flanders and Germany, more than once served on a forlorn hope, 
and was repeatedly seen in the deadly breach of fortresses stormed 
on the Meuse and the Rhine. He soon, however, began to give 
proof of faculties of a rarer kind than the impetuous valour which 
was the distinctive quality of the magnificent French noblesse of 
that age. His skill in reconnoitring and gaining intelligence, a 
precious acquisition for a great strategist, caused Turenne to mark 
him out for promotion, and it is singular that the renowned 
warrior, to whose genius each has borne ample testimony, gave 
Marlborough and Villars their first lessons in war, and probably 
saw both companions in arms. Villars, too, was praised by Condé 
at Seneffe, for his coup d’eil in detecting a move of the enemy ; and, 
had his advice been followed before St. Omer, William III. would 
have suffered a great reverse. In this apprenticeship to war the 
future commander gained experience in one department of the art, 
which has remained a mystery to many a chief. Villars repeatedly 
served, as a volunteer, in the great sieges which marked this war, 
and he not only became a master of the science of the engineer, in 
the attack of fortresses, but thoroughly understood what ought to 
be obtained from a garrison in the defence of strong places. This 
knowledge was to prove of extreme importance in more than one 
passage of his career. 

Villars, possibly through his father’s influence, was sent on a 
diplomatic mission, to the court of Munich in 1683. The elector 
of Bavaria, Max Emmanuel, the colleague of Marsin on the field of 
Blenheim, was a kinsman of Louis XIV and the emperor; and each 
of these potentates sought his alliance in their protracted strife of 
hostile intrigues. Villars was ordered to make the elector over- 
tures, which would have immensely increased his power ; and, after 
the fashion of others in that age, the envoy of France, to effect his 
purpose, corrupted ministers, gained the ear of mistresses, and, in 
short, spared no effort to attain influence over a dissolute prince 
and his unworthy favourites. He was, however, not successful in 
these ignoble arts; he quarrelled with most of the chiefs of the 
court; and he was tricked and outwitted by the weak elector, for 
the moment devoted to the house of Austria. Max Emmanuel, 
flattered by a high command in the imperial armies, took Villars 
with him in the great crusade which followed the Turkish siege of 
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Vienna; and, on this occasion, the future chief of Denain made 
the acquaintance of the future chief of Turin, and became a lifelong 
friend of Eugene of Savoy. Villars witnessed the celebrated second 
battle of Mohacz, and, by his own account, had a great share in gain- 
ing the day for the arms of Christendom ; but in this, as in other parts 
of his memoirs, he is too fond of singing his own praises; and his 
sketches of the imperial chiefs and their army are the most trust- 
worthy of these passages. He was again in his proper place during 
the long war of 1688-97 ; and having served with distinction under 
Lorges and Luxembourg, attained the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and was placed in supreme command of the cavalry. In these 
campaigns he gave repeated proofs of the qualities which have 
made him renowned; he showed remarkable skill in the siege of 
Mons, and conducted in person the chief attack; he more than 
once disconcerted William III, whose character he has ably drawn ; 
and he often displayed capacity of a rare order. It is singular that 
a general who, in after years, was compelled to adopt, against his 
will, this method, should have condemned the system of great 
defensive lines repeatedly tried in this contest: but, in truth, he 
always disliked operations of this kind; he failed in them, as we 
shall see hereafter ; and soldiers of his type can never excel in the 
strategy of Wallenstein, of Daun, and of Wellington. Villars was 
even now the first of French chiefs; the war, in fact, which closed 
at the Peace of Ryswick, was not fruitful of great commanders ; 
and he had fairly earned the staff of a marshal of France. But 
he had already exhibited the vexatious defects which kept him 
back in his career for years; he had made an enemy of the war 
minister ; though apparently liked by Louis XIV, his quick temper 
and his habits of boasting were out of place in the circles of 
Versailles, and he was refused the promotion he had fairly 
deserved. 

Villars had made many friends in the imperial court, owing 
probably to his conduct at Mohacz; and he was sent to Vienna in 
1698 to watch events, and to obtain intelligence on the great 
question of the Spanish succession. Louis evidently did not open 
his mind to him for months after he had obtained this mission ; 
and in truth his post was rather that of a high-placed spy than 
that of an accredited envoy. The king, however, made him at last 
aware of the treaty of partition with William III; and Villars did 
his best to persuade the emperor to accept that famous but 
shortlived compact. In this, however, he was working against 
the grain; he had been deceived by the Austrian statesmen, and 
had convinced himself that the true policy of France was to treat 
directly with the imperial cabinet ; and he completely failed to effect 
his purpose. As was his wont, too, he had contrived to quarrel with 
more than one of the dignitaries of the court; and a breach of a 
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trifling matter of etiquette had brought on him a fit of furious passion, 
and had almost caused him to quit Vienna. He was heartily glad 
when Louis accepted the crown of Spain for the duke of Anjou; 
but though he declared that he had done wonders, his diplomacy 
had again proved bad, and he returned to Versailles almost in 
disgrace. War with the empire had now begun; but Villars with 
difficulty obtained a post as a subordinate, under Catinat and 
Villeroy. He did not witness the first great movements in Italy, in 
1701, marked by the splendid strategy of Eugene, in the hills of the 
Tyrol, and on the Adige—not unworthy of that of 1796-7-——but he 
served with distinction as a cavalry chief, in various affairs on the 
banks of the Mincio. He makes out in his memoirs that he restored 
the shaken moral power of the whole French army; but, as a 
matter of fact, it lost the campaign; and what we gather most 
clearly from these vainglorious pages, is that Villars misunderstood 
the character of the artful and plausible duke of Savoy, the most 
accomplished dissembler of the age. 

The misfortunes of France in the campaign of 1702 placed 
Villars at last in independent command. By the autumn of the 
year the war had begun to turn decidedly against Louis XIV, and 
to teach the great king that he was not invincible. Marlborough 
had entered on his career in the Netherlands ; Eugene, having struck 
down Villeroy, was making head against Vendome in Italy ; disaster 
had befallen the fleets of France and Spain ; an imperial army had 
taken Landau, and was threatening the borders of Alsace; and 
Catinat was shut up in Strasbourg, apparently unable to resist the 
enemy. At this conjuncture the Bavarian elector declared suddenly 
against the emperor, but he was isolated in the midst of foes on all 
sides ; and Louis wisely resolved to assist his ally. He gave Villars 
the chief part of the army on the Rhine, with general directions to 
do what he could to extricate the elector from his difficult strait ; 
and in a few weeks a remarkable change had taken place in the opera- 
tions of the French. Deceiving Louis of Baden by a well-planned 
feint, Villars moved from Strasbourg, and took the offensive; and 
having urged the elector to approach the Rhine, he bridged the 
river at the forest of Hiimingen, where the Alsatian frontier ap- 
proaches Switzerland, and threw another bridge lower down at Neu- 
burg. The imperial chief hastened to arrest his progress; but 
Villars effected the passage under the eye of his enemy, leaving a 
considerable detachment on his left at Neuenburg ; and he fell boldly 
on Baden near Friedlingen, though the hostile position was extremely 
strong. The French chief, leading his troops in person, with the 
headlong ardour of his brilliant youth, seized a hill, which, he saw, 
commanded the field ; a sndden panic all but lost him the day ; but 
a fine cavalry charge in the adjoining plain at last secured him a 


decisive victory. Louis of Baden fell back defeated and baffled ; and 
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the French were once more across the Rhine, not far from the edge 
of the Black Forest, where the elector could easily join hands with 
them. The situation, in a word, had been transformed ; and for this 
brilliant and important service, Villars received at last the coveted 
baton, and was placed on the roll of the marshals of France. 

On this, as on more than one occasion, Villars had given a turn 
to the tide of fortune when it had been setting against his country. 
His conduct at Friedlingen had been very able; he had exhibited 
admirable insight and skill; but he had left a detachment at Neu- 
enburg ‘in the air;’ and this, he almost admits, was a strategic 
error. The winter of 1702 was spent in strengthening the com- 
munications with the Rhine, and in protecting the frontier of 
Alsace; and, in the early spring of 1703, Villars had his army 
again on foot to invade Germany, and to aid the elector. His 
general plan was to advance into Swabia by the defiles of the valley 
of the Kinzig ; but to accomplish this it was first necessary to master 
the important fortress of Kehl, which closed that avenue of attack 
from Alsace. He crossed the Rhine by his bridges at Neuburg and 
Hiiningen ; marching thence with great speed he passed under the 
guns of the powerful strongholds of Freiburg and Breisach ; and he 
was in front of Kehl in the last days of February, having success- 
fully eluded and surprised his enemies. Kehl was then a place of 
remarkable strength ; it had been fortified, in the last war, by Vau- 
ban ; and Villars received instructions from Versailles to begin a long 
and regular siege. But he was a man of genius, and was happily on 
the spot: well versed in the art of assailing fortresses he seized the 
opportunity of a fall in the Rhine, and skilfully took the defences in 
reverse ; and he had conquered Kehl in a few days, having conducted 
one of the assaults in person, with characteristic daring and valour. 
After a delay of some weeks caused by want of supplies, and the 
privations of a campaign in winter, Villars set off on his arduous 
march ; and he had soon entered the intricate region of mountain 
and woodland, which extends from the valley of the Rhine to that 
of the Danube. Murmurs and sounds of mutiny were heard in his 
camp; in fact, as he says, the French armies had become unac- 
customed to great moves of war; and the troops which, forty years 
before, had joyfully followed Turenne to the Inn, were now afraid 
to lose sight of the Rhine. Villars, however, had the faculty of com- 
mand, especially of commanding French soldiers; he appealed to 
their pride in well chosen words, and sternly made a few severe 
examples; and in a short time he had silenced complaints, and was 
in full march through the Black Forest. He had emerged from the 
defiles in the first days of May, and had joined the elector on the 
Swabian plains. 

The state of affairs on the theatre of war, at this moment, gave 
an opportunity to a great commander of splendid promise. Louis of 
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Baden was still on the Rhine, held in check by Tallard, and many 
marches away from the Danube; the only hostile force, within 
reach of the allies, was a small contingent under a bad chief, 
Styrum, defeated by the elector a few weeks before; Eugene was 
outnumbered by Vendéme in Italy; and the valley of the Danube 
lay completely open. Villars seized the occasion with the eye of 
genius ; and the project he formed, grand and simple alike, and 
perfectly feasible, was that of a great master. He proposed to 
extend his cavalry as far as Ulm, as though merely to give it repose, 
and, at the same time, to occupy Donauworth, closing the passage 
of the Danube, should the margrave of Baden draw near; but his 
attitude was to be only defensive, as if he awaited an enemy from the 
Rhine. This movement, however, was to be a feint only, to mask 
and cover the real attack ; the elector was to advance on Ratisbon, 
drawing together all his available forces; and having been joined 
there by alarge French contingent, and by a detachment sent down 
the Inn, the collected array, 50,000 men, was to descend the Danube, 
to seize Linz and Passau, unfortified places at this period, and to 
move in irresistible strength on Vienna, for the time deprived of 
all means of defence. The presence of Villars, north of the Danube, 
and the possession by the allies of the river, would prevent Louis 
of Baden from making a serious diversion ; and should Vienna fall, 
as was all but certain, France would dictate peace in the heart of the 
empire. The operation should have the support of Tallard; cross- 
ing into Swabia from the Rhine, and of Vendéme advancing from 
Italy ; and it would receive powerful assistance from the revolt of 
Hungary, raging already from beyond the Theiss to the Danube. 
This project of Villars was a great conception, the finest of any 
captain of the age; he had detected the fault in the cuirass of his 
foe with admirable insight and consummate skill ; and he perfectly 
saw how to send the thrust home. Many years afterwards Eugene 
acknowledged that the march on Vienna must have succeeded ; and, 
had it been achieved, a complete change might have taken place 
in the fortunes of Europe. The opportunity was, however, lost 
tlirough a series of accidents for which Villars had in a large 
measure himself to blame. The elector had strong imperial sym- 
pathies ; he did not wish to strike down his kinsman; and he 
was ruled by ministers and corrupt favourites, and by mistresses in 
the pay of Austrian statesmen. Villars, too, had made himself 
disagreeable; he had hinted that his host was a mere time-server, 
and he denounced his generals and the court at Munich as traitors 
to France and tools of Austria. The elector, already chafing at 
the scorn and bitter words of the incautious marshal, adopted a 
project proposed by Villars, as an alternative for his great plan, and 
which he thought might yet be consistent with it; he set off in 
June to invade Tyrol, Vendéme having promised to support the 
F2 
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movement by advancing from the Adige to the Brenner, and Tallard 
having been directed to march from the Rhine. By these opera- 
tions Villars hoped that he would humour a reluctant ally, and be 
still in time to attain Vienna; and his anticipations might have 
proved correct, had he been seconded as he had a right to expect. 
The elector at first carried all before him ; he mastered Innsbruck, 
and overran the Tyrol; but he was ere long surrounded by a great 
peasant rising; some fortified posts in his rear were abandoned; 
and he-ultimately fell back almost completely routed. Meanwhile 
Vendome, thinking of himself only, after the bad fashion common 
to French commanders, and sluggish by nature, though an able 
chief, had not even approached the hills: and Tallard had sat 
down to besiege Breisach, instead of threading the Black Forest and 
entering Swabia. By the middle of August the operation had 
failed ; and the prospect of a march on Vienna, as the ultimate 
result, had become more than doubtful. 

While these delays and false movements had been taking place, 
Louis of Baden, set free by Tallard, had abandoned the Rhine, had 
marched across the Franconian plains, to the Danube, and with 
an army largely reinforced, had joined hands with Styrum, and ap- 
proached Villars. The marshal, encamped on the north of the river, 
was now inferior in strength to theenemy; but he maintained a daring 
offensive attitude ; and he urged the elector to draw towards him, 
and, if possible, to fight a decisive battle. Baden, however, crossed 
the Danube and seized Augsburg, closing in the communications 
of the French with the Rhine, but separating himself from his sup- 
ports and his colleague ; and though Villars asserts that he urged 
the elector to take precautions against this stroke, he certainly 
seems to have been outmanceuvred. The marshal, leading part 
of his army south of the Danube, now sought an interview with 
his ally. Hard words and recriminations followed; but Villars 
quickly formed a daring resolve, to which the elector gave his assent 
for the moment. The French chief had never abandoned his plan; 
the Hungarian insurrection, now at its height, gave him an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed, and though the margrave of Baden stood on 
the line of his retreat, he proposed to divide his own and the Bavarian 
forces, to hold Louis of Baden in check with a strong detachment, 
and to advance on Vienna with the two armies. This project was 
less promising than that of three months before ; but it offered many 
chances of success, and had the elector kept to his word, the triumph 
of the French arms might have been complete. But Max Emmanuel 
was again won over by creatures in the pay of the empire; Villars, 
breaking out into a furious passion, denounced him as a traitor to 
the king, and, declaring that he would now take his own course, 
ably extricated himself from a position of danger. Dragging the 
elector, so to speak, in his wake, he advanced to the Danube to attack 
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Styrum, who, though isolated, had approached Donauworth ; and 
having crossed the river and effected his junction with the rest 
of his army on the northern bank, he’ fell on his enemy in the 
plains of Hochstedt, not far from the memorable field of Blen- 
heim. The result of the battle was doubtful for a time, for 
a French division was prematurely engaged ; but the Irish exiles 
distinguished themselves as was their wont ; the Bavarian soldiery 
fought well; and Villars gained a brilliant if not a decisive 
victory. : 

It was now October. Tallard had made no sign; Styrum was 
in retreat to the upper Danube and seemed trying to join Louis of 
Baden, who had considerably increased his forces ; and Villars, with 
a colleague whom he could not trust, was isolated in the midst of 
southern Germany. He reluctantly abandoned his great design, 
and wisely proposed to advance to the Iller, and to endeavour to 
reopen his communications with the Rhine, and perhaps to induce 
Tallard to give him support. The elector, however, refused to 
move, and insisted on going into winter quarters. A scene of bicker- 
ing and passion followed: Villars declared that he would march on 
Memmingen; ‘Max Emmanuel flung his hat and wig on the 
ground, and protested he had never received such treatment, no, not 
from the princely duke of Lorraine.’ Both the furious disputants 
appealed to Versailles ; the marshal offering to throw up his charge, 
and denouncing his ally and the chief men of Munich as swindlers, 
traitors, and falsehearted fools; the elector insisting that he would 
submit no longer to the insolence of a petulant braggart. Louis, 
unhappily for France, took Villars at his word, and superseded 
him by the incapable Marsin, after Villeroy the worst of the French 
chiefs ; and the illustrious warrior returned in disgrace, condemned 
by the king and ridiculed at court as an intractable and vainglorious 
boaster. Vendome and Tallard, who each felt that they had done 
nothing to assist Villars, maliciously joined in the chorus of censure ; 
and it was forgotten that, even at the last moment, the marshal 
proposed to attack Baden, and but for the elector would have 
gained another victory. Villars chafed indignantly at these cabals 
and intrigues, and justly remarks that, if he had had his way, he 
would have finished the war in this campaign; and no doubt can 
exist that his famous project was a strategic masterpiece that ought 
not to have failed. Yet that it was frustrated was largely due to 
himself: his irritable and pugnacious temper made the elector ever 
at odds with him; and he had spared neither Vendome nor Tallard 
in letters which probably went back to them. Marlborough might 
not, perhaps, have formed the design of marching on Vienna, and 
crushing the empire; but, had he formed it, he would have led 
his allies to yield to his will by his consummate tact; and this was 
one great difference between the two men. 
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Villars had no command in the campaign of 1704. He remained 
neglected at Versailles ; but the king, who had always a sense of his 
merits, employed him in important service at home. The great 
Huguenot revolt of the Cevennes had been raging for many months ; 
atrocious severity and cruel punishments had failed altogether to put 
it down; and the allies, searching every weak point in France, had 
promised the insurgents armed assistance. Louis sent Villars with 
full power to bring this dangerous state of things to an end; and 
the conduct of the marshal, at this crisis, forms not the least of his 
titles to renown. Like Turenne, Villars had protestant sympathies ; 
like nearly all great soldiers, he was a humane man; and he had 
the scorn of genius for priestly oppression and for the extravagances 
of official zealots. Making a wise distinction, like Hoche afterwards, 
in the terrible struggle of La Vendée, he crushed rebels with arms 
in their hands; but he extended an amnesty to hunted peasants ; 
and he repressed the savage curés and ignorant seigneurs, whose 
only thoughts were of blood and vengeance. He soon won over 
chiefs of the rising, especially the brilliant and bold Cavalier; and 
he devoted considerable sums to repairing the waste and ravages 
committed by a fierce soldiery, let loose by thoughtless and excited 
officers. By this admirable policy a war of religion, marked with 
the worst features of fanatical passion, was closed for a number of 
years at least; and Villars was hailed as the saviour of Languedoc, 
by the states of the province in full assembly. He was ergaged 
in these noble tasks when the news arrived of the terrible and 
overwhelming disaster of Blenheim, and his criticism on the battle 
deserves attention. He justly points out that the dispositions o 
Tallard and Marsin were essentially bad; and he remarks that 
Marlborough hit the blot in the defence, in attacking the extended 
and weak French centre. But what is of most permanent interest 
in these passages is the indignant censure pronounced by Villars 
on the surrender of the defeated French right. His observations, 
like those of Napoleon on the capitulation of Dupont at Baylen, 
should not be forgotten by the generation of Frenchmen which has 
witnessed the humiliations of Metz and Sedan. 

Blenheim drove the French armies out of Germany, made Max 
Emmanuel a fugitive exile, and carried the war again to the frontier 
of France. Marlborough had prepared in the spring of 1705 to 
invade Lorraine from the Moselle and the Rhine, always the most 
vulnerable point of France, and Louis of Baden had pledged himself 
to second the movement. At this moment Landau, retaken by the 
French in 1702-3, had again fallen, and the Palatinate lay open 
to the allied armies. The situation, in fact, bore a strong resem- 
blance to that of the belligerents in August 1870; but the course 
of events was completely different. . Villars was placed again in 
supreme command, and his operations at this grave crisis were 
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those of a really great warrior. He knew that he would be largely 
inferior in force should Marlborough and Louis of Baden once unite, 
but he knew how worthless passive defence is, especially in the case 
of French soldiers (his remarks on this point are of sterling value) ; so 
he boldly assumed a daring offensive, struck the heads of the hostile 
columns with real effect, and then, at the approach of danger, delibe- 
rately fell back to a well-chosen position resting on the Moselle and 
the fortress of Sierck. This strategy was very different from the 
wretched attempt of Napoleon III. to threaten Saarbrick, followed 
by a frightened halt along an exposed frontier, and the result of the 
contest was as dissimilar. Marlborough broke up from Treves and 
approached Villars; his army was not more numerous than that of 
the French, as the marshal would have the reader believe, and he 
properly waited the coming of the margrave of Baden before making 
an offensive movement. The margrave, however—the cause is not 
known—refused to keep his word and to leave the Rhine, and Marl- 
borough recoiled from the lines of Villars when made aware of their 
formidable strength. The invasion, in a word, completely failed, and, 
though Napoleon III. had not the fortune of Villars—for the crown 
prince of Prussia, unlike Louis of Baden, co-operated loyally with 
his colleagues—still the conduct of Villars contrasts most strikingly 
with that of the ill-fated emperor, and largely contributed to his 
success.' This was one of the achievements on which the marshal 
was accustomed to dwell with especial pride. 

’ 1706 and 1707 were years of increasing disasters for France. 
After repeated defeats, and the expulsion of Philip—still called by 
the allies the duke of Anjou-—from the capital and the eastern 
provinces, Spain was practically reconquered for the king, by 
Berwick, next to Villars the first of the soldiers of France, and 
in virtue of Almanza, a lesser Ramillies, not unworthy of his 
renowned kinsman. But ruin seemed to lour on the Bourbon 
monarchy. Eugene, advancing up the Po, with extraordinary skill, 
routed Marsin and his colleague, the duke of Orleans, in a great 
battle which set Italy free ; and after the decisive day of Turin, the 
Austrian eagles flew into Provence. The most crushing stroke, 
however, was struck in the Netherlands. The army of Villeroy was 
destroyed at Ramillies, and the standards of Marlborough, carried 
from the Meuse to the Scheldt, rose menacingly on the borders of 
Artois. France was in such straits as she had never been in since 
the days of St. Quentin and Pavia; and it seemed scarcely probable 
that she could make head for another year against the victorious 
allies. Villars during this period was in command on tke frontier 
between the Moselle and the Rhine, and he still shed lustre on the 

‘ Marlborough and Villars exchanged graceful courtesies in this passage of arms ; 


and Villars would have us believe that Marlborough sent him a message complaining 
of the conduct of the margrave of Baden. This is very improbable. 
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arms-of France, though misfortune elsewhere made his efforts 
fruitless. Teaching a severe lesson to the incapable Marsin, who 
declared the attempt absurd and hopeless, he drove the enemy out of 
Alsace, and in the following year he took the offensive and actually 
reached the heart of the empire, by the way usually followed by 
Turenne, across the Neckar to the Upper Danube. On this occasion 
he performed a feat considered in that age of extreme brilliancy. 
He turned by a feint the great lines of Stolhofen; but this war, 
marked by superior strategy, was to prove that, valuable as these 
defences have often been, they are generally in the long run liable 
to fall. His fine generalship, however, came to nothing ; the army 
of Villars was weakened by repeated drafts, and it failed to achieve 
any real success. His complaints on the subject may not surprise 
us, but they betray the jealous selfishness and the disinclination to 
work together for a great common object, which have been besetting 
sins of many French chiefs. 

Villars was despatched from Germany in 1708 to defend the 
frontiers of Provence, and Dauphiné. Eugene, after his victory at 
Turin, had besieged Toulon in the preceding year ; but, as has always 
happened in the case of attacks on this side of France, the invasion 
had failed. The duke of Savoy, however, renewed the attempt 
in 1708 from the Piedmontese passes, and Villars found himself 
compelled with inferior forces to make head against the enemy. 
He manceuvred for some months in the long mountainous tract 
which extends from Mont Cenis to the sea, and on one occasion 
he had nearly caught the duke among the Alpine uplands of Mont 
Genévre. But the cowardice of the commandant of Exiles—a cele- 
brated place in the wars of those days—enabled the enemy to effect 
his escape. Villars has remarked that this was the conduct of 
too many chiefs of garrisons thoughout this contest. Since the 
perfection of the methods of attack by Vauban, it had, in fact, 
become an accepted maxim that a strong place when invested must 
fall; but Villars strongly condemned this notion. He knew what 
brave men behind walls can do, and, like Napoleon afterwards, he 
laid down the principle that a fortress should always stand an 
assault. The campaign was indecisive, but was strongly marked 
by the demoralisation of the French armies here and elsewhere. 
At the instance, however, of Louis XIV, the attention of Villars 
was largely directed to the conflict upon the verge of the 
Netherlands where Eugene and Marlborough went from triumph 
to triumph. France had made a colossal effort to defend this 
frontier, but the squabbles between Vendome and the duke of 
Burgundy had led to the defeat of Oudenarde, and Berwick had 
not made the situation better. When the great stronghold of Lille 
was besieged, Villars seems to have correctly advised an attempt to 
strike the communications of the allies, and he justly remarks that, 
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but for the misconduct of Lamotte, the fortress would probably not 
have fallen. He is properly severe in his memoirs and letters on 
every one of the French chiefs. 

After the loss of Lille, Villars was given the command of the 
army of the north. We have now reached the grandest part of 
his career, when he saved his country from destruction at hand, 
and changed a period of disaster into one of triumph. His project 
of 1703 proves that he was a true strategist ; but his campaigns of 
1709, 1710, 1711, 1712, show that he had every quality of a great 
captain, skill in defence, and upon the offensive, resolution, daring, 
and an heroic nature. He reached the frontier of Artois in the 
spring of 1709; and the prospect before him might have appalled 
even his courageous and sanguine heart. Marlborough, his 
power in England as yet unbroken, and Eugene directing the 
imperial armies, were at the head of largely superior forces supplied 
amply with requirements of war, and flushed with the pride of 
repeated victories ; and the capture of Lille had made the allies 
masters of the tract between the heads of the Scheldt and the 
Lys, and had given them a solid base to invade France. On the 
other hand, Villars was all but destitute of resources necessary to 
take the field. He had an army, large in numbers indeed, but 
crowded with young and bad levies; a terrible dearth had left his 
camps and magazines almost without bread; a bankrupt treasury 
could not pay his troops; he was short of guns and of munitions 
of all kinds; and, in a word, he was in no state to confront his 
enemy. Despair, too, had fallen on the officers in command ; the 
brilliant noblesse had lost heart; and Villars was repeatedly told 
in his tent, that, in the general ruin which seemed certain, an 
ignominious peace was the only hope for France. 

It is at crises like these that a great captain proves his influence 
over the army he rules, especially over a French army, of all armies 
the quickest to understand genius. Villars received full powers 
from the king at Versailles; he took severe measures to obtain 
supplies; he seized horses and carts to move his artillery; he 
contrived to increase his guns in number; and in two months he 
was ready to move in the field. This shows administrative powers 
of uncommon order; but the capacity of Villars was even more 
conspicuous in restoring confidence to his enfeebled army. His 
general officers, indeed, remained demoralised ; and he indignantly 
entreated the king to send a prince of the blood to co-operate with 
him, in inspiring the noblesse with a sense of duty. But he 
perfectly succeeded with the mass of the troops ; the sensitive and 
gallant French nature drew hope and daring from the example he 
set; and it became a jest in his camp, ‘Give us our daily bread, 
and we will show our father we know how to fight.’ In June 
Marlborough and Eugene had debouched from Lille, at the head of 
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a force that seemed to defy resistance; and, as is well known, 
Marlborough proposed to turn the line of the French fortresses by 
the coast, and to advance across the Somme to the capital. This 
project was rejected by the Dutch and Eugene, for what reason 
has not appeared; but it is very remarkable that this movement 
was precisely the one the marshal feared ;? and this is significant 
of Marlborough’s strategic gifts, which have been denied him by 
some critics. The allies had advanced, in an extended front, into 
the region of rivers, canals, and marshes, thickly strewn with a 
series of minor fortresses which spreads north of Arras between 
Béthune and Douay; and this was exactly what Villars wanted. 
He had covered this naturally difficult tract with defensive lines 
ever growing in strength; and he awaited the enemy behind this 
powerful barrier. It should, however, be specially noticed that, 
though he was weaker in force than the allies, and though the 
fortunes of France were in his hands, he still eschewed the tactics 
of passive defence, a maxim from which he never receded. He 
used his entrenchments as a means of offence, and more than once 
he marched, as if to offer battle, in order to keep up the spirit 
of his troops. At this conjuncture too, a true test of the man, he 
advised Louis to reject the conditions of ignominy sought to be 
imposed on him. 

The bold attitude of Villars gradually raised the spirits and hopes 
of desponding lieutenants. The king sent him the famous Maison 
du Roi; and as it was felt that decisive events were at hand, bril- 
liant soldiers from every part of Europe flocked to the standards of 
the opposing armies. Boufflers came to support an heroic colleague ; 
the Pretender was seen under the tent of Villars: the prince of 
Orange and several German princes held high command under 
Marlborough and Eugene; and the names of Minnich, of Maurice 
of Saxony, and of Schwerin appear upon the list of their officers. 
Before the summer had closed the army of Villars was a very dif- 
ferent instrument of war from the ‘armed mass of wretchedness’ 
it had been; and this transformation was the work of its chief. 
The allies, having failed in their attack in front, turned to besiege 
the great stronghold of Tournay, one of the points on the Scheldt 
still held by France ; and the place fell, after a brave resistance ; the 
governor, however, if we may believe Villars, having been remiss in 
collecting supplies. Marlborough and Eugene having disposed of 
this obstacle, sat down before Mons and approached the Sambre, 
their object probably being to turn the French defences between the 
Lys and the Scheldt, and to master the heads of the Oise and the 


2 Villars thought the allies would take Aire and St. Vénant, two small fortresses at 
the head of the Lys, and ces deux places une fois en leur pouvoir, ils pouvoient aller 
prendre Abbeville, se saisir de Boulogne, et mettre le royaume a contribution jusqu’d 
Paris (Mémoires, tome iii. p. 59). 
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Somme. Villars certainly feared a move of this kind. Early in Sep- 
tember he advanced towards the fortress, ‘resolved to fight if he 
saw a good chance ;’ and he found what he wanted in the tract of 
heathy plain and forest which stretches north of Malplaquet. He 
placed his army here, he tells us himself, ‘to enable it to resist a 
more powerful enemy,’ and the position he took was formidable in 
the extreme. His left wing rested in the wood of Taisniere, his right 
occupied that of Laniére, each approaching the other like a conver- 
ging crescent ; and his centre, filling the interval between, was 
covered with all kinds of natural obstacles. Villars strengthened 
these with redoubts, entrenchments, and batteries commanding vul- 
nerable points; and his line has been compared to an ‘infernal 
gulf, ready to belch out fire in all directions.’ True, however, to 
the tactics he always adopted, he so arrayed his troops as to have 
them in hand to assume, when required, a bold offensive. 

On 11 Sept. 1709, Eugene and Marlborough, having drawn off 
from Mons, attacked Villars in this position of vantage. The allied 
army was probably 100,000 strong; that of the marshal about 
90,000 ; but the French army was much the weaker in guns; and 
though composed of soldiers of one race, was not to be compared with 
the formidable host of its enemies flushed with six years of victories. 
The position of Villars gave him his one chance of success, and he 
turned it to the best account, against his great adversaries. As he 
had expected, the fire of his batteries told heavily on the allied 
columns, as they entered the space between the two forests; but 
Eugene, making a movement to his right, outflanked by degrees 
the French left, and drove its advanced divisions out of the wood of 
Sart, at the extreme verge of the wood of Taisniére. Villars de- 
tached from his centre to support his left ; and having led more than 
one charge in person, restored the battle in this direction, when he 
was suddenly called away to another part of the field, to make head 
against his most terrible foe. With that unerring insight which 
has never been surpassed, Marlborough had fallen in force on the 
weakened French centre ; and it had begun gradually to yield to 
the pressure of the veteran British foot and horsemen, when 
Villars appeared to revive the hearts of his soldiery. At this 
moment, however, the marshal fell, his knee shattered by a musket 
shot; and it is impossible to doubt that this mischance gave 
the allied chiefs an immense advantage. The French centre, how- 
ever, made a grand resistance ; the Maison du Roi, and the Irish 
exiles fell furiously on the enemy, and twice drove him back ; and 
though the entrenchments were at last won in part, the lines of 
Villars even here were not easily carried. Meanwhile the prince of 

_Orange on Marlborough’s left had recklessly attacked the French 
right; the strength of the position became but too manifest; and 
the Dutch troops were mown down, and slain in multitudes. Thé 
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battle was still raging, when an outflanking movement, directed by 
Eugene, began to threaten the already hard-pressed left of his enemy ; 
Boufflers, who had assumed the command of the French, drew slowly 
off from the scene of carnage ; but Villars—-he had been taken to 
Quesnoy—exclaimed from ‘ a litter covered with captured standards,’ 
that his army ‘ must at once fight again.’ 

The allies won Malplaquet, in a tactical sense, for the French 
retreated from the field, and Mons had ere long fallen. Yet 
the boast of Villars was perfectly true: this victory shattered the 
grand alliance ; the Dutch troops were more than half destroyed ; 
the whigs rapidly lost power in England; and Marlborough, if, as 
has been said, he fought to strengthen the hands of the war party 
at home, was baffled. Villars, though still suffering cruelly from 
his wound, was on the northern frontier in the spring of 1710; but 
the enemy, in his absence, had forced the lines, and had sat down 
before the strong place of Douay. In the two campaigns that 
followed, Marlborough and Villars had each his hands tied; for 
Marlborough knew that his power was vanishing, and Villars had 
orders not to risk a battle ; and though Eugene thought only of war, 
the operations on both sides were really timid. Villars went on 
constructing new lines which gradually spread over an immense 
breadth, from the heads of the Sambre to the Canche;* but he 
repeatedly assumed an offensive attitude; he successfully defended 
the wide frontier extending from Arras, by Cambray, to Landrecies ; 
and the capture of Béthune, St. Venant, and Aire ‘—Douay had 
fallen early in the year—small places round the heads of the Lys, 
was his only lossin 1710. Next year he was opposed by Marlborough 
only ; Eugene was gone, and the alliance was breaking up ; but he was 
out-manceuvred by the renowned Englishman, though the incident 
has been unduly magnified. He held his lines, and even threatened 
Douay ; Marlborough was beyond the Scarpe and threatened Sens 
and Arras ; and Villars, history affirms, boasted that his enemy had 
reached his ne plus ultra. Marlborough, however, profited, with ad- 
mirable skill, from a single false movement made by the marshal in 
sending a detachment too far to his right; deceiving his adversary 
by a series of feints, he marched rapidly in August, and turned the 
lines in the angle between the Scarpe and the Censée ;* and Villars 
vainly attempted to lure him on to fight, with two rivers in his 


% Marlborough, however, was not to be deceived by these demonstrations. He 
wrote of one of the most formidable: ‘ We shall have no action before the taking of 
Douay; unless they act contrary to reason.’ Curiously enough Villars wrote exactly 
the same: La vérité est que c’etit été une entreprise contraire & toute raison. 

* These operations indicate that Marlborough at least contemplated the possibility 
of advancing by the coast in 1711. 

* The Memoirs of Villars are not trustworthy as regards these operations. He 
bitterly felt the loss of the lines and insinuates that the detachment was made against 
his will; but this is certainly incorrect. 
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rear, in the plains of Cambray.6 The French chief had been fairly 
baffled ; but Marlborough’s success was only trifling; he merely 
took the insignificant place of Bouchain; and Villars insists that 
Marlborough would have failed in this had a French general officer 
done his duty. 

The brilliant Frenchman in this passage of arms proved no 
match for the more profound Englishman. Yet though the turn- 
ing the lines was a fine exploit, Villars need not have been stung 
to the quick by the jests of St. James’s and Versailles. He has truly 
shown that defences of this kind will usually fall before a skilful 
enemy ; and Torres Vedras may be no exception, for the position 
might have been turned by the extreme verge of the Tagus. The 
marshal might well look at these campaigns with pride : he had for 
months been unable to mount a horse; his army was often 
wretchedly supplied; and yet he-had successfully made head 
against the first chief of Europe; and he had kept the enemy 
within Artois at the expense only of five or six fortresses. He had 
exhibited remarkable power in defence ; he had also proved that 
he could be prudent; and fortune, true to genius, gave him his 
reward. Marlborough had been disgraced before 1712 opened ; 
but Eugene had insisted on invading France ; and he was in great 
force in spring on the northern frontier. As Marlborough had 
wished to turn the French fortresses by the coast, Eugene had a 
wholly different plan.’? His object was to turn them by the heads of 
the Sambre; and when Quesnoy and Landrecies had fallen—these 
were the only obstacles in this direction—he had resolved to descend 
the open valley of the Oise, the traditional line of old Spanish 
invasion, and to push on in formidable strength to Paris. Quesnoy 
surrendered after a feeble defence ; and when the prince had assailed 
Landrecies, his confidence and that of his troops was so high that 
his lines were named ‘the way to the capital.’ Eugene, however, 
daring but sometimes rash, had left his communications exposed, 
from his camp, about as far as the frontier; and Villars was a 
man of real genius, very different from the incapable chiefs of Turin. 
The marshal, in considerable force in the tract round Cambray, 
saw his opportunity and seized it at once; and his operations 
were those of a master of war. Giving out that he would relieve 
Landrecies, and concealing his mind to his own lieutenants, he 
moved towards the beleaguered fortress. He then countermarched 
at full speed by night, screening the movement with conspicuous 


* Marlborough was far too judicious to run the risk. Villars does not conceal his 
vexation: Le maréchal de Villars y marcha et se mit en bataille dans les plaines de 
Cambray, ne pouvant pas croire qu’un ennemi qui la lui avoit présentée manquoit 
Voccasion de la donner a terrain égal. 

? These passages of the war remain almost unexplained. But we know enough to 
perceive the divided counsels which have so often been fatal to a coalition. 
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skill; and he fell in full force on the communications of his foe 
at.Denain, hard by the course of the Scheldt.* The result was 
like a stroke of magic; the troops defending Denain were cut to 
pieces; a powerful detachment hurried up by Eugene was driven 
into the Scheldt and destroyed; and Villars stood in triumph on 
the line of the retreat of his exasperated and defeated enemy. The 
whole invasion collapsed in an instant ; the siege of Landrecies was 
quickly raised ; the army of the prince with difficulty escaped; and 
before four months had passed every one of the fortresses, which 
had been the prizes of these campaigns, had fallen again into the 
marshal’s hands. The success of Villars was admirable, complete, 
and decisive. Denain, like Valmy and Zurich, saved France ; like 
Marengo it sent her on the path of conquest. 

Eugene, notwithstanding these crushing reverses, persuaded his 
master to continue the war. At the beginning, however, of 1718, 
England and the States had withdrawn from the contest; and 
France, bleeding and exhausted as she was, was more than a match 
for the ill-compacted Empire. Villars confronted Eugene on the 
Rhine. His memoirs are certainly not correct in stating that the 
prince was superior in force ; he seems to have been in every respect 
inferior. The operations of the marshal exhibit the strategic gifts 
and the daring energy which distinguished him through his glorious 
career. Eugene stood cautiously on the defensive, protected by lines 
known as those of Ettlingen, which covered the Rhenish frontier of 
Baden; and, from the outset, he was out-manceuvred. Villars crossed 
the Rhine and threatened.the lines; Eugene drew troops from the 
strong places of Philippsburg; and upon this the marshal pounced 
on the fortress, and soon afterwards took the great stronghold of 
Landau. The course of the Rhine having been mastered, Villars 
resolved to strike a decisive stroke; he had never forgotten the 
project of 1703; and he determined to force the lines, to besiege 
Freiburg, and thence to make his way to the Upper Danube. This 
fine conception was admirably worked out; and, had the war been 
prolonged, Villars not improbably would have carried the Bourbon 
flag to Vienna. Deceiving the enemy by dexterous feints, he 
atormed the lines at a precipitous height, called the Rosskopf, two 
marches from Strasbourg—he had given a great ball to conceal his 
purpose—and he had soon sat down before Freiburg, the only 
obstacle to an advance through the Black Forest. The siege is 
remarkable for the severity shown by Villars, a chivalrous and 
humane man, towards the inhabitants of the town, apart from the 
citadel; but the truth is, he required the place; and the example of 


8 The exclamation of Villars on this occasion is well known. A man of routine 
said that fascines should be made to fill up a wet ditch before Denain. ‘Give me my 
buff coat,’ said the marshal, ‘ and follow me; the bodies of our men that fall will be 
our only fascines.’ 
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Wellington at Pamplona—not to speak of Cromwell at Wexford 
and Drogheda — completely justifies the French commander. 
Freiburg was surrendered towards the close of November. As 
Villars expected, the blow was decisive; the terrified emperor cried 
‘Hold, enough ;’ and Eugene made overtures for a lasting peace. 
The adversaries who, like brave men, had continued friends through 
the whole war, arranged the preliminaries at the well-known place 
of Rastadt ; and the gigantic struggle, which had convulsed Europe, 
all but ruined France, and half destroyed Germany, was at last 
brought to an honourable close. That the Bourbon monarchy had 
not perished was probably due to the genius of Villars. 

The marshal had now attained old age, but he was yet to live 
many years of honour. The king had already made him a duke 
and peer, and, after the death of Louis XIV, titles and dignities 
were lavished profusely on him. He was raised to the rank of 
marshal-general—a charge in abeyance since the death of Turenne. 
He was made governor of many cities and provinces, and he was 
for some time at the head of the council which directed the youth 
of Louis XV. He had earned these rewards, but we may, perhaps, 
regret that he enumerates them pompously in his memoirs. We 
miss here the quiet modesty of Turenne, and the simplicity and 
grand self-respect of Wellington. The old warrior belonged to the 
past: heroic, high-minded, and loyal in faith, he had nothing in 
common with the licentious roués and wits of the regency, and of 
the duke of Bourbon. He lived much to himself in his provincial 
governments, and he continued to be a butt at Versailles, where he 
was laughed at as the jealous husband of a brilliant wife, who was 
no dévote. The genius of Villars, however, shone out in full lustre 
on the edge of the grave—the light flared up before it sank in 
darkness. In 1733, when in his eighty-second year, he was given 
the command of a French army on the occasion of the war of the 
Polish succession, and he set off joyfully, having told the council 
that ‘he would bring Italy back as a prize for the king.’ His dis- 
positions were able and profound ; there are indications that, like 
Eugene and Bonaparte many years afterwards, he understood the 
strategic value of the Adige ; but in 1733, as in 1708, he was crossed 
and baffled by inferior men,and he exhibited his old defects of temper. 
The last incident of his life in the field was striking ; he was nearly 
surrounded by a hostile party, but Villars cut his way through with a 
handful of horsemen, to the astonishment alike of friend and foe. 
This, as he said, ‘ was his last spark.’ He fell ill and died at Turin 
within three weeks after a feat of arms which recalls his brilliant and 
heroic youth. He was one of the most illustrious of the warriors 
of France, and though he was scarcely equal either to Turenne 
or Condé in his peculiar sphere, he combined in himself, in a very 
high degree, the great parts of both. , 

Witu1am O’Connor Morris. 
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Notes and Documents. 


A CHARTER OF HENRY I (1128). 


A coop illustration of the value of charters for chronological 
and biographical purposes is afforded by one which Henry I granted 
to the church of Exeter. It is printed in the ‘ Monasticon’ under 
Plimpton, to the foundation of which priory it is asserted to have 
been preliminary. That foundation is assigned to 1121. The 
charter, however, is also found among those confirmed by Henry VIII 
(Confirmation Roll, 1 Hen. VIII, p. 5, No. 13), with a list of witnesses 
arranged in correct order ; whereas the ‘ Monasticon ’ version is taken 
from the pleadings under Ric. II (Coram Rege, Hil. 2 Ric. II, Rot. 
20, Devon), and records the witnesses in grievous disorder. The 
explanation of such disorder is that the clerk in the latter case 
was not familiar with the system on which the attestations to these 
charters were arranged, the names of the leading witnesses being 
placed in a line above the others. This will be made evident from 
the two lists of witnesses :— 


Right Order. Wrong Order. 
King Henry 


Queen Adeliza 

William, archbishop of Canterbury 

Thurstan, archbishop of York 

Richard, bishop of London 

William, bishop of Winchester 

Roger, bishop of Salisbury 

Alexander, bishop of Lincoln 

Evrard, bishop of Norwich 

Hervey, bishop of Ely 

Ralf, bishop of Chichester 

Ranulf, bishop of Durham 

Robert, bishop of Coventry 

‘ Theold,’ bishop of Worcester 

Bernard bishop of St. David’s 

Richard, bishop of Hereford 

Godfrey, bishop of Bath 

Geoffrey the chancellor 

Geoffrey, abbot of St. Peter’s, 
Winchester 


Queen Adeliza 

William, archbishop of Canterbury 
Robert, earl of Gloucester 
Thurstan, archbishop of York 
William, earl of Surrey 
Roger, bishop of Salisbury 
Roger, earl of Warwick 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln 
Robert, earl of Leicester 
Evrard, bishop of Norwich 
Hugh Bigot, dapifer 

Hervey, bishop of Ely 
William Pirou, dapifer 

Ralf, bishop of Chichester 
William d’Aubeny 

Ranulf, bishop of Durham 
Nigel d’Aubeny 

Robert, bishop of Coventry 
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Right Order. Wrong Order. 
Osbert, abbot of Tavistock Richard fitz Baldwin 
Thurstan, abbot of Sherborne ‘Theold,’ bishop of Worcester 
Vincent, abbot of Abingdon Baldwin de Redvers 
Seffrid, abbot of Glastonbury Bernard, bishop of St. David’s 
Robert, earl of Gloucester Johel de Berdestaple 
William, earl of Surrey Richard, bishop of Hereford 
David, earl of Huntingdon Guy de Totness 
Ranulf, earl of Chester Godfrey, bishop of Bath 
Roger, earl of Warwick Robert de Cadentona (sic) 
Robert, earl of Leicester Geoffrey the chancellor 
Hugh Bigot, dapifer William fitz Odo 
William de Pirou, dapifer Geoffrey, abbot of St. Peter’s, Win- 

chester 

William d’Aubeny Goislin de Pomereda 
Nigel d’Aubeny Osbert, abbot of Tavistock 
Richard fitz Baldwin Rainald de Valle Torta 
Baldwin de Redvers Thurstan, abbot of Sherborne 
Johel de Berdestaple William fitz Richard 
Guy de Totness Vincent, abbot of Abingdon 
Robert de ‘ Badentona ’ Herbert de Alneto 
William fitz Odo Seffrid, abbot of Glastonbury 
Goislin de Pomereda Humfrey de Bohun 
Rainald de Valle Torta William, abbot of Cerne 
William fitz Richard Walter fitz Thurstan! 
Herbert de Alneto 
Humfrey de Bohun 
Walter fitz Thurstan 


It is obvious that this charter was granted before the death of 
the bishop of Worcester (20 Oct. 1123), before the king’s departure 
from England (June 1123), and before the accession of the earl of 
Huntingdon to the Scottish throne on his brother’s death (25 April 
1123). But it must be subsequent to the death of the previous 
chancellor, Ranulf (Christmas 1122), and to the appointment or 
consecration (February 1123) of Archbishop William. The narrow 
limit thus ascertained points to the Easter court of 1123 at 
Winchester, the great gathering of bishops and earls implying 
some such occasion. Easter fell, that year, on 15 April. 

Now two sees had fallen vacant at the beginning of the year, 
those of Lincoln and of Bath. Lincoln was given to Alexander, 
whether at Easter (Winchester), as stated by Henry of Huntingdon, 
or in Lent, as asserted by the continuator of Florence; but he was 
not consecrated till 22 July. Bath was bestowed on Godfrey, whose 
consecration did not take place till 26 August, though Henry of 
Huntingdon assigns his appointment, like that of Alexander, to 


1 It will be observed that this list omits the bishops of London and Winchester 
and the earls of Huntingdon and Chester, but adds the abbot of Cerne. 
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Easter (Winchester). Both these bishops, it will be seen, attest 
the above charter, which proves that it cannot be earlier than 
Easter (15 April), while, from the presence of Earl David, it cannot 
be more than a fortnight later than Easter day. It is thus fixed 
to the Easter court at Winchester. 

The first point to be observed is that these two bishops attest as 
such (not as ‘elect’) long before their consecration. As it is gene- 

rally held that bishops never did so, this point is of importance (al- 
ways assuming the accuracy of the evidence) for its bearing on other 
charters.? Secondly, four of the witnesses—the two archbishops, 
the bishop of St. David’s, and the abbot of Glastonbury—are said 
by the continuator to have left for Rome after Alexander’s appoint- 
ment. From this charter it is clear that they did not leave till 
after Easter. The third point is that Earl Roger of Warwick had, 
at the date of this charter, succeeded his father, Henry. 

Turning to Geoffrey the chancellor, we find in this charter per- 
haps his earliest appearance. Foss, in his useful work, is here a year 
out. He wrongly assigned the death of the preceding chancellor, 
Ranulf, to Christmas 1123, instead of Christmas 1122, and he as- 
sumed that our charter must be subsequent to Bishop Godfrey’s con- 
secration (26 Aug. 1128), and, in fact, that it belonged to 1124 
(to which year he wrongly assigned the death of Bishop Theowulf). 
It is important for chronological purposes to date the change of 
chancellor correctly. I hope to determine, on another occasion, the 
date of Ranulf’s accession to the post. - 

We have also in this charter one of the earliest attestations 
(according to my theory) of Robert as earl of Gloucester. It 
should be noted that he takes at once precedence of all other earls, 
just as he had taken, before his elevation, precedence of all laymen 
under the rank of earl. 

Of the barons most are familiar. Richard fitz Baldwin was 
the son and successor of the famous Baldwin of Exeter, and was, like 
him, sheriff of Devon. Baldwin de Redvers was the son of Richard 
de Redvers, and became subsequently first earl of Devon (the con- 
fusion of these two families, from the similarity of name, seems to 
be incorrigible).* The lords of the great honours of Barnstaple and 
Totness ‘ are followed by Robert of Bampton, who had succeeded to 

* An excellent instance of this practice is found, ten years later, in the case of 
Bishop Nigel, who attested three charters in 1133, before the king’s departure, as 
Bishop of Ely, though he was not consecrated till some months later. They are those 


found in Monasticon vi. 1174, 1274, and that which granted the chamberlainship to 
Aubrey de Vere. 

* It has found its way, under ‘ Baldwin,’ into the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. 

* The Guido de Totteneys of this charter seems to be identical with the Wido de 
Nunant of the charter granted by Henry II to this priory. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by the entry in the Pipe Roll of 31 Hen. I :—‘ Wido de Nunant reddit comp. de 
X marcis pro concessinoe ferie de Totneis’ (p. 154). There isa story quoted by Dugdale, 
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the Domesday fief of Walter de Douai, and who, as I have shown 
(Eneisn Historican Review, v. 746), was afterwards a rebel against 
Stephen. Goislin de Pomerey was the heir of Ralf de Pomerey, the 
Domesday baron ; and Reginald (Rainaldus) de Vautort was a great 
under-tenant of the honour of Mortain. J. H. Rounp. 


CISTERCIAN STUDENTS AT OXFORD IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue early history of the Cistercians at Oxford is of very little 
importance in the development of the university generally ; as a 
new departure in the history of English monasticism it deserves 
more careful study than it has yet received. 

The question whether Rewley Abbey was, or was not, a place of 
study, has not hitherto received an authoritative answer. Once 
only does Wood venture to call it ‘a new studying place,’ in what 
purports to be a quotation from the ‘ Annals of the Monastery of 
Brinton (?)’'! The passage occurs in the ‘ Annals of Waverley ’ with 
an important difference: the words which Wood renders ‘a new 
studying place’ are in this contemporary Cistercian chronicle 
novam abbatiam.? Again the learned editor of the ‘ City of Oxford’ 
adds a note to Wood’s account of St. Bernard’s College, that Rewley 
Abbey was ‘a Cistercian monastery, and not a college for students 
from Cistercian monasteries elsewhere,’ * a statement which requires 
some modification. The latest historian of Oxford supports the 
statement that ‘ the Cistercians themselves often described Rewley 
Abbey as “ the place of study at Oxford,”’ by a reference to the 
Annals of Dunstable, a house of Augustinian canons.‘ Conclusive 
evidence on the matter may be derived from the statutes of the 
general chapters of the Cistercian order,’ a source of information 
neglected by Oxford historians. In 1280 the general chapter grate- 
fully accepted the offer of Edmund of Cornwall, propriis sumtibus 
aedificare studium nostri ordinis Oxoniae in Anglia, and entrusted the 
execution of the business to the abbat of Thame; the studium was 
under Totness priory, from the records of the abbey of Angers, that Juhel ‘ of Totness,’ 
the Domesday baron, was expelled by William Rufus, and his lands given to Roger de 
Nunant. But it would seem that Juhel retained part as the honour of Barnstaple, while 
the Nunants held the rest as the honour of Totness. Indeed, he must still have held 
the whole so late as 1113, when, say the monks of Laon, ‘ venimus ad castrum, quod 
dicitur Bannistaplum, ubi manebat quidam princeps nomine Joellus de Totenes’ ete. 
(Hermannus IT, 17), adding that they afterwards visited Totness ‘ prefati principis 
castrum’ (ibid. 18). 

' City of Oxford (ed. Clark), ii. 295. 

* Annales Monast. ii. 397. 3 City of Oxford, ii. 305, note 8. 

* Maxwell Lyte, Oxford, p. 102; he also refers to Dugdale’s Monast. v. 697, 699; 
7.e. a note, without reference to authority, from Tanner’s Not. Monast. 

5 Selecta Statuta Capit. General. Ord. Cisterc., printed in Marténe-Durand, Thes. 
Nov. Anecdot. iv. 1243-1646 ; vide ad annos 1280 (§ 20), 1281 ($$ 19, 31), 1282 (§ 2) ; 
ef. 1292 (§ 3), 1300 (§ 2), 1301 (§ 2); and for St. Bernard’s, Oxford, an. 1482 (§ 1). 
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to enjoy the same privileges as the studium B. Bernardi at Paris 
enjoyed ; the abbat of Thame was to have the care of the house as 
the abbat of Clairvaux had the care of the house at Paris. In the 
chapter of 1282 it was decreed that the ‘scholars of the order 
studying at Oxford’ should be entirely obedient to the abbat of the 
place : in moribus autem et modo studendi . . . scholaribus apud S. 
Bernardum Parisius studentibus sint conformes : ad hospitalitatem 
vero ibi vel alibi in locis suis minime teneantur. Quit vero missi 
Suerint aliunde, sibi provideant in expensis. Rewley then was founded 
as a monastic studiwm in connexion with the university, and was 
the first of the kind established in England. The document printed 
below throws some light on the institution ten years later. It is 
transcribed from Royal MS. 7 D. xv, fol. 64, in the British Museum, a 
volume dating for the most part from the early fourteenth century, 
and formerly in the possession of the Cistercian Abbey of Revesby. 
The new facts contained in the letter relate to the proportion of 
students sent from each monastery,® the amount of the bursa or 
exhibition of each student, and the unpopularity of the college 
among the Cistercian abbats. In connexion with the last point, 
we may—while remembering that ignorance and avarice were the 
faults with which the white monks were usually charged—recall the 
words of Matthew Paris on a similar occasion : in 1249 the Cister- 
cians, that they might no longer be an object of contempt to the 
mendicant orders, obtained leave from the pope to establish a 
studium at Paris; et sic propter mundi nequitias rigor ordinis monas- 
tict in parte est enervatus.’ The opposition of the English abbats 
seems to have been in the long run fatal to the success of the 
experiment. Oxford, indeed, is mentioned among the studia gene- 
ralia of the order in the constitutions of Benedict XII (1884) ; * but 
Rewley Abbey never flourished as a house of students, and until St. 
Bernard’s was founded, Cistercian monks lived ‘separate and dis- 
persed in divers inns and halls’® within the university. 


A. G. Lirtue. 


Venerabilibus in Christo patribus dominis Cantuariensis provincie Cis- 
terciensis ordinis Abbatibus universis et singulis Fratres P.'° et A.'! de 
Waverle et de Quarr’ Abbates salutem in domino sempiternam. Noverit 
universitas vestra quod nos mandatum venerabilis patris Abbatis Cistercii 
nuper recepimus in hee verba: ‘ Venerabilibus in Christo carissimis coab- 


® Cf. on this point Constitutions of Benedict XII, in Regula, Constitutiones, éc. 
Ord. Cisterc., Antwerp, 1630 (p. 103). 
7 Chronica Majora, v. 79. 


® Regula, Constitutiones, dc. (ut supra) : ‘ Exoniam (sic) Anglici, Scoti, Vallenses, 
et Hibernici destinentur.’ 


® Wood, City of Oxford, ii. 306. 
© Philip de Bedwinde; Monast. Angl. v. 240. 
" Adam was abbat of Quarr in 1284; Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, B, p. 686. 
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batibus suis de Waverle et de Quarr’ in Anglia Frater Thomas '? dictus 
Abbas Cistercii salutem et sinceram in domino caritatem. Cum nobis 
auctoritate capituli generalis sit commissum de studiis et studentibus ordinis 
ordinare, Abbates nolentes studentes ad studium mittere per censuram 
ordinis compellere ; quia ubique terrarum propter locorum distanciam 
personaliter accedere non valemus, vobis duobus et cuilibet in solidum 
auctoritate capituli generalis nobis in hac parte concessa committimus, 
quatinus Abbates nostri ordinis in Cantuariensi provincia constitutos,'? qui 
scolares suos ad studium Oxonie hactenus mittere neglexerunt, et illos qui 
missos proficientes revocaverint, compellere per censuram ordinis studeatis 
ut illi qui habent viginti monachos et supra unum mittant ad studium cum 
bursa integra lx s sterlingorum, sicut a generali capitulo extitit ordinatum : 
nolentes autem mittere et proficientes revocantes nobis per litteras 
vestras '‘ patentes rescribentes ad generalis capituli arbitrium puniendos ; 
tantumque super hoc facientes, alter alterum non expectans, quod a gene- 
rali capitulo non possitis de negligencia merito redargui vel puniri. Datum 
in Cistercio tempore capituli generalis Anno Domini M°CC° Nonagesimo 
Secundo.’ Nos igitur huiusmodi auctoritate mandati vobis universis et 
singulis firmiter iniungendo mandamus, quatinus secundum vim et effectum 
huius mandati nihil de contingentibus mittendo monachos vestros ad 
dictum studium Oxon’ ea qua detur celeritate transmittere nullatenus 
omittatis ; alioquin inobedientes et rebelles, prout nobis ' est iniunctum, 
memorato venerabili abbati patri absque dubio rescribemus. In cuius rei 
testimonium nos Abbates de Waverle '® presentibus apposuimus sigillum 
nostrum. 


SERMONS FOR THE FESTIVALS OF ST. THOMAS BECKET, ETC. 
PROBABLY BY ARCHBISHOP STRATFORD. 


Tue following extracts are from a manuscript in the library of 
Hereford cathedral, written in the fourteenth century, in a large and 
good hand, in double columns. The volume contains, in the first 
place, the treatise of Hugh of St. Victor, ‘ De claustro anime,’ and 
then follows a series of anonymous sermons preached in England on 
various occasions of the administration of episcopal functions, on 
the festival days of Becket, and at a few other times. The period 
is found to be that of the reign of Edward III, and the internal 
evidence afforded by a sermon respecting the preacher’s own trials 
and his sorrow for faint-heartedly fleeing from enemies, points to 
the authorship of archbishop John Stratford. It was in 1341 
that he fell into disgrace with the king for not, in his capa- 
city as chancellor and president of the council, keeping him sufii- 
ciently supplied with money during the campaign in France in that 
year, whereby the king was unwillingly compelled to sign a truce. 


12 Theobald de Sansiaco was abbat of Citeaux at this time; Sainte Marthe, Gallia 
Christiana, tom. iv. 


3 MS. constitutis. " MS. nostras. 
' MS. vobis. ‘6 Et Quarr’ omitted in MS. 
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The archbishop was vehemently denounced by the king as unfaith- 
ful in a letter directed to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s for 
publication by them, which is found in Robert Avesbury’s chronicle, 
and charges were formulated against him; but he retired to Canter- 
bury as to a sanctuary for protection. The sermon is throughout a 
penitential palinode for having thus timorously withdrawn himself, 
and was evidently preached before the monks at Canterbury. 

While all the sermons possess interest as specimens of episcopal 
homiletics, those for the Becket commemorations are specially notice- 
able for the particulars they give of his murder and their quotations 
from several writers. The reason (found in a life of Becket preserved 
at Oseney abbey) alleged for the murder by one of the murderers, 

tichard Brito, does not appear to be mentioned elsewhere, viz. 
Becket’s hindering Earl William, brother of Henry II, from marry- 
ing the countess Warren; it is not found in Robertson’s copious 
‘ Materials for the History of Becket.’ The vigour and vehemence 
which animate Stratford's discourses on this subject, and the 
extreme length at which he treats of it, are very likely owing to his 
having had some fear of incurring a like fate; for the king, in his 
above-mentioned letter, charges him with causelessly alleging that 
he was in danger of assassination. 

Ipse vero, semper tumidus in prosperis et timidus in adversis, 
trepidans timore ubi non erat timor, mortis sibi periculum per aliquos 


nobis assistentes intentatum et comminatum si ab ecclesia Cantuariae 
recederet imminere minus veraciter allegavit. 


Attracted on a casual inspection of the sermons by their his- 
torical character, 1 made these extracts last year, and now think 
that they will be deemed worth notice by the readers of the 
REVIEW. 

W. D. Macray. 


Sermones :—The first is De Sancto Spiritw on Acts x., beginning ‘ Sicut 
ex diversis Sacrae Scripturae sententiis.’ 

Amongst others are these :— 

De reconciliatione ecclesiae ; after bloodshedding. 

In visitatione civitatis. 

In visitationibus {cleri] ; five sermons. 

In celebratione ordinum; three sermons. 

Sermo pro salute Regis ; evidently Edward III in 1336, when he was 
in Scotland with his brother John of Eltham, earl of Cornwall, who died 
at St. John’s [Perth] in that year. That year was also a year of great 
scarcity and mortality as the preacher notes. ‘ Certe credimus quod hodie 
dedit nobis Deus regem qui pugnat bella nostra pro nobis et Deus pro 
eo. Ipse enim pro populo suo et ecclesia Dei non solum pecuniam et 
temporalia effundit, sed ad modum Christi morti et omni periculo corpus 
suum exponit, fratrem, notos et amicos. . . . Etcerte in casu isto iustam 
habet pugnae causam. ‘Tres enim sunt causae iustae pugnae, pro fide, 
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pro iure, et pro patria. Quae quasi omnes causae si bene considerentur, 
locum habent in facto Scotiae, sicut illi qui veritatem sciunt plenius 
possunt enarrare. Domino igitur rege in guerra tali in yeme, in tanta 
tempestate, frigore et miseria, pro defensione nostra exeunte, quid dicent 
sedentes in domo sua iuxta ollas carnium, in patriam dominantes, quin 
potius debachantes et malos manutenentes, furta, homicidia, viduarum et 
virginum raptus, pacem populi et domini nostri regis, qui tanta pro nobis 
indies sustinent, infringentes. Certe illi sunt regis peiores inimici quam 
Scoti, quia illi extranei et ante faciem, isti domestici et a tergo... . 
Carissimi, exigentibus meritis nostris, contingit sterilitas terrae, et 
pestilentie (sic), blada tempestatibus consumuntur, messis aliquando 
immatura colligitur, animalia moriuntur. Gravia sunt haec.’ 

Sermo pro iudicibus et advocatis. 

In congregatione praclatorum. 

Ad impetrandum subsidium orationum in tribulationibus et persecu- 
tionibus. ‘Ista est mea necessitas, in qua positus vestrum peto iuvamen 
et auxilium, dicens, Iwvetis me, etc.... Unde dicere possum quod 
scribitur Dan. xlii (sic), advenerunt peccata tua quae operabaris prius, 
non considerando gratiam mihi datam, sed Factorem meum derelinquendo 
et mundanis inhaerendo. . . . Certe qualiscunque ante hoc tempus fuero, 
nunc per Dei gratiam poeniteo. Iuvetis ergo, si placet, meam poenitentiam 
ut ad divinam pervenire potero misericordiam, tribulationes patienter 
sustinendo, per quas, sicut dictum est, peccata dimittuntur.... Ad 
quem effectum? Ut det mihi [Deus] temporalia vel conservet? Certe 
non. Sed .. . ut liberer ab infidelibus. Cum enim infidelitatem detegere 
vellemus ut veritas appareret, infideles insidiati sunt nobis. . . . Iuvetis 
me in orationibus vestris, ut pastoris officium quod ante haec tempora 
male dereliqui . . . illud valeam sic assumere et exercere quod sit ad 
honorem Dei et salvationem animarum.’ 


Infesto S. Thomae martiris [on the text, ‘Cecidit corona capitis nostri’}. 
Sixteen folio leaves. 


. . . Certum est enim iste pro fide moreretur qui pro tam parva causa 
mortuus est. Cum ergo martirium est quoddam testimonium, maior causa 
martirii fuit in Thoma quam in alio qui pro sola fide mortuus est. Et 
notandum quod in hoe eliditur opinio Willelmi de Malmesbiri, canonici 
de Novo Burgo.' Iste enim, licet Thomam gloriosum reputaverit, tamen 
causam sui martirii non potuit approbare, unde in libro seeundo de gestis 
Anglorum quem scripsit ponit aliquas rationes ad hoc. Dicit enim Thomam 
habuisse zelum legis sed non secundum scientiam, sicut apostolus dicit, 
Roman. x., de quibusdam quod emulationem Dei habent non secundum 
scientiam. Iudicat enim iste quod ex contradictione qua contradixit Regi 
nulla potuit pervenire utilitas, nisi quod accenderetur furor regius: ideo 
causam suam non laudat, licet zelum viricommendet. Iste ponit exemplum 
ad hoe. Dicit enim, sicut in Petro iam apicem apostolorum tenente 
non fuit laudabile set certe reprehensibile quod gentes suo exemplo 
iudaizare coegit, de quo Paulus eum reprehendit, ad Gal. 2, et tamen 


' It is singular that the writer should confound these two historians. The first 
passage cited is in book ii. chap. xvi. of Newburgh’s Historia, and the second in 
chap. xxv. ~~ we as 
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constat Petrum hoc fecisse laudabili pietate. Postea adducit iste exemplum 
beati Gregorii, dicens, Puto, inquit, quod beatissimus papa Gregorius in 
molli et tenera Regis concordia certe mitius fecisset,? et ea quae sine fidei 
Christianae periculo tolerari potuissent ratione temporis et compensatione 
pacis dissimulanda duxisset. Postea iste adducit auctoritatem Amos 
prophetae qui sic dicit cap. 4, Vir prudens in tempore illo tacebit quia 
tempus malum est. Hoc allegat ille Willelmus. Set ista opinio in veritate 
adinventa fuit secundum sapientiam huius mundi quam Deus infatuavit, 
quia non Pater celestis set caro et sanguis eam proculdubio revelavit .. . 
quod, si iste ita sentiat de Thoma quod in contradicendo Regi peccavit et 
reprehensibiliter egit, praesumptuose mortuus est, et non fuit per con- 
sequens martir nec sanctus; et qui hoc dicit blasphemus est... . Postea 
notandum est quod ista causa martirii Thomae, cui detrahitur tam fre- 
quenter, confirmatur per auctoritatem beati Anselmi praedecessoris Thomae 
in simili.’ [The writer then refers to Anselm’s reply to Lanfranc about 
the martyrdom of St. Elphege.] 

‘Praeterea ostendo quod maior fuit secundum hoc causa martirii in 
Thoma quam in Iohanne [Baptista], salva semper maiori sanctitate 
Iohannis quam Thomae. Legi enim in quodam libro conscripto de vita 
sua apud Oseneyam quod cum unus militum interficientium ipsum, cui 
nomen Ricardus Brito, percussisset eum in capite tam valide quod ensis 
frangebatur contra pavimentum, dicebat, insultando sancto Thomae, Hoc 
habeas pro amore domini mei Willelmi fratris Regis. Iste enim Willel- 
mus frater Regis Henrici et filius Matildis Imperatricis appetiverat con- 
iugium Comitissae Warannae, set contradixerat archiepiscopus, et hoc quia 
Comes Warannae qui primo duxerat eam erat filius Regis Stephani. 
Stephanus autem et Matildis erant consobrini, illa genita de fratre 
Henrico, scilicet primo Rege Angliae ; et ille Stephanus natus de sorore 
Henrici primi, et per consequens iste Comes Warannae et Willelmus 
frater Regis de quo est sermo erant filii consobrinorum, et ideo non licuit 
uni accipere in coniugem relictam alterius ; et quia hoc fieri Thomas pro- 
hibuit, miles ille sicut dictum est percussit.? Etsi istud quidem sit verum 
[sicut] est in illo libro inventum, pro certo est valde notandum ad pro- 
positum. Maior enim causa in hoc martirii fuit in Thoma quam in 
Johanne, salva semper maiori sanctitate Iohannis. . . . Haec pro tanto 
dixi diffusius de causa martirii Thomae, quia multi solent detrahere 
loquendo, scribendo, et publice praedicando. . . . Secundo dico quod 
corona regalis cecidit et confracta fuit occasione istius coronae amputatae, 
quod sic patet. Intelligendum est tempore Regis Henrici secundi cujus 
milites Thomam interfecerunt, potestas et dominium regni Angliae erant 
amplissima. Nam et iste Henricus ducatum Aquitanniae adquisivit ; 
idem etiam Hiberniam et regnum illius adquisivit. Erat etiam dominus 
principalis Scotiae, cui Rex Willelmus Scotus de terra sua Scotiae fecerat 
homagium. Ergo dominium suum extendebat se a fine terrae usque 
versus aquilonem et a finibus terrae versus occidentem pro Hibernia 
usque ad finem Europae a parte meridiei, scilicet usque ad montes Pirenos 
in confinio Europae et Affricae. Sed occasione facti Sancti Thomae, ut 
puto probabiliter, totum hoc dominium regni et coronae Anglicanae fuit 


* In marg. egisset ; which is Newburgh’s word. 
* This account is repeated in the sermon for the day of the Translation of Becket. 
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confractum et diminutum fere usque ad medium tempore Iohannis Regis 
filii istius Henrici, et hoc iusto Dei iudicio licet nobis occulto. . . . Rex 
ille Henricus supra modum poenituit et graviter se punivit. Mirabilem 
enim poenitentiam narrat Willelmus de Malmesbiry,‘ quod ipse dorso 
nudato et ad humum provoluto recepit verbera disciplinae a quolibet 
monacho ecclesiae Cantuariensis. Ipse enim virgam manu gestabat, et 
circuibat in capitulo ad singulos monachos et virgam sibi tradidit, et ab 
eodem verberari petivit ; quod et factum est modo supradicto. . . . Quot 
sunt modo divites et magnates qui ornant sepulchrum Thomae auro et 
argento et lapidibus preciosis, et dicunt, Si fuissemus sicud in diebus 
patrum nostrorum non fuissemus socii eorum in sanguine hujus martiris ! 
. . « Certe et isti sunt filii eorum qui interfecerunt Thomam, et imitatores 
paterni sceleris. . . . Si quis enim inspiciat statuta edita apud Claren- 
donam pro quibus Thomas passus fuit, inveniet quod nostris temporibus 
sunt consuetudines multo deteriores quas exercent’ principes saeculares, 
et magis iniuriosae, quam fuerunt illa de Clarendon quae patres nostri 
statuerunt et observare voluerunt nisi ''homas restitisset. . . . [The book 
by abbot Joachim ‘de Flore in Calabria,’ entitled De oneribus prophe- 
turum, is here quoted. ] 

. - » Quid ergo mirum si milites nostri passi sunt confusionem et ignomi- 
niam in die sancti Iohannis Baptistae, et hoc a gente quam pro nichilo 
habebant, scil. a Scotis ? > 


A quotation follows from the beginning of Book vi of Henry of Hunting- 
don. Afterwards comes the following specimen of word-play to the effect 
that St. Thomas suffered in all the six grammatical cases. 


Passus est primo secundum casum nominativum. Ipse enim certando 
pro iustitia cecidit a nomine, et factus est ignominiosus sine nomine cum 
prius fuisset nominatissimus. Nam non solum aulici et*regales set et clerus 
et praelati totum factum suum imputabant non iustitiae nec constantiae 
vel virtuti set magis superbiae, protervitati et arrogantiae, et talem ipsum 
nominabant, cum tamen ipse nichil horum conscius sibi fuisset. Et certa 
valde acerba passio est cadere a bono nomine. . . . Secundo, passus est 
in casu genitivo. Nonne tota generatio sua utriusque sexus, iuvenes, 
senes, et similiter mulieres puerperio decubantes erant proscriptae (sic) et 
in exilium similiter relegati, et iuramento astricti quod ad archiepiscopum 
irent ut suum animum contristarent et ad votum Regis flecterent ? Et sic 
egressi sunt de natali solo bonis suis privati, et a suis amicis et benivolis 
elongati ; et tam inanis persecutio non fuit audita a saeculo. O quam 
sagax fuit diabolus qui docuit Regem temptare sanctum Dei illo modo! 
Bene enim scivit ille antiquus serpens quod sacerdotes et pontifices tene- 
rius afficiuntur erga suos alumpnos et consanguineos quam alii... . 
Tertio, passus est secundum casum dativum. Rex non permisit quod ali- 
quid ei daretur, unde per literas comminatiorias missas per Regem abbati 
et capitulo Cisterciensi remotus fuit a Pontiniaco, et quicunque ei aliquid 
dabat hostis publicus habebatur. Quarto, passus est per casum accusativum, 
quia apud Norhampton accusabatur de multis: de contemptu regiae mages- 
tatis quod ad vocationem eius non venit in propria persona ; accusabatur 
et de restitutione mutui, de redditione ratiocinii, de proditione regis et 


* Will. of Newburgh, ii. 35. » Referring to the battle of Bannockburr. 
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regni. Quinto, cecidit secundum casum vocativum, nam non solum regales 
immo pontifices sui suffraganei sibi insultabant, vocando eum periurum 
et proditorem, unde London. episcopus Gilbertus dixit ei in publico apud 
Norhampton, ‘ Stultus hactenus fuisti, et ab hac stultitia, ut video, de cae- 
tero non recedes.’ Item Hillarius Cicestrensis vocavit eum periurum 
ibidem, unde dixit, ‘Quondam noster fuisti archiepiscopus et tenebamur 
tibi obedire ; set modo te reum periurii dicimus, et periuro archiepiscopo 
de caetero nec tenemur nec volumus obedire.’ Postea idem Hillarius 
coram Papa vocavit eum impium, narrans enim de fuga eius de Norhamp- 
ton allegavit illud, Prov. 28, ‘ Fugit impius nemine persequente.’ Item, 
sexto, passus est secundum casum ablativum. Auferebatur ab eo subsi- 
dium temporale, privabatur bonis suis, et similiter subsidium spirituale 
prohibitum fuit, ne pro eo oraret, quod tamen pro hereticis et cismaticis 
fieri consuevit. Tandem ablata fuit sibi vita, et tune cecidit in mortem. 


Here is another specimen of word-play :— 


Thomas quasi totws Mars. Mars autem inter planetas signat super 
bella et certamina. Unde omnis eius actus convocabilis contingit in die 
Martis. A Norhamptona recessit die Martis. In transmarinis applicuit. 
Item in die Martis in Angliam rediit. Die Martis gladiooccubuit. Ergo 
totus erat Mars, totus bellicosus, et ideo Thomas dictus. Legi in quodam 
libro de vita sua apud Eboracum quod ipse fuit natus in die §. Thomae 
Apostoli, ante Natale per 5 dies, et quinto die post Natale mortuus erat. 
. . . Cum Christus fuit natus in medio terrae unus istorum militum Christi 
missus est a latere Christi ad extremum terrae versus orientem, puto ad 
Indiam, scilicei Thomas Didimus. Alter ex alio latere ad extremum 
occidentis quasi ad, Angliam, Thomas Cantuariensis. Et sicut Thomas 
dixit, ‘Domine, quo vis mitte me praeterquam ad Indos,’ ita certe potuit 
dixisse Thomas noster, ‘Domine, quo vis mitte me praeterquam ad 
Anglos.’ Angli enim, licet Christiani, multo crudeliores erant erga 
Thomam Cantuariensem quam Indi, quamvis infideles, contra Thomam 
Didimum ... Certe Thomas talem habuit ingressum in archiepiscopa- 
tum qualem alii ante eum, etiam magni et sancti viri, habuerunt, sicud 
Anselmus, Lanfrancus. Nam tune fuit consuetudo Regum Angliae quod 
dabant episcopatus vacantes quibus vellent, et si fiebat electio fiebat in 
capella Regis ipso Rege praesente cum aliis per eum vocatis, et reputa- 
batur tunc temporis talis ingressus satis canonicus et legitimus. Sed 
Thomas istam consuetudinem in humili resignatione quam fecit in manus 
papae de caetero abrogavit, in quo summe promovit Romanam et totam 
visibilem ecclesiam quantum ad illam libertatem. Ego puto quod si modo 
esset in regno Angliae talis consuetudo quod per illum modum episcopi 
crearentur, non de facili aboleretur per potestatem summi pontificis. Sed 
nec collationes ecclesiarum parochialium auferri poterunt a manibus 
laicorum. Et quidem cum Iohannes Rex apud Norhampton argueretur 
per legatos Papae quod usurpavit super libertatem Romanae ecclesiae 
conferre episcopatus, ipse respondendo allegavit consuetudinem suorum 
progenitorum tam Anglorum quam Normannorum. Allegavit enim 
quomode sanctus Edwardus contulit episcopatum Wygorniensém sancto 
Wistano, ét quomode postea Willelmus dux Normannorum et Rex Angliae 
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voluit eum amovisse quia nesciverit Gallicum, sed postea eum in pace 
dimisit. Item quomodo idem Willelmus deposito Stigando Cantuar. 
episcopo contulit archiepiscopatum Lanfranco abbati de Cadumo, natione 
Lumbardo. Item quomodo pater suus Henricus secundus contulerat 
archiepiscopatum Cantuar. sancto Thomae. Ad haec omnia respondit 
legatus nomine Pandulphus quod illa consuetudo fuit abolita per sanctum 
Thomam Cantuariensem quando resignavit in manus Papae totum suum 
ius quod habuit, et ex eo tempore facta est Romana ecclesia omnium aliarum 
huius regni domina ac magistra. . . . Item iste Thomas caput nostrum 
est specialiter clericorum. Nullus enim sanctorum talis erat protector 
clericorum sicut Thomas. Clerici venerantur specialiter sanctum Nicho- 
laum prae aliis pontificibus sanctis, ut Martino, Augustino, Hillario, 
Gregorio, cuius causam aliam nescio nisi quia in vita sua legitur quod 
tres clericos morti addictos liberavit a morte. Sed certe Thomas mille, 
immo decem mille, clericos morti addiscendos a morte per suam mortem 
liberavit. Haec enim fuit causa praecipua suae passionis quia contradixit 
Regi volenti statuisse quod clerici in criminibus deprehensi subiacerent 
saeculari potestati quantum ad vitam et membra. Ergo cum ipse hoc 


prohibuit, proprie dicitur noster, id est, clericorum, quorum erat summus 
et praecipuus protector.’ 


Sermo in Translatione S. Thomae archiep. ; on the words ‘ Fide Enoch 
translatus est.’ Six folios. 


. . » Habuit fidem pro fundo absque dubio. Licet enim semel 
ceciderit Clarendon. sicut beatus Petrus in Christi passione, tamen ita 
fortis surrexit quod postea absque aliquali fictione immobilis permansit. 
Apud Clarendon, super articulis ecclesiasticae libertati contrariis annuit 
regiae voluntati; sed a suis reprehensus, quorum unus clericus sibi 
dicebat, ‘ Quid sibi retinuit qui conscientiam perdidit et famam ?’ de eo 
quod cecidit fortiter poenituit, et seipsum suspendit a divinis quousque per 
sedem apostolicam beneficium absolutionis meruerat optinere . .. Per 
fidem insuper erexit vexillum regium, cepit urbem, immo orbem. Ipse 
enim praesens fuit in praelio, signo crucis praecedente, quam portavit 
quidam clericus, Edwardus Grym nomine, cujus brachium in primo ictu 
martiris fuit vulneratum . . . Et hic de eius continentia narrari potest de 
muliere de Staunford, libro 1. de vita sua, cap. iiii. . . . Fuit etiam noster 
Thomas Sectus iuxta nomen suum in sustinentia sive poena corporali .. . 
Et bene potest dici Sectus, quia sectus a cognatione, a terrenorum pos- 
sessione, sectus in capite quando cecidit corona capitis nostri. 


Lastly come two sermons, In congregatione prelatorum et cleri. 


A LETTER FROM ANTONIO DE GUARAS TO THE IRISH REBELS. 


Since the publication of my edition of the narrative of Queen Mary’s 
accession by Antonio de Guaras, reviewed in the Enetisn Historica 
Review for October, the Rev. Nicholas Pocock has drawn my attention 
to a letter in the state paper office written by Guaras from London 
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to the Irish chieftains in Ulster, calendared by Mr. W. D. Hamilton 
among the official records relating to Ireland. Mr. G. F. Handcock, 
of the record office, has obliged me with a copy of this document, 
which seems to deserve publication. It illustrates Guaras’s activity 
in intrigue against Elizabeth, and also the accuracy of his informa- 
tion, as he is able to state beforehand the exact date of Essex’s 
expedition against Clandeboye. This proves the letter to have been 
written in 1573, as suggested by Mr. Hamilton. R. GARNETT. 


State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, 1578, vol. 40, No. 80. 


Vestris excellentiis salutem plurimam dico. Studio et officio singulari 
erga uos comotus maxime deplorans conditiones uestras propter tumultus 
uestros contra vos habitos per infideles homines et populum a Deo abhor- 
rentem : persuasum mihi fuit subuenire istis infirmitatibus vestris non 
solum consilio meo uerum etiam pecunia et auxilio meo quantum potuerim. 
Istum generosum catholici prudentem, fidelem & ualentem mitto ad uos 
qui suo nomine dictus est Rowlandus Turnerus qui potest mederi et 
sanare vulnera uestra, qui non recusabit pecunias suas summo uite 
periculo et discrimine causa uestra exponere atque effundere grauissimos 
labores et itinera suscipiens ad reges nobilissimos catholicos Reges 
Portugalie et Hispanie presidii petens ab eis in salutem vestram qui 
ista tempestate habet bene et splendidissime ornatos in Anglia quingente- 
simos milites homines fortissimos et ualentes, qui adducet eos ad vos ea 
lege et condicione promiseritis me et eum per sacramenti eos bene tractatos 
esse et profiteri vos regibus istis fideles atque constantes catholicos ipse 
reddet salutem vestram iam desperatam et turbulentam pacifficam et 
tranquillam dabit uobis sub auxilio suo et meo honorabilem libertatem 
et pacem in Hibernia sempiternam et perennem supplantabit inimicos 
vestros penitus, et destruet eos cum copia sua et auxilio nostro consilit 
meum est in uni concordari minimeque deflectere istis seditiosis hominibus 
qui enituntur in seruitutem vos attrahere. Scripsi per postii ad Ducem 
de Alua, ad Ducem de Medina ceeli in Flandriam ad Magistri mei Regem 
Philippum Regi nobilissima catholici Hispanie vestrari excellentiari 
studiosissimi et cupidissimai. Consilii mei est in vnii consultare atque 
concordare scribentcs literas uestras ad Regem Philippi ad Ducem de 
Alua, ad Ducem de Medina ceeli, ad Comitem Westmerlandie, Anglum, 
ad Domini Dacars ad uxorem Comitis Northumbrie defuncti, qui omnes 
vestram incolumitatem honorem et splendorem cupiunt et gratulantur. 
Per istii catholici serui Regis Hispanie quem consulo vos habere in 
sumo honore in sima dignitate et pretio ob uirtutem illius ius vestri 
vi et armis defendet. Comes Essexie venit in Clandiboye et in illis 
partibus vicesimo mensis Julii cum tribus millia homini contra vos ad 
exterminandum vos penitus ex patria vestra ipse' omnia vobis explanabit 
et eat sub auxilio vestro in Scotiam, et sic in Flandriam. 

Vestrart excellentiarai cupidissimus 
ANTHONIUS DE GUARAS. 


' i.e. Rowland Turner. 
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THE DEFENCE OF JALALABAD. 


THE account of the defence of Jalalabad! and of the discussions in 
the councils of war assembled there as told in the ‘ Career of 
Major George Broadfoot, C.B.,?’ differing as it did materially 
from that given in Kaye’s ‘ History,’ attracted considerable attention, 
and has generally been recognised as an important correction of 
historical error. The evidence on which it is based, having been 
carefully sifted and tested, has been pronounced by the highest 
authorities to be eminently trustworthy and indeed incontrovertible. 
When sending his memorandum on the councils of war for verifi- 
cation, Broadfoot mentioned that Havelock, who kept the records, 
had been ‘ deprived somewhat suddenly of all the documents re- 
garding our Jellalabad parliaments,’ * and referred to General Sir 
Robert Sale’s wish for concealment of the facts to which they 
referred. That such a desire was, under the circumstances, 
natural will not be denied ; and it is unnecessary to inquire what 
blame he incurred by yielding to the temptation. As a matter of 
fact the records seem not to have been forwarded in the usual way 
to government, but were detained by Sale amongst whose effects 
they were afterwards found. They remained in the custody of his 
descendants till 1890, when, with other documents, they were sent 
to the India Office in circumstances which it is unnecessary to 
detail. They have since been examined in order to find out 
whether they possessed sufficient historical interest to warrant 
publication ; and notes and extracts have been made of the parts 
which seemed of greatest value. 

The records referred to are thus divided :— 

I. Three volumes of general and brigade orders. These cover a 
period from December 1838 to July 1842, but, though not void 
of interest, they do not appear to contain fresh matter of much 
importance. 

II. One volume of letters written between 9 March 1841 and 22 
August 1842, when they end abruptly. Sale probably continued 
correspondence whilst he held a command in Afghanistan, and this 
would not expire till December 1842 when the forces returned to 
India ; but of letters after 22 August there is no trace in this volume. 
Amongst the letters there are many of importance, the main parts 
of which have already been published. Besides these, however, 
there are others of interest to those acquainted with the history of 
the war, and of value to those capable of estimating their worth as 
evidence. To do this correctly a minute knowledge of events and 
persons concerned is required. A student should note that in some 

1 In extracts or copies of documents the original spelling is retained ; in the rest 


of the article the system used in the Imperial Gazetteer of India has been followed. 
? London: John Murray. 1888. 3 Ibid. pp. 62-63. 
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instances letters written immediately after events have been can- 
celled and others after a lapse of time substituted; also that no 
reference to the councils of war appears in the letters written whilst 
they were held, although the most important questions concerning the 
defence were there and then decided. It is unnecessary to publish 
extracts from the letters in this Review ; the originals may be con- 
sulted at the India Office. 

III. Lastly there is a collection of ‘ papers respecting the defence 
of Jellalabad, 1841-1842.’ Amongst these are two reports by Captain 
afterwards Major Broadfoot. The first, a ‘note on our present posi- 
tion, our prospects, and plans, dated 15 Nov. 1841,’ is now of noim- 
portance ; for the course advocated—to fight their way to Peshawar, 
refit, and return to relieve the Kabul foree—was not followed. The 
second, a ‘ Memorandum on the defence of Jelalabad,’ is chiefly of in- 
terest to the military engineer as showing what considerable results 
can be obtained with inadequate means when the defence is conducted 
by an officer of ability and resource. The other papers form the 
official record of the proceedings of the councils of war assembled 
on Jan. 27 and 28, and again on Feb. 12, 1842. These are 
interesting now partly because of their sirange history, to which 
allusion has been made, and partly because, though merely a bald 
record of decisions arrived at, they confirm Major George Broad- 
foot’s memorandum in every essential particular. That account ‘ 
must be read by all who desire to learn what took place at the 
councils and how and why the various members voted; but an 
important contribution to our knowledge of these matters will be 
found in the reasons for their votes recorded by Colonels Dennie 
and Monteath, and Captain Abbott, and above all in Captain Broad- 
foot’s reasons for opposing them. The minutes of the proceedings 
are here printed as written; an abstract of the correspondence 
considered is appended, in which extracts or copies are distinguished 
in the usual way; and then follow the reasons for their votes 
recorded by the four officers above mentioned. 

Before reading these papers it is desirable to call to mind the 
situation at that time in Afghanistan. Throughout that country 
discontent with our administration had led to rebellion, which our 
failure to suppress had encouraged whilst our forces were propor- 
tionately depressed. Sale with a brigade had been sent from 
Kabul to clear the passes and had fought his way to Gandamak, a 
post near their easternentrance. His troops were at times dispirited, 
though to a less dangerous extent than those at Kabul. Whilst 
at Gandamak Sale heard of the outbreak at Kabul in which Sir 
Alexander Burnes was killed, and was requested to return if possible 
and assist in restoring order. He declined to do so and occupied 


* Career of Major Broadfoot, pp. 67-78. 
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Jalalabad, the fortification of which’ was entrusted to Broadfoot. 
Here the news of Macnaghten’s murder and of the Kabul cata- 
strophe reached Sale, deepening the prevailing gloom. He still 
however maintained the defence in expectation of relief, but-on 
Wild’s failure to penetrate the Khaibar this hope was dispelled. 
Then apparently for the first time realising the full peril of his 
position and acting on the advice of Macgregor, a young artillery 
officer in political employment, he summoned a council of war to 
approve of his proposal to negotiate for the evacuation of Jalalabad 
and the retreat of his brigade to Peshawar. — 


Minutes of the Proceedings of a Council of War, assembled by order of 
Major General Sir R. Sale, K.C.B. Commanding at Jellalabad, 
January 27, 1842. 


Present, Major General Sir R. Sale, K.C.B. Captain Macgregor, 
Political Agent. Lt. Col. Dennie, C.B. Commanding H.M. 13th. L. Infty. 
Lt. Col. Monteath, C.B. Commanding 85th Regt. N.I. Captain Abbott 
senior Officer of Artillery. Capt. Oldfield, senior Officer of Cavalry. 
Capt. Backhouse, senior officer of the Shah’s Force, and Capt. Broadfoot, 
garrison engineer. 

Captain Havelock, temporarily attached to Major General Sir R. Sale, 
and Captain Wade, Major of Brigade, attend to record the proceedings. 

The following documents are read to the council. 

1. Copy of letter, dated 2nd December 1841, to His Excellency the 
Commander in Chief, from the Governor General in council communi- 
cated by George Clerk, Esqre. to Capt. Mackeson and from the latter 
officer to Capt. Macgregor. 

2. Extract of a letter, from the Secretary of Government, dated 8rd 
December, 1841, to the address of His Excellency the Commander in Chief, 
communicated through Captain Mackeson to Captain Macgregor. 

3. Letter of the 9th January from G. Clerk, Esqre. to the address of 
Capt. Macgregor. 

4. Letter from Capt. Mackeson to the address of Capt. Macgregor, 
dated 20th January. 

5. Letter from Capt. Lawrence, dated midnight the 19th January to 
the address of Capt. Mackeson, and letters dated 2 a.m. 20th January 
and 1 a.m. the 21st January to Capt. Macgregor from Capt. Lawrence. 

6. Letters from Capt. Mackeson dated 21st January, to the address 
of Captain Macgregor. 

7. Letters from Major Pottinger, dated Budiabad, January 28rd, to 
the address of Captain Macgregor. 

8. Letters from Sir J. Nicolls, K.C.B. to the address of Major Genl. 
Sir R. Sale, K.C.B., dated December 16th, 1841. 

9. A Private Letter from Shah Shooja, marked No. 1, and a Public 
one marked No. 2, the latter received 26 January. 

Captain Macgregor makes known to the Council, that this morning’s 
news which has reached him is to the effect that Capt. Mackeson has 
retreated from Ali Musjid, and that Torabaz Khan, the friendly Momund 
chief has fled to the hills. These reports, however, require confirmation. 
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The Council are required to decide on what reply is to be sent to the 
letter No. 2, from His Majesty Shah Shoojah-oll-Moolk, and to meet to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock a.m. for the purpose of recording their 
decision. 

Continuation of Proceedings, January 28th, 1842. 

A letter to H.M. Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk is read for the information 
of the Council, and for their approval. The Council agree in the 
terms of the letter, with the exception of our proposal of giving Hostages. 
Captain Broadfoot further objects to the demand for the withdrawal of 
Mahomed Akbar’s [force},° from this part of the country, and also the 
omission of demanding the Hostages Prisoners and Sick men now in 
their hands. Captain Oldfield also is of opinion that we should demand 
our Hostages, Prisoners and Sick now in their Hands. 

Capt. Backhouse, Capt. Abbott, Lt. Col. Dennie, and Lt. Col. Monteath, 
agree to the propriety of our treating for an evacuation of Jellalabad, 
provided the securities are given which have been demanded, under the 
impression that from the letters read before the Council, it appears the 
Government have no ulterior views in this Country. 

Capt. Broadfoot and Capt. Oldfield object to any treaty being entered 
into, for the evacuation of this Place. 

A. Asport, Capt. Artillery. G. Broaproor, Capt. 
T. Monteatn, Lt. Col. Gsn. Engr. Jelalabad. 
W. H. Denne, Lt. Col. J. B. Backuouss, Capt. 
C. E. T. OLpFIELD, Capt. 
The separate opinions of the members are appended. 


Swmmary of documents laid before the Council of War, with extracts. 
The numbers correspond with those in the minute of proceedings where 
full description of the letters is given.® 


1. Details the measures for the support of the troops at Kabul and 
Jalalabad, viz:—the concentration of an effective brigade at or near 
Peshawar. If this brigade should be able to reach Jalalabad and hold the 
neighbourhood the officer commanding the collected force ‘ will have a 
discretion to make that forward movement,’ but may not advance to 
Kabul unless he should see certain success with little hazard, or a prospect 
of successfully saving the troops there. Attempt considered impossible 
before April. A reserve army of from 10,000 to 12,000 men to be stationed 
on the Sutlej, and orders will be sent to Bombay to assemble two brigades 
at Sukkur and Shikarpur. 

2. ‘para. 4. En tel cas, il nous seroit difficile, 4 concevoir quil pouvoit 
avoir, des circonstances ou des objets Politicles d’une importance assi 
grande pour nous faire desirés de retenir possession du reste de ce Pays, 
et au moins que ces objets ne deviendroit parfaitement clair, comme 
resultant de la suite des evennemens nous desirions que nos officiers et 
employés militaires et Politicale ageroint d’une maniere 4 faciliter le but 
desiré de se retirer avec la moindre perte 4 notre reputation possible. 
Bien entendu que ce mouvement retrograde sera fait d’une maniere 
delibere et resultera d’arrangement que nous conserverons un influence 


5 Omitted in the original. * Pp. 95 f. 
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politicale dans ce Pays; mais il ne faut pas, fermer nos yeux & la pro- 
babilité qui existe que la premiere mouvemente, de la Population de 
Province, meridionale, lorsquelle sera appris quil nous est arrivé un 
revers a Kabul, sera de se lever en masse et d’enturer nos Postes, fermant 
notres communications. Dans cet evenement, les officiers qui commandent 
les differens Postes, seroient instruit d’avoir egard premierment 4 se joindre 
au support le plus prochain de maniere 4 ne pas exposer leur troupes au 
danger d’etre isolés ;—car il est de la premiere importance de prevoir & 
la sureté des different corps detaches autant quil sera possible. Le Major 
Generat Nott, ou l’ofticier qui commande 4 Kandahar, seroit instruit, 
dans l’evenement de la perte de Kabool, de recevoir sous ces ordre les 
Troupes 4 Ghuzni (to take the foree at Ghuzni under his orders) et de 
donner des ordres qu’il faut au Colonel Palmer. Quant au Regimente 
qui se trouve 4 Ghuzni, nous ordonnerons & Mons". Clerk d’arranger 
avec le Gouvernment Sikh pour leur porter toute l’assistance qui pourra 
si’l seroit decide, que ce corps, sopporteroit en arriere ou sur Dera Ismael 
Khan, ou sur quelque autre point au Frontier. 

‘Nous ferons prevenir une copie de cette Paragraphea Mons". le Major 
Rawlinson, au Major General Nott, et au Lt. Colonel Palmer, par la moyen 


du Major Outram dans la Sinde Superieure, et par les moyens du Capt. 
Mackeson & Peshawar.’ ? 


True extract. F. MACKESON. 


8. In this letter Mr. Clerk detailed the steps he had taken towards 
reinforcing our troops in Afghanistan and the movements of the rein- 
forcements as far as he knew them. 

4, Mackeson from Ali Masjid informed Macgregor respecting recent 
affairs in the Khaibar pass : reported Wild’s failure to march through it : 
the demoralisation of the native troops at Peshawar: his (Mackeson’s) 
intention to hold Ali Masjid ; and if Sale is obliged, which God forbid, to 
fall back, he will advance to assist. 

5. H. M. Lawrence from Peshawar told Mackeson at Ali Masjid that 
he could send help in men or food and invited him to act as he thought 
best. Lawrence informed Macgregor of Wild’s failure in the Khaibar: 
that help for Jalalabad could not be given for a month at soonest : begged 
him not to be deluded by false hopes or a mistaken sense of honour: 
suggested retreat from Jalalabad : and reported panic at Peshawar. 

6. Mackeson having heard of the destruction of the Kabul force wrote 
to Macgregor recommending courage and holding Jalalabad: but if 
retreat were decided on he would do his best to assist : warned Macgregor 
to beware of Afghan treachery. 


7. Pottinger, a prisoner in Akbar Khan’s power, wrote to Macgregor 


? This paragraph has been printed as it is to be found in the collection of papers 
respecting the defence of Jalalabad. It is, perhaps, more intelligible toan Englishman 
than it would be toa Frenchman. Nevertheless, in mitigation of the numerous errors, 
it may be pointed out that the original was written in Calcutta; that several copies 
were made there, very possibly by native clerks, one of which was sent to Peshawar, 
and there again copied in Capt. Mackeson’s office, and lastly in Jalalabad. Each time 
it was copied, there is a probability that fresh error was introduced. 
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that the Sardar ® was desirous of treating or making terms on the basis 
of the restoration of Dost Muhammad and his family, who shall be 
supported by the British. Akbar Khan ‘will hereafter be the friend of 
the English, but that at present to prevent himself from being abused by 
his People, he must proceed to close the Khyber Pass against the approach 
of the English Army, but he will not attempt to attack Jellalabad, before 
the arrival of Shah Shoojah’s son and army, and after their arrival he 
will use every endeavour to secretly aid the garrison until the arrival of 
his Father and family.’ Hostages and wounded to be given up on the 
Amir’s arrival at Peshawar. When agreement on this basis is made the 
officers and ladies under the Sardar’s protection will be sent in save one 
or two required to carry on negotiaticn. 

8. Sir Jasper Nicolls informed Sale of probable relief in February and 
mentioned Wild’s force. 

9. ‘Private letter from Shah Shooja marked No. 1, and a Public 
letter marked No. 2. The latter received 26 January. 


Royal Seal. 


No. 1. 


‘Let it be represented to the High and exalted in Dignity, the con- 
fidential adviser in Greatness, Macgregor Sahib Bahadoor. You have 
been made acquainted with the events that have taken place. Notwith- 
standing that I explained to your Countrymen the wickedness of these 
People (Rebels) they would not form a just notion of it, but confided in 
the assurances of the enemies of my Government, the Tribe of the 
Barakzyes. To this pass affairs came; and it was the desire of the 
Barakzyes to create discord and disunion between my Government and 
the British. They told them that I had excited this insurrection, whilst 
they intimated to the Mussulmans, that the King and the Feringhees were 
one, until at length the countenances of all men were averted from me, 
Well thus it was ordained to be, regrets and distress have taken possession 
of my mind not to be removed till the Almighty in his mercy shall grant 
us reprisals on those Rebels for the loss of Macnaghten Sahib, Trevor 
Sahib, and the rest. After the disaster of the arms of the British I fre- 
quently enjoined them to send their Baggage and Material into the Bala 
Hissar that it might be secure. They would not listen to my advice and 
acted with indecision. I also recommended them to procrastinate by 
means of negociations, urging that as soon as I could make arrangements 
with these People, both my affairs and theirs would prosper. Again they 
would not listen to me. Whilst thus blockaded, I expended amongst the 
Rebels all that my Treasury contained until by working on their avarice, 
I had induced some men on whom I could depend, to join my Party. By 
the Blessing of God they will not leave me. The Afghans cannot carry 
on the Government without me. The friendship and attachment which 
exist between me and the British Government has long been proclaimed 
to the world : it will now be clear as the Sun at Noon. If only during 
these four months of winter I had treasure at my disposal as a means of 


8 Sardar Muhammad Akbar Khan, son of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, the able 
ruler of Afghanistan, whom we deposed in favour of the incompetent Shah Shuja. 
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strengthening my hands, by the Blessing of God there is no power in this 
Country that could prevail against my Government. By the Grace of 
God everything would answer my Expectation. The People here cannot 
be induced to unite themselves to me except by money. May God grant 
me this one desire: I had previously expended 4 lacs in this Business 
and now I have given other two lacs. I have no more left. If you can 
provide me this means of attaching these men to me, I hope by Blessing 
of God, the whole affair will terminate according to our desire. In the 
course of a few months I shall be able to raise a force of Horse and Foot, 
and then no Rebel will be able to show his Head. You my friend shall 
see that. May God grant this desire of my Heart. The Bearer will tell 
you all the rest. The accompanying pray forward to Peshawer, and the 
letters in an Envelope send to the Governor General, and let me quickly 
have an answer to this. Whenever you hear from Peshawer of the 
arrival of my communications, let me be informed of it as Base People 
still write and insinuate that my Government and that of the Feringhees 
are one and the same. 

To enable me to set things right it is necessary that I should have 
money. When my Government is established I have no need of any one. 
Everything will be according to my desire. Do not confide these senti- 
ments to any Afghan. Hereafter God will do that for your good and 
mine which we wish. May God grant me this request. The Bearer will 
make a private communication to you. Whenever I can get means and 
my Government shall be established, these People will be obedient and 
submissive to me, and I will make them carry the very shoes of the 
English on their Heads. 

























True translation. 
H. Havetock, Captain, Persian Interpreter. 


Royal Seal. 
No. 2. 

Let it be known to the High and Exalted in Dignity ; Renowned for 
Valour and Resolution, George Macgregor Sahib Bahadoor that some 
time since, it came to the Royal Ear, that you had agreed with these 
People, to take your departure. Since that the illustrious Government 
has received no intimation on the subject. It is expedient that the above 
named distinguished Person, should make known his present circum- 
stances with dispatch, that they may be understood. 

True translation. 

H. Havetock, Captain. 


Persian Interpreter. 
[Dated in the month of Zil Hijju® 1257] January 1842. 








Translation of the reply to the letter of Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk-. 
The respectful representation of Captain Macgregor is to the following 
effect. 


On the 15th of the month Zee Hiju the resplendent epistle of the 
High and Mighty Government, reached His Majesty's obedient servant in 





® Zil Hijjah, the twelfth month of the Muahammadan year. 1257 A.H.=a.p. 1841, 
H 2 
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an auspicious hour and he was honoured by its receipt. From the abode 
of splendour and Power thus it was written to him. ‘That previously 
it had come’to the Royal Ear that an Agreement had been made with 
those People (the Rebels) to quit the country. After that the Royal 
Government had heard nothing. It is fit that the present state of affairs 
should be represented that it may be known.’ 

The petition of His Majesty’s obsequious Slave is this, that from the 
time of the commencement of the rebellion at Cabool, these faithful 
servants of His Majesty have maintained themselves at Jellalabad, and 
have laboured and exerted themselves in his cause. Whilst they could 
call their Heads and lives their own they have not spared them in the 
way of self devotion in his service and are ready to fulfil every duty to 
his Government. And since the receipt of the intelligence of this 
Insurrection, the successful Army of the British Government has been 
put in motion to aid His Majesty, and its Advance Guard, pressing on, 
has already reached Peshawer, and His Majesty knows that his servants 
remaining in this country, and the dispatching another great Army 
towards its Frontiers, were only intended to assist and gratify his precious 
Government. These measures have no other object than that the 
enemies of His Majesty should be abashed and confounded. 

It is impossible however, that His Majesty’s servants should return to 
their own country without His Majesty’s permission. For the dismissal 
of His Majesty is their warrant of Departure in the eyes of their own 
Government. If an order issues from the abode of Splendour for their 
March, their own desire differs not the point of a Hair from the Will and 
Pleasure of His Majesty; but their ambition is that they should leave the 
Country with every mark of Honor and Favour, with their Arms and 
Cannons and Tents and all their Material, that they may move without 
interruption or inconvenience, since their departure hence, with every 
circumstance of Honour and consideration will increase the Glory and 
Reputation of His Majesty. 

And as respects their marching in confidence and good understanding, 
both from report and authentic information it appears, that after the 
Treaty of the British at Cabool with these People (the rebels) they experi- 
enced nothing but difficulty and treachery and breach of faith. That 
which they did, they did by their own Council,!® they acted not by 
the Advice of His Majesty. That befel them which was ordained. Now 
under these circumstances, how shall -the British in this Place confide in 
such Persons? They will state the stipulations on which they would 
rely, viz.: ‘That Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan and his Force, should be 
withdrawn to Cabool,’ and that the following Hostages should be given 
viz: Sultan Jan the son of Mahomed Azim Khan, on the part of Sirdar 
Mahomed Akbar Khan ; and one of the sons of His Excellency the 
Wuzeer Mahomed Zeman Khan, and a son of the Naib Ameen-oola Khan, 
and 4 of the Momund Chiefs, 4 principal men of the Shinwaries, and 4 
Chiefs of Khyber, and that one of the Auspicious Princes of the Royal 
Blood, should be sent to accompany the British on the Road, with a small 
escort, and that the Afghan Forces, should be detained at Cabool until 


‘© Counsel. 








_ oie 
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the British have marched hence. His Majesty’s guns which are at 
Jellalabad, shall be given up with the City to the People of His 
Majesty. 

The Hostages shall be delivered back on the arrival of the British at 
Peshawer, if the above Conditions should be fulfilled: the British desire 
not to stay here, and will write to the Illustrious Capt. Mackeson, that 
the force which stands ready to advance, may be halted at Peshawer, and 
not move in this direction. 

If after completing all these arrangements, His Majesty will provide 
carriage animals for this Force, it will be a proof of His Majesty’s 
consideration. 

May God increase His Majesty’s wealth and Prosperity. 

True translation. 
H. Havetock, Captain. 
Persian Interpreter. 


Col. Dennie’s reasons for his vote at Council of War, Jellalabad. 


Had I been timely instructed as to the nature of the views of Govern- 
ment on the great question submitted to me, it might have admitted of an 
opinion, but at this late hour no option appears to be left us. Until now, 
I had believed that I was fulfilling my Duty towards the Government in 
maintaining the Country it sent us to occupy, and that prematurely to 
abandon our Post would have been disloyal and disgraceful. Retreat or 
withdrawal from Afghanistan as we were on its Frontier, and wnder the 
then circumstances might have been practicable, but the destruction of 
the Cabool Force, and the failure attending the tardy and disjointed 
manceuvres of the Troops at Peshawar, which I am now apprized of, 
renders a retrograde movement by our two Regiments in the face of a 
whole Country, and through the Kyber Pass, impossible. 

The Murder of our Ministers and the Massacre of our Force in 
defiance of all Treaty proves that no hope can be entertained of such 
enemies keeping Faith with us, nor do I believe that the King, or the 
Chiefs, if they have the wish, possess the power of observing any terms 
with us. Time is however an important object, and therefore it may be 
well to temporise or negotiate as long as possible, having resolved to 
defend our present Position to the last extremity, confidently trusting 
that the Government we serve, will by the example of this little Garrison 
awake to a more humane and wiser Policy, and feel that its own Security 
and Honor, as well as its best Interests, are involved in the Defence of its 
soldiers and subjects. 

I should suggest that to remedy our great want as much as possible, 
that every article of Metal—lead, pewter, iron or brass within the Fort, 
should be immediately given into Public Store, for the purpose of being 
cast or beaten into bullets, or cut into slugs; and that every thing of 
silver or gold, possessed by individuals, be given into the General 
Treasury, and be melted for the general benefit, and also that all super- 
fluous horses and cattle be immediately sent out of the place. 

I should advise that any overtures from Mahomed Akbar Khan be 
most cautiously and suspiciously received, as from such a Quarter they 
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may be designed only to entrap and commit us with the King and the 
Cabul Government. 

No time should be lost in urging the Indian. Authorities in marching 
British Infantry and Cavalry to our relief. 


W. H. Denne, Lt. Col. Commd. H. M’s 18th Lt. Infy. 
Jellalabad ; 28 Jan. 1842. 


Lt.-Colonel Monteath’s reasons for his vote. Council of war at Jalalabad. 


My reasons for assenting to any arrangement whatsoever involving the 
evacuation of Julalabad by the British Troops have been entirely governed 
by considerations connected with the disastrous consequences attendant 
on the advance of the force under Brigadier Wild upon Alli Musjid and 
the disinclination evinced by those Troops to move through the Kyber 
Pass, as set forth in Captain Mackison’s letter to the address of Captain 
Macgregor, Political Agent at Julalabad. 

Major-General Pollock it is true is now marching towards Peshawar 
with H.M. 9th Foot, and the 26th Native Infantry, and may be expected 
to reach that place in a few days, but with reluctant Troops, and Alli 
Musjid in the hands of the Enemy, an attempt on his part to force the 
Pass could not be viewed in any other light than an extremely hazardous 
undertaking, and one which if unsuccessful might be productive of ruin 
to the British interests in India, as the defeat, and perhaps entire loss of 
Six Regimenis in addition to the two at Julalabad, which would neces- 
sarily be annihilated on the chance of succour being withdrawn from 
them (independent of the Moral effect), would so cripple the available 
Military resources of the Government, as to render them insufficient for 
the protection even of their own Territories from external aggression at a 
time too when probably all ulterior political views in regard to Afghanistan 
have virtually been abandoned in consequence of the recent calamity at 
Cabool. 

If General Pollock’s force e: annot or must not advance from Peshawar, 
his return march to Hindostan must commence by the 1st of March, 
otherwise his Troops would suffer greatly from the extreme heat of that 
place, and those at Julalabad would be abandoned in a position untenable 
after the month of April from its extreme insalubrity and heat during the 
summer, allowing even that food and money could be obtained, neither of 
which could possibly be forthcoming ; therefore I see no objection to the 
guarded reply which has been given to the communication received from 
the Durbar of His Majesty Shah Shooja ool Moolk to the address of 
Captain Macgregor, Political Agent at Julalabad. 

T. Monrearn, Lt. Colonel Com. 85th Regiment. 


28 Jan. 1842. 


Capt. Abbott's reasons for his vote at the Council of War. 


I approve of the Reply to the Shah’s letters. 
1. Because we have before us the expressed wishes of Government, 


that, in event of the Cabul Force being destroyed, the ew Troops 
should withdraw from the country. 
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2. Because no sufficient measures have been taken, as far as we can 
learn, to reinforce this Garrison from Hindustan. 

3. Because the ill-judged attempt of the Peshawur authorities to force 
the Khyber, has rendered the Troops there morally as they were before 
numerically and physically, unequal to the task of coming to our aid. 

4. Because, although we, as a separate body, might obtain much pos- 
thumous fame by dying in the hopeless attempt to retain Julalabad, yet 
we should thereby only injure the cause we wish to serve. [A sentence 
has been here erased.] 

5. It is evident that if our Brigade reaches Peshawur safely, and if 
when there, we receive back all our hostages and Prisoners, the wishes of 
our Government will have been fully accomplished. If the Prisoners and 
Hostages be not restored, we then shall be at liberty to act again in 
concert with any force invading the Khyber. 

6. I have not urged the ‘ restoration of our Hostages’ as an article to 
be inserted in the Treaty, because those Hostages were given to ensure 
the Retreat of this Brigade on Peshawur,'' and until we reach Peshawur 
we have neither the right to make nor the power to enforce the demand. 
As a simple military question ‘whether this Brigade would do better 
service by holding Julalabad, or whether it would not be more advan- 
tageously employed in assisting General Pollock to force the Khyber?’ I 
think there can be little difficulty in saying that in the latter position it 
would be most useful. Julalabad could not for 48 hours, resist the 3 
18-pounders of General Pollock’s Train and we might give the place up 
to an enemy with the certainty of being able to retake it at our con- 
venience. The terms we have demanded are honourable and the security 
ample. If they are granted, we save the lives and obtain the liberty of 
scores of our fellow soldiers. If they are refused we at least gain time, 
which is of vast importance to us. 

Had we none of our friends in the power of the enemy, I should be 
averse certainly to treat with the Shah circumstanced as he is at present, 
but, as matters stand, Policy and humanity equally demand that we 
should temporize. The Princes, under whose dictation his Majesty acts, 
have already pressed him to execute 2 of the Hostages, and there can be 
little doubt that all these unfortunate officers would be destroyed, were 
we distinctly to refuse to evacuate Julalabad. 

A. Assort, Captain, Artillery. 


Capt. Georye Broadfoot's reasons for his vote in opposition to the 
majority of the Council of War. 


Jelalabad: 28 Jan. 1842. 
The King since our force left Cabool is in the hands of the insurgents, 
or at least at their mercy. He cannot, therefore, be considered a free 
agent unless we suppose him faithless—and the treaty to which he refers 
was violated and rendered null by those with whom we made it by the 
treacherous destruction of our force at Cabool. 


"' T have not verified this statement. The hostages were given by the Kabul troops 
for purposés conriected with the éonvention they made. It had already been decided 
‘ that the Jalalabad garrison was not bound by that convention. 
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The answer to the King should, therefore, in my opinion respectfully 
and with assurances of friendship but firmly, in so important a matter 
refer His Majesty under the above circumstances to our Government in 
India. 

This course leaves us free here to hold out or retreat as may best meet 
the views of Government and serve the public interest. 

The draft of reply to the King laid before the council seems to me 
objectionable because, 1st, It offers to evacuate Jelalabad without previous 
reference to India though the authorities there have been informed that 
relying on their promise of succour we shall make a determined defence. 

To this some members of the Council oppose the declared intentions 
of Government to withdraw from the rest of the country if Cabool were 
lost. But these intentions though now only known to the Council were 
known to the General some time before the promise to hold out was made 
—and this promise was made in announcing not only the loss of Cabool 
but that of the Cabool Force also. - 

If these intentions were not a good ground of retreat then, still less 
are they so now, for retreat was then comparatively easy, Lalpoora being 
still friendly, Ali Musjid ours, the passes occupied only by the Khyberees, 
and our cattle not sent away. The Government also would then look for 
nothing else, while now they are warned of our resolution to stand, of our 
increased difficulties and of the catastrophe of the Cabool Force which it 
is hard to conceive they can safely leave without inflicting speedy and 
signal punishment on its authors, and our position here will doubtless 
induce additional energy on their part that a second shock so 
dangerous to our supremacy may not be given by our destruction. No 
reverse has since occurred in the Khyber that we had not too good reason 
to admit into our calculations when we promised to hold out. We are 
even somewhat stronger than before in this place, while an active and 
intelligent enemy has been allowed time to increase the difficulty of our 
retreat. In these circumstances is it not our duty to await the movements 
of Government under the new circumstances we have in part created for 
them? But if the enemy promptly accepts the terms offered we shall be 
bound to quit the country before even the answer to our letters could 
arrive if the dawks were open and by the time measures formed on the 
basis of our resistance here are completed Govt. will learn that we have 
changed our minds and that by trusting to us they are proceeding on 
erroneous data. 

Captain Abbott’s argument for offering to capitulate, that if we do not, 
the six hostages in Cabool will be sacrificed is one of which it is afflicting 
to feel the force and painfully difficult to estimate the just value. 

2. Even if it be determined to give up the place it would in my 
opinion be better to do so by a retreat than by a capitulation—sufficient 
security is scarcely to be looked for—scarcely possible in fact. If our 
terms be accepted we are exposed to treachery, if they be rejected, the 
enemy is warned that we contemplate retreat and will be encouraged to 
continue his efforts to destroy and obstruct the roads and not to relax in 
the vigilance with which the passage is watched. Those chiefs also (if 
any) whom the expectation of aid from India may have rendered willing 
in some degree to favour us will now be, as they suppose, undeceived and 
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make their peace with the enemy by double activity against us, while by 
keeping up a bold tone we should discourage the zeal of the enemy, mak- 
ing him relax in vigilance and enabling us to make part of our retreat by 
surprise and gain on our side the terror of an unexpected blow. 

8. It being, however, decided by majority of votes to treat for a safe 
retreat, I object to our giving hostages as a degradation heretofore un- 
heard of in our history in India, encouraging our enemies and dispiriting 
our troops while it renders hostages from the enemy a vain form, for we 
cannot punish perfidy by executing their hostages without at the same 
time causing the death of our own. 

4. In like manner I propose, in order to render their hostages more 
than a pretence, the restoration before we march of all our hostages and 
prisoners now in their hands. 

5. I object also to the demand for the removal of Mahomed Acbar 
Khan as one of which we cannot ascertain the fulfilment while it will 
make him (at least against us), the favourite leader of the religious war- 
riors by showing that we fear him and because it will, if our terms are 
accepted, make it his interest to uphold this new station of religious 
champion '? by another attack on the infidels under the mask of a treaty. 
Having his cousin as a hostage is but a feeble security with the man who, 
while our force at Cabool was still at its post murdered our envoy, though 
his own father and his family were in our hands. 

6. With respect to treating with Mahomed Acbar Khan for the restora- 
tion of the ex-Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan it appears to me a matter of 
high national importance to our country to decide what dynasty, or 
whether any native dynasty shall govern this country, and therefore one 
only to be treated under direct authority from government. It is to be 
considered whether to obtain the doubtful friendship of Mahomed Acbar 
Khan it be advisable to risk the national honour by concluding a treaty 
that we know may be disavowed. But the Surdar may be encouraged to 
send his proposals to Calcutta and to expect consideration there for any 
acts of friendship to us or to the prisoners in his power. 

7. Finally the expected relief may fail to reach us, and a further 
attempt may be too late to save us—in such case, if we hold out, the 
season of deadly disease is before us, and famine or scarcity at least will 
accompany it—if we retreat now we have the rains impeding us, the 
country filled besides the permanent population with hostile inhabitants, 
who in the hot season move to the higher tracts and the opposition to us 
guided by the chief who has lately so well succeeded in a similar enter- 
prise—if we retire later in the season our numbers will be diminished, 
our sick more numerous, our ammunition probably almost exhausted. 
Even now, at our best, we are too few efficiently to defend this extensive 
and weak place, and our ammunition is scanty. Thus situated and so 
out-numbered and isolated, our sole superiority is in our greater military 
skill, and above all in the morale of our troops if we can keep that up— 
for in so doing we lower that of the enemy and vice versd. Our opponents 
are incapable of good faith and ascribe every proposal to treat to fear. 
Let us not so encourage them or we depress our own men, but having no 
hope but from arms let our tone be ever that of men confident of victory. 


 7.e, to uphold his new position of religious champion, &c. 
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Whatever course we then pursue, we shall have the greatest chances 
of success our situation allows, and in any case be certain of even our fall 
being glorious and useful to the cause of our country—and it is on these 
grounds chiefly I have opposed treating at all for a capitulation '* and, 
that being carried against me, the details of the proposed letter above 

mentioned. G. Broaproot, Captain 
Commanding Sappers and Miners, §. 8. F. 

and Garrison Engineer, Jelalabad. 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the Cowncil of War, reassembled by order 
of Major General Sir R. Sale, K.C.B., Commanding at Jellalabad, 

12 Feb. 1842. 

Present. {as before) 

The following documents are read to the Council :— 

1. Dispatch from the Durbar of Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk being the 
reply to the propositions made to his Government with the advice of this 
Council of War, as assembled on the 27th Ultimo. 

2. 83 Private Letters from Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk to Capt. Macgregor, 
Political Agent. 

8. Letter in Quadruplicate from Capt. Mackeson Pol. Agent at 
Peshawur, dated 2°¢ Inst. (triplicate and quadruplicate originals trans- 
mitted on the 4 Inst.). 

Major-General Sir Robert Sale informs the Council that he had 
assembled them to lay before them the above Documents and to take the 
opinions of the Members on the expediency of sending to the Durbar of 
Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, copy of the letter addressed to it, with the advice 
of the Council of the 27" Ultimo, authenticated by the seals and signa- 5 
tures of the Major-General and Captain Macgregor, as well as the several 
Members of this Council, with an additional provision stipulating for the 
Surrender on the part of the Shah’s Government of all British Prisoners, 
Hostages, sick and wounded now detained in any part of Afghanistan 
upon the Arrival of this Force at Peshawer. The word British as above 
used to include all Officers, Civil or Military, soldiers, Camp Followers 
and others, that belonged to or accompanied the British Force serving in 
Afghanistan as well as those of the Shah’s Contingent. 

The Major-General further represents to the Council that though he 
proposes to treat in the most perfect good faith, and scrupulously to fulfil 
every stipulation on our side, he entertains little or no expectation of the 
Cabool Government acceding to the specified terms, but considers that 
this Force, will by this negociation in no way suffer in reputation, the 
terms demanded being most honourable, whilst by thus treating, we shall 
probably induce the Enemy to delay the period of Investment, reserving 
longer the efficiency of our Artillery and Cavalry, by a partial command 
of the resources of the Country, and giving time for reinforcements to 
arrive from India. 

(Here follow three lines and a word, erased: the first two lines con- 

‘taining the names of members except Col. Dennie: the third line and 
word being to the effect that Capt. Broadfoot declines to (?) Major- 
General’s proposal.) The rest of the document is as follows :— 





'S The writer means that on these grounds he opposed treating for capitulation, and 


when outvoted on that issue, he opposed the details of the proposed letter on the same 
grounds. 
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The Council object to attach their seals, to their letter of the 27% 
Ultimo, and propose that the following letter be sent in reply by Captain 
Macgregor. 

‘I have received your Majesty’s letter and submitted it before the 
General Officer and the other Senior Officers at Jellalabad, but as 
they consider the great and essential question therein remained un- 
answered viz. :—as to your Majesty no longer desiring our Services in 
your kingdom, and such being indispensible * both as regards their own 
Honor and Duty to their Country, they cannot enter into any arrange- 
ments, without such declaration from your Majesty being first expressed. 

G. Broaproot, Cap" Com’ §** and 
Miners, G" Engineer, Jelalabad. 

J. B. Backnouss, Capt” Art¥ 

C. E. T. Onprrexp, Capt" 5 Cav'¥ 

A. Assort, Capt” Artillery. 

T. Montreats, L* Colonel. 

W. H. Dennim, Colonel.’ 


It is scarcely necessary to add much comment to these docu- 
ments. A few remarks may, however, assist in directing attention 
to their most salient points. The letters of the government of 
India laid before the council of war bear evident traces of both 
anxiety and despondency. That in doggrel French even suggests 
that, in case of the destruction of the Jalalabad garrison, the 
government of India might, if attacked for having abandoned them, 
reply that it had already desired them to provide for their own 
safety. The tone of Henry Lawrence’s letters is depressing, whilst 
Mackeson’s letter, though relating the same misfortunes, recom- 
mends courage and holding out. 

Akbar Khan’s proposals made through Eldred Pottinger bear 
treachery plainly written on the surface, intelligible, one would 
imagine, even without the warning just conveyed by the destruc- 
tion of the Kabul army. With this experience fresh in their 
minds, it is all but inconceivable that Sale and the majority of the 
first council should have adopted measures calculated to expose 
themselves to similar destruction. Yet so it was. The Shah’s 
letters, due allowance being made, are fairly honest and to the 
point. In the first the Kabul disasters are referred to, and 
money is asked for. In the next letter the simple question is 
asked, whether Sale has, or has not, entered into a treaty with 
‘these people,’ i.c. Akbar Khan and his followers, to evacuate 
Jalalabad. On this a letter, miscalled a reply, was written 
to the Shah, in which the garrison agreed to evacuate the place, 
if he so desired, with the honours of war and with stipulations for 
their safety. This is the letter which Broadfoot succeeded in 
modifying so far that the proposal to give hostages was omitted, 
and some specially abject phrases were withdrawn or altered. Then 


" Sie in original. 
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follow what are called the reasons for their votes recorded by certain 
officers. The first is by Colonel Dennie, and is rather strange read- 
ing. He does not bring forward a single reason for his vote. On the 
contrary, he desired to gain time, ‘having resolved to defend our 
present position to the last extremity.’ In short, he either did not 
comprehend the effect of his vote, or he proposed to negotiate for 
terms which he did not intend to keep. 

Colonel Monteath’s and Captain Abbott’s reasons are clear 
enough, and deserve impartial consideration. They voted for treating 
with the enemy because of Wild’s failure in the Khaibar ; because the 
government of India desired to abandon Afghanistan ; and because 
Jalalabad could not be successfully defended. Captain Abbott 
further thought that the sacrifice of the garrison would ultimately 
hurt the government which had failed to help them in their hour of 
need; and he believed that to refuse to evacuate Jalalabad was to 
ensure the destruction of the prisoners in Akbar Khan’s power. 
Though these reasons were unquestionably entitled to weight, yet 
they were insufficient, and, studied with the light we now have, they 
bear the semblance of excuses rather than reasons for the votes 
recorded by these officers. 

Broadfoot, in opposing the treaty, stood on firm ground. He 
pointed out that the Shah was no free agent, and referred to the 
experience of the Kabul army. He showed how Sale, by capitulating 
after having promised ‘the most determined defence,’ would 
seriously mislead the government. He admitted with great grief the 
force of Captain Abbott’s fears respecting the safety of the prisoners. 
He argued that if Jalalabad must be abandoned, it should be done 
as a military measure without compact with the enemy, and he 
exposed the weakness of Sale’s proposals. But, the majority having 
voted in favour of treating, he objected to giving hostages ‘as a 
degradation heretofore unheard of in our history in India.’ Rather 
should we demand the restoration of all our people in the enemy’s 
hands. He further showed plainly the absurdity and futility of the 
clause which provided for the removal of Akbar Khan, and the 
statesmanlike objections he made-to treating for the restoration of 
Dost Muhammad, a matter completely beyond Sale’s province, are 
worthy of notice. During the time which elapsed between the 
despatch of the letter to the Shah and its return for verification, 
Broadfoot urged his reasons against treating at all with such 
effect that he brought the majority over to his view. And when 
Sale and Macgregor desired to continue the negotiation by them- 
selves signing and sealing the document, and by affixing the seals 
of the members by whom it was signed, the council declined to 
support them, though assured that the terms asked were ‘ most 
honourable,’ and would gain time even if they were not accepted, 
and a letter was despatched which virtually broke off negotiations. 

W. Broaproor. 
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Reviews of Books 


New Chapters in Greek History : Historical Results of Recent Excavations 
in Greece and Asia Minor. By Percy Garpner, M.A., Litt. D., Lin- 
coln and Merton Professor of Classical Archeology and Art, Oxford ; 


late Disney Professor of Archeology, Cambridge. (London: John 
Murray. 1892.) 


THE scope and purport of this book cannot be better expressed than in the 
author’s own words (Preface, p. ix). ‘I have written,’ says Professor Gard- 
ner, ‘not for archeologists, but for the ordinary educated reader, for those 
who are acquainted with the literature or the history or the art of Greece, 
and who wish to fill up lacunae, or to learn in what direction the spade is 
increasing our acquaintance with ancient Hellas.’ ‘The ‘“‘ New Chapters,”’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘are not the chapters of this book, but the chapters 
which have opened to us at Mycenae, at Olympia, and in the other scenes 
of recent researches.’ 

_ A large part of the matter of which the book consists is, as Professor 
Gardner informs us, not in all cases new; much having already appeared in 
various magazines and reviews. Some of the essays are of old date, some 
arerecent. All are good, but the new essays are perhaps on the whole 
better than the old. The first essay—‘ The Verification of Ancient History’ 
—is inferior in interest and value to none in the book. Historians, and 
especially historians of Greece, seem subject to strange limitations. One 
will have nothing but the printed word of literature ; for him inscriptions 
have no interest. To another inscriptions are all in all; to him Herodo- 
tus is the father of lies, and Thucydides a malignant asperser of Cleon. 
Professor Gardner agrees with both and differs from beth. He insists that 
‘it is the object of every historian to recover, so far as is possible, the actual 
objective of events,’ but he recognises at the same time that it is not neces- 
sarily that which actually happened, but that which is believed to have 
happened, that exercises the greatest influence on the minds of men. As 
he says (p. 6), ‘any one would easily see what a blunderer the historian 
would be who made a demonstration of the non-reality of the Trojan war 
a ground for asserting that it had nothing to do with Greek history.’ He 
also refuses to admit that an inscription must be received as a canonical 
authority without further inquiry. As Professor Gardner sees, the true 
historical method is to use all accessible means of ascertaining the truth. 
This seems nota very novel result, but in Greek history it is, as a working 
principle, something comparatively new. Till towards the end of his work 
even Grote seems to have hardly realised the value of inscriptions, although 
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Boeckh had already shown their importance for the political economy of 
Athens. 

The chapters which deal with the discoveries or excavations in Phrygia 
and Troas, Mycenae and the islands, Tiryns, Cyprus, Naucratis, and on the 
Athenian Acropolis are delightful reading. Not less interesting are the 
essays dealing with Eleusis and the mysteries and with the successors of 
Alexander and Greek civilisation in the East. In giving us this last essay 
Professor Gardner’s deed is better than his bond, for, as he himself states 
in the preface, it has nothing to do with excavations, although much with 
numismatics. In spite of his protestations the author seems rather inclined 
to underestimate Greek influence in India. Lassen long ago showed (a 
result confirmed by recent research) that Indian drama was a dim and 
distant reflex of the Greek Dionysiac drama. 

Professor Gardner rightly finds fault with Grote for stopping at the 
point where he did. The break comes with Philip, if there is to be a 
break; but a great service will be done by this essay, if the reader 
can be brought to see that Macedon did not extinguish Greek influence, 
but, on the contrary, disseminated it over an incomparably wider area than 
it had ever reached before. The truth is that, in England, our notions of 
political liberty and our national prejudices, which lead us to believe that 
only the free peoples are interesting, have caused the neglect of some of 
the most important parts of ancient history. Grote disregarded the move- 
ments other than political which were to spring out of the Greek or 
grecised empire of Alexander, no doubt for reasons similar to those 
which led Professor Freeman almost to rebuke Dean Merivale, as in some 
sense an ‘apologist for imperial tyranny.’ Yet the influence and the 
organisation of the Roman Empire have a greater historical value, and 
are surely much better worth detailed study than the time which imme- 
diately preceded the establishment of imperial government. If the glory 
of Agamemnon depends on his vates sacer, no less certainly do the 
abortive Catilinarian conspiracy and the street fights of Clodius and Milo 
derive their importance from the nervous exaggeration and the os 
rotundum of Cicero. 

The treatment of the subject in ‘ Epidaurus and Ancient Medicine ’ (xii.) 
and ‘ Dodona and the Oracles’ (xiv.) is more slight, although the discoveries 
in these places throw much curious light upon little-known features of 
ancient life. The thing about the inscriptions from Epidaurus (largely 
quoted in translation by Professor Gardner), which will probably strike 
the general reader most, is their resemblance to a modern quack ad- 
vertisement. Plautus, in the ‘Curculio,’ where he seems to be copying’ 
closely from a Greek source, and the newly discovered Herondas—or 
Herodes, si libentius audit—deserve mention by the side of Aristophanes 
as literary sources for the practices and the sights in the temple of 
Aesculapius. 

The essays on ‘Olympia and the Festival’ (ix.), ‘The Reliefs and 
Inscriptions of Athenian Tombs’ (x.), and ‘Spartan Tombs and the Cultus 
of the Dead’ (xi.) are interesting, but savour more of the magazine article 
than do the others. In discussing the persistence of burial customs and 
the placing of a coin in the mouth of the corpse for Charon’s fee, it might 
not have been out of place to mention that to this day the practice con- 
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tinues in the Greek islands, along with many other relics of the ancient 
religion which have been sanctified by the conversion of Demeter and 
Artemis, and probably others of the ancient gods, into Christian saints. 

In the essays which deal most with the new excavations the author seems 
to feel most at home, and to write most fluently and forcibly. It may 
well startle the general reader to be told, even with reservation, that we 
have recovered at Mycenae the graves of the Pelopid race of monarchs 
(p. 83). From confirming the truth of Homer, the Greek’s bible, Professor 
Gardner passes to Egypt, and confirms in his essay on Naucratis the 
words of Jeremiah (xliii. 9, 10) where he prophesies at Tahpanhes 
(Daphnae) an invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, who is to set his 
throne upon the stones hid there by Jeremiah, so that the flight of the 
Jews from their own land, with their king’s daughter, will be in 
vain. Hitherto this prophecy was supposed to have been unful- 
filled. Now Mr. Petrie, in excavating at Daphnae a palace still called 
‘the house of the Jew’s daughter,’ has apparently discovered the place of 
which Jeremiah spoke, and even the pavement on which Nebuchadnezzar 
was to pitch his tent (p. 199). 

To Phrygia Professor Gardner, agreeing with Professor Ramsay, attri- 
butes a very extensive influence on many sides of Greek life. The form 
of the Greek temple he considers came from Asia Minor (p. 41). But, in 
the manner of his statement at least, the author seems somewhat unfair 
to the Phrygian religion. ‘It seems,’ he says, ‘that in Phrygian belief 
those who died became in some sense identified with the national divini- 
ties, losing their lives to become absorbed in one higher and more general.’ 
From this, he argues, came the soft and cowardly traits of the Phrygian 
character. The conclusion seems not a necessary one from the premises. 
The statement would answer perfectly for a popular definition of Buddhism, 
yet Buddhists are neither more soft nor more cowardly than the votaries 
of other religions. 

Professor Gardner deals too gently with the argument that the remains 
of the burnt city at Hissarlik are of the same date as the remains of 
Mycenae, because at Hissarlik ornaments were found of the same patterns 
as those at Mycenae. The argument proves so much that it proves 
nothing. Patterns identical with Mycenzan patterns are found on the 
sculptured stones of Scotland ; yet no one has suggested that these stones 
are of the same date, or have necessarily any direct connexion with the 
remains at Mycenae. 

In handling such a thorny subject as the Homeric question it is 
necessary to proceed with caution. One view of the tale of Troy is 
mentioned only to be put aside, although it would be ‘ satisfactory to 
archeologists.’ This view is that ‘the author of the Iliad converted 
traditions of a siege and capture by the invading Trojans of Ilium, when 
it was still in the hands of a Syro-Cappadocian population, into his own 
story of a siege and capture of the Trojan Ilium by the Greeks’ (p. 53). 
Professor Gardner does not, for his own part, regard the art treasures of 
Mycenae as productions contemporary with the Iliad and Odyssey. 
The Mycenwan remains he considers earlier; ‘the art familiar to the 
authors of the Iliad and Odyssey is, in many respects, like the art 
revealed at Mycenae, but distinctly later, and showing clear evidence of 
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degradation’ (p. 118). The old theory that the description of Achilles’s 
shield is drawn from Pheenician art he cannot away with. ‘The art of 
the great Achwan age they probably knew by tradition and by survival, 
while perhaps the art of their contemporaries was rather like that of the 
Dipylon vases, or, at all events, a degraded descendant of the Achzan’ 
(p. 185). He is on the side of those who regard the Iliad and Odyssey 
as ‘composite in origin and conventional in language’ (p. 119), but 
refuses to accept the view of Monro and Leaf that most of the poems 
were composed by Achzeans before the Dorian conquest, and taken over 
to Asia by the colonists. He does not consider the possibility of the 
‘ Achilleid ’’ being composed in Thessaly and carried thence to the Aolian 
colonists, who spoke what was practically the same dialect. 

It may be doubted whether the remark (p. 161) that the Cypria had 
apparently ‘ greater influence over the poets and painters of Greece than 
the poems of Homer’ is correct. May it not be that the question was 
not one of popularity, as far, at least, as the poets were concerned, but 
one of expediency? Aristo.le thought that the Iliad and Odyssey did 
not lend themselves to supplying a variety of themes for other works 
(Poetics, xxiii. 4), and he cites the Cypria specifically as an example of 
the contrary. 

The book is beautifully printed and illustrated with various plans— 
the palace at Hissarlik, the acropolis of Mycenae, the upper citadel of 
Tiryns, the Athenian acropolis, Olympia, and Eleusis. There are also 
some engravings of antique ornaments from Mycenae and elsewhere, 
amongst others the beautiful figures from the cups found at Vaphio or 
Bapheion. 

There are a few misprints; achitectural (238) and Telmachus (107) 
are obvious slips, but there must have been some carelessness in proof- 
reading to pass Rewbens (248) as a companion name to Michael Angelo. 

The book is one well worth reading, whether one accepts Professor 
Gardner’s views on the influence of Phrygia and Egypt on Greece and his 
theory of the Homeric problem or not. And, unlike so many books worth 
reading, it is not a trial to the reader to get throughit. Professor Gardner 
has escaped one of the demerits of virtue: he is never dull. P. Ginzs. 


Vicaires et Comtes d’Afrique. Par A. Cruiment Pattu pe LeEssErT. 
Constantine: Braham. (Paris: Pédone Lauriel. 1892.) 


M. Pattu DE Lessert, already known by his work on the governors of 
Mauretania and other monographs on Roman Africa, has reprinted from the 
26th volume of the ‘ Recueil ’ of the Société Archéologique de Constantine 
a reconstruction of the list of vicarii and comites of Africa. Belonging 
to the class of works of which M. Waddington’s ‘ Fastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques ’ was the earliest example, M. Pallu de Lessert’s investigation 
forms a sort of complement to C. Tissot’s ‘ Fastes de la Province Romaine 
d’Afrique,’ and is an illustration of the thoroughness with which the 
French are working the subject of Roman Africa. It is a sufficient testi- 
monial to the excellence of the work before us that M. Cagnat, in his 
recently published history of the Roman army in Africa, speaks of it with 
special approval and has accepted its main results. 
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The evidence on which the reconstruction of these lists of provincial 
officials is based is naturally fragmentary in every case, but in some 
respects the student has an easier task in dealing with the fourth century 
than with the early and middle empire. A glance at, say, Liebenam’s 
book on the ‘ Legati Caesaris’ shows that inscriptions are the main 
source of information about the provincial governors of the first three 
centuries. The present book shows that for the later period most of the 
references are not to inscriptions but to the Theodosian code; and it is 
obvious that dated imperial documents addressed to particular governors 
afford far more satisfactory evidence than, for instance, the inscriptions 
belonging to statues erected in honour of a governor, which give us indeed 
his name and official career, but seldom any definite chronological data. 
It is ‘significant that the uncertain cases printed at the end of M. Pallu 
de Lessert’s work are just those which depend on inscriptions only. In 
both periods, of course, a certain amount of information is derived from 
literary sources ; but here again, for the purposes which we are consider- 
ing, the later period compares favourably with the earlier. If, with the 
exception of Ammianus, we are deprived of the better class of historians, 
the ecclesiastical writers come into prominence, and nowhere more than 
in Africa, where by their help the outlines of a veritable provincial 
history may be reconstructed to which the earlier period offers no 
parallel. With this history, owing to the active part taken by the 
imperial government in the religious controversies of the fourth century, 
the provincial officials are intimately connected, and hence it is that the 
value of a book like M. Pallu de Lessert’s does not consist merely in the 
completion of official lists ; it is a contribution to the history of the time. 
Formally we have a succession of names of vicars and counts, and a 
statement of the grounds on which a particular place in the chronological 
order is assigned to them ; behind all this, and giving a sort of continuity 
to it, is the struggle between Donatism and the catholic church, coinciding 
in its beginnings with the establishment of the new administrative system 
of Diocletian and Constantine, gradually assuming a serious political 
aspect by the alliance of the defeated party with the Circumcelliones, and 
finally by its relations to the revolts of Firmus and of Gildo (M. Pallu de 
Lessert reminds us that the Donatists were called Firmiani) giving evidence 
of that disintegration of Roman rule in Africa which made the task of the 
Vandals comparatively easy and their victory welcome to the religious op- 
position. Into the many points raised it is impossible to enter here, but 
of special importance is the treatment of the case of Felix of 
Aptunga (p. 42 sqq.) so far as it concerns the identity of the Vicarius 
Aelius Paulinus, whom M. Pallu de Lessert, as against Duchesne, is 
inclined to identify with the Verus of the letter of Constantine to Petronius 
Probianus. 

M. Pallu de Lessert has prefixed to his history of the vicarii and comites 
of Africa’a useful account of their origin and functions, of their subor- 
dinates,‘and, in the case of the Comes Africae, of the military force which he 
commanded. With regard to the latter it may be noted that he treats 
the Tertio Augustani of the ‘ Notitia’ as only a sowvenir of the Legio III 
Augusta of the earlier period. M. Cagnat, with others, sees no reason 
for doubting the actual continuity of the old legion, though its numbers 
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were no doubt reduced. Of more importance is the list in the ‘ Notitia’ 
of the limites attached to the command of the comes, to the explanation 
and identification of which modern discoveries have contributed so much 
since the time of Bécking. M. Pallu de Lessert gives a good summary 
of the present state of the question, but he makes no attempt to explain 
the remarkable fact that some of the limites which belonged to the sphere 
of the dux Mauretaniae occur also in the list of those attached to the 
comes Africae. This, as M. Cagnat has pointed out, can only imply an 
extension of the sphere of the comes and a corresponding partial sub- 
ordination of the dux to him, and in this connexion one cannot forget 
that only a few years before the ‘ Notitia’ was drawn up Gildo bore the 
extraordinary title of comes et magister utriusque militiae per Africam. 
M. Pallu de Lessert calls attention to this in its proper place (p. 21) ; only 
he thinks the rank was pwrement honorifique. 

There do not appear to be any serious errors in this book, and it can 
only be by an oversight that M. Pallu de Lessert has stated on p. 156 
that Majorian’s expedition of 458 reached Africa and was defeated there. 
The fleet was destroyed by fire at Carthagena, in Spain, in 460. It is 
rather late in the day to refer to Jordanes as ‘ Jornandes ’ (p. 133, n. 2). 

G. McN. Rusxrorta. 


La Fin du Paganisme, Etude sur les derniéres Luttes religieuses en Occident 
au 4” siécle. Par Gaston Borssrer. (Paris: Hachette. 1891.) 


Tx1s work does not profess to give a connected history of the events which 
it describes. It presents us rather with a series of social studies, dealing 


with the period during which Christian and pagan ideas and institutions 
were struggling together or becoming amalgamated under the rule of the 
first Christian emperors. At the same time, the unity of aim and the 
point of view selected give a real connexion to the several parts. The work 
is similar in character to other studies in social and religious history which 
have lately been produced by French scholars, a line in which, at present, 
the French genius seems to excel and for which the French language is a 
peculiarly suitable medium. M. Boissier may be said to have done for the 
West, in a rather more regular and connected way, what M. Petit de Jule- 
ville has in his admirable monographs accomplished for the East. His 
work is marked throughout by breadth of view, the result of wide reading, 
by sympathetic insight into character, and by a delightful sense of humour, 
as well as by vigour and terseness of style. He endeavours to maintain 
strict impartiality in all the controversies, and to avoid giving them a 
modern tone. Le plaisir que j’ai trouvé a vivre au milieu des événements 
du passé m’a permis de fermer Voreille aux querelles d’aujourd’ hui. In 
inquiring into such subjects as the number and violence of the persecutions, 
he avoids any touch of party prejudice. Yet, in investigating the dispute 
about removing the altar of Victory from the senate, he cannot resist the 
temptation of advising French secularists to study and make use of the 
arguments of St. Ambrose. . 

The sources of the work are almost entirely literary. Thus, although 
we have reference to newly discovered manuscripts, and to inscriptions, 
not much fresh material is brought forward, but the old is constructively 
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employed with very good result. M. Boissier has studied the works of 
German writers (especially Schultze) who have recently preceded him on 
the same path, and uses ancient and modern authors with considerable 
critical power. But the secret of his success seems to lie in the method 
he adopts of concentrating his attention on the life and thoughts of a 
certain number of typical representatives of the various phases of social 
life, not generally the men of greatest power and genius (except in the 
ease of St. Augustine), but those whose writings, private and public, 
enable us most readily to enter into the spirit of their times. Having 
absorbed their ideas and thoroughly realised their tone and their environ- 
ment, he endeavours to show us their world as seen from their special 
points of view, and thus to appreciate the character and relative impor- 
tance of the moral and intellectual forces at work around them. 

It must perhaps be regarded as a shortcoming in the work that it 
only touches incidentally the chief philosophic and religious systems which 
were of so great importance in the life of the times, and of which our 
author seems to have made no very special study. This defect may be 
due to the geographical limitations of the subject. The Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy, the cosmological speculations of Gnostics and Manichees, the cults 
of Mithras and of the Great Mother, have, no doubt, their origin in the 
East, and in so far as they influenced Western thought and life M. Boissier 
has not ignored them. He has, indeed, given some account of the position 
of Helios in the religion of Julian, but here he simply follows M. Naville, 
and in one or two passages he writes as if Neo-Platonists and Neo-Pythago- 
reans were actual followers of Plato and Pythagoras. Of the Manichees 
he speaks in terms of scarcely merited contempt. To a complete survey 
of Western thought a more adequate appreciation of oriental elements 
would be necessary ; but, as already stated, completeness is not claimed by 
M. Boissier for his work. 

To sketch briefly the plan of the volume: the first book treats of 
the triumph of Christianity. The author considers the persecution of 
Diocletian (which he would attribute more to Diocletian himself, and less 
to Galerius than some recent writers have done) and the religious attitude 
of Constantius Chlorus and of Constantine. The motives of Constantine 
seem to him to have been obscured by writers who felt bound to discover 
a subtle policy rather than more obvious and simple courses of action. He 
discusses the character and origin cf the Edict of Milan, of which he 
attributes the principle to Constantine himself and the wording to the im- 
perial secretaries. He thinks that Constantine, in spite of a desire to assert 
his own supremacy, meant to adhere all through his life to the policy of this 
edict. The character of the reaction led by Julian, his efforts to purify 
the polytheistic system, and his measures against Christian influence in 
education, are well and lucidly treated, though the movement belongs 
more closely, of course, to the eastern part of the empire. The second 
book is the most important. It contains a very clear and interesting 
examination of the educational system of the time, and shows how, while 
that system was essentially pagan, various causes prevented the intro- 
duction of Christian literature into the schools. Perhaps, in treating of 
the encroachment of rhetoric over the whole field of study, while popular 
political assemblies had ceased to exist, M. Boissier neglects the practical 
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importance of forensic eloquence. It seems rather an exaggeration to say 
of rhetoric, Autrefois, elle préparait aux luttes politiques ; maintenant, elle 
devient son but d elle-méme, since we have evidence that it could yet win 
triumphs in the law courts. This is, however, a detail. The main point 
set forth is that the chief reason why paganism, so to speak, died hard, is 
to be found in the conservative influence of literary education. Par cette 
ouverture presque toute l’antiquité paienne a passé. 

In the third book the influences of pagan literary education and habits 
are traced in some distinctly Christian works: in the treatise De pallio of 
Tertullian, in some strange omissions from the ‘ Octavius’ of Minucius 
Felix, in the grammatical and literary studies of St. Augustine (even during 
the retreat in which he was preparing for baptism), and in the conflict of 
pagan and Christian tastes in the mind of St. Jerome. The fourth book 
takes up the rise of Christian poetry. This is, of course, treated both on 
the literary and on the historical side. The importance of the Sibylline 
writings is shown, in that they contain the one solitary monument of 
democratic disaffection against the oppressions of the empire. A section 
is devoted to the poetry of Commodian, a chapter to St. Paulinus of 
Nola, and another to the poet Prudentius, the typical Gaul and the typical 
Spaniard of early Christian society. In the fifth book we pass on to a 
description of Roman ‘society at the time, mainly based on the letters and 
other writings of Symmachus. The nature of the attacks made on Chris- 
tianity by its adversaries, and the kind of compromise which existed in a 
mixed society, are illustrated from the literature of the fourth and the 
early fifth century. 

The sixth book deals with ‘the last struggles’ under Valentinian I, 
Gratian, Valentinian II, and Theodosius. The attitude of Christianity to 
paganism as represented in St. Augustine’s ‘ De Civitate Dei’ is the subject 
of a detailed examination. The author next considers the view that the 
introduction of Christianity was the cause of the fall of the empire. He 
takes up in succession each of the main causes of the final collapse, and 
shows how they were all of them already in operation before Christian 
times. Lastly, the historical views of Orosius and Salvianus on the Romans 
and their reverses are examined and compared. 

From this outline it will appear that M. Boissier’s book comprises a 
great diversity of subjects, though all of them are grasped from one point 
of view ; also that he has worked rather with a view to attracting others 
to this field than to exhausting its riches himself. ALICE GARDNER. 


Palestine under the Moslems : a description of Syria and the Holy Land, 
A.D. 650-1500. Translated from the works of the mediwval Arab 
geographers by Guy Le Srranee. Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. (London: A. Watt. 1890.) 


Mr. Guy Le Srranez, who began his literary work with a spirited trans- 
lation of a Persian comedy, has turned his studious attention to the ex- 
tensive and very partially digested literature of the Arabs, and, following up 
his version of El-Mukaddesi’s ‘ Description of Syria’ in the tenth century 
for the ‘ Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society,’ has produced an important and 
even exhaustive work on the geography of Syria during the middle ages, 
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from the Arab conquest under the Khalif Omar in 636 to the annexation 
of Syria by the "Othmanli Sultan Selim I in 1516. The materials for this 
period are ample, for the Mohammedans were famous as geographers. As 
soon as they began to write books, which was scarcely till they had felt the 
educating influence of sovereignty for two centuries, the first thing they 
did was to prepare road books for the pilgrims who had to find their way 
to Mecca. The sacred duty of pilgrimage has, indeed, proved of inestima- 
ble service to students of medieval geography and history. It has 
spurred on the usually home-staying Muslim to extraordinary feats of 
travel, and produced such authorities as Nasir-i-Khusrau, Ibn Jubeyr, and 
Ibn Baitiita ; the first a Persian of Balkh, the second a Moor of Valencia, 
the third a Berber of Tangier, but all three drawn by the same religious 
duty to the focus of their faith. Stimulated by the demands of the 
pilgrims, the government officials prepared road books and statistics. 
Thus Ibn Khurdadbih, postmaster-general of the province of Jibal (or 
Media), wrote his ‘ Handbook of Routes and Countries,’ in the ninth 
century, and at nearly the same time Kudama, of the Baghdad exchequer, 
drew up his statistics of the revenues of the various provinces. Soon the 
road book developed into a minute and ordered description of the 
Mohammedan empire, with the detailed accounts of the chief cities and 
places of note; and we find in the tenth century El-Istakhri and his 
editor Ibn-Haukal writing the first systematic Arab geography, and their 
younger and more interesting contemporary, El-Mukaddesi, improving upon 
their example. Finally comes the complete alphabetical geographical 
dictionary of Yakit, a Greek slave of good education, who wandered all 
over the provinces of Islam in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and completed his magnificent ‘Mu’jam el-Buldin’ in 1225. These are 
the best known and most generally useful authorities ; but Mr. Le Strange 
enumerates altogether twenty-four chief sources for his work, including 
El-Mes’ di the historian, and Abu-l-Fida, prince of Hamah, more famous 
for his annals of Islam than for his authoritative description of his native 
province. Indeed, many of these geographers were historians as well, and 
all their writings abound in historical allusions and often contain tran- 
scripts of important inscriptions. When it is remembered how varied 
were the phases through which the history of Syria passed between the 
seventh and the fifteenth centuries, it will be understood that Mr. Le 
Strange’s extracts from the medieval geographers contain much that is 
of high historical value. The field covers the Ommayad Khalifate of 
Damascus ; that of the ’Abbasids at Baghdad, the rule in Syria of the 
Egyptian dynasties of Ibn-Talin and El-Ikhshid and of the Fatimi 
khalifs ; the dominion of the Hamdanis and Seljiks, of Nir-ed-din and 
Saladin ; the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem and the conquests of the cru- 
saders ; the raids of Hulagu the Mongol and the victorious campaigns of 
Beybars and El-Ashraf Khalil, the Mamlik Sultans of Egypt; and 
finally the foray of Tamerlane and the paralysis of all energy under 
the depressing domination of the Turks. On all these phases, except the 
last, Mr. Le Strange’s work throws incidental light. After a general de- 
scription of Syria, drawn from his abundant authorities, he proceeds to give 
a minute historical description of Jerusalem and its holy places, running 
to about 150 pages, and including a masterly analysis of all the evidence 
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bearing on the history of the Mesjid El-Aksé or mosque of 'Abd-El-Melik, 
and the so-called ‘ Mosque of Omar’ or Dome of the Rock, enriched with 
numerous plans and drawings. After this admirable account, the subject, 
fertile as it has proved to theorists of all kinds, may almost be said to be 
exhausted. Damascus and its great mosque of El-Welid comes next 
under consideration ; then the provincial capitals and other towns receive 
ample notice ; and in Part II we find a most valuable alphabetical list of 
all known places in Palestine and Syria, with their names in Arabic type 
as well as Roman-—-a very desirable addition. A comprehensive index 
concludes the volume. It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Le Strange 
has performed his task of arrangement and translation with exemplary 
accuracy. He belongs to a rare type of scholars, who spare no pains to 
attain absolute accuracy, and he has throughout gone to the original 
Arabic (or in one or two instances, Persian) texts, instead of availing him- 
self of translations when such exist. The Arabic texts in Professor 
de Goeje’s monumental ‘ Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum,’ of which 
seven volumes have so far appeared, has of course been an invaluable aid ; 
but manuscripts have had to be consulted and collated in many cases, and 
Mr. Le Strange has visited a series of libraries to obtain his materials. 
In a work abounding in small details there must be room for occasional 
errors, but we have noticed very few. ‘Hijjaéz’ is invariably so spelt, 
instead of with one j, ‘ Lajin,’ p. 10, should be Lagin; in Antikiyyeh 
Mr. Le Strange has given a superfluous teshdid to the yé. In the section 
on ‘Tribute and Taxes,’ the inauguration of the Arabic gold and silver 
coinage by ’Abd-el-Melik is placed at ‘about the year 72;’ it should be 
75 or 76. The dinar weighed 66 grains not 59}, and the account of the 
purchasing power of the earliest gold and silver coins on p. 44 appears 
somewhat confused. Nor do we quite follow Mr. Le Strange in his 
definitions of the distinction between the Mesjid and the Gami’. 
Stantey LAne-Pooe. 


History of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Professor H. Grartrz. Specially revised for this English Edition by 
the Author. Edited and in part translated by Betia Léwy. Vols. 
III.-V. (London: Nutt. 1892.) 


SINCE we reviewed the first two volumes (above, vol. vi. 772) the author has 
died, almost suddenly, at the age of 74, but still vigorous, and strong to 
do great works. We are well aware that many will consider it wrong 
to point out mistakes in a posthumous work. If we now do otherwise, it 
is solely in view of a second edition of this important work, which we are 
sure will soon be needed. Here something more than revision will be 
required. Not only is the English of the translation exceedingly unsatis- 
factory, but the omission of the notes destroys the scientific value of the 
book. The serious student must know upon what documents the statements 
of fact are based. But besides this a number of historical statements 
will “have to be changed, since the author overlooked many ‘scattered 
éssays~and articles the appearance of which he could not keep pace with, 
having concentrated all his vigour upon an edition of a critical text of the 
Bible, which is now going through the press under the supervision of 
Professor W. Bacher of Budapest. For instance, the chapter on the 
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Karaites is still based on documents which have been proved to be 
spurious. We still read in the third volume of early communities ‘ on the 
shores of the Black Sea and the Straits of Theodosia (Kaffa), inland in 
Sulchat, Solgat, now Eski-Crimea, in Phanagoria, now Taman, and on the 
Bosphorus (Kertch), which lies opposite.’ All this is the invention of the 
late Firkowitsch, who forged entire documents and fabricated dates in 
others. There is still mention of Rabbi Simon from (of ?) Cairo (whose 
name, by the way, does not appear in the index) as the author of a ritual 
compendium about 900. It was, however, shown a long time ago that the 
manuscripts read not Cairo but Kayyara, probably a place in Meso- 
potamia. Besides, Cairo was only founded in the year 973. The history 
of the Babylonian schools and of those of Kairowan and Gabes (in Tunisia) 
has acquired another aspect since the last edition of the ‘ Responsa,’ ably 
edited by Dr. Harkavy of St. Petersburg ; but no use has been made of it 
in the English edition. Moreover, documents which the late Dr. Graetz 
could not have seen must also be taken into consideration. There are, 
for instance, documents concerning Southern Italy, the Crusades, and the 
life of Saadiah, the last published by Dr. Harkavy. All this refers to the 
third volume only. For the two other volumes there will be less additions 
and fewer alterations necessary, but here, too, at least short notes are in- 
dispensable. 

The German work of Professor Graetz concludes with the year 1848. 
The English compilation has the advantage of the continuation of the 
history of the Jews up to our date, terminating with the rise of the latest 
phase of anti-Semitism. It would be superfluous to show that the reader 
will at times find here the subjective impressions of the deceased author, 
which could not be otherwise with his lively imagination and quick im- 
pressibility. The fifth volume concludes with a chapter headed ‘ Retro- 
spect,’ which describes the Jews’ wonderful struggle for existence as 
compared with great nations like the Greeks and the Romans, who fell in 
spite of their greatness in poetry and art on the one hand, and in legislation 
of all kinds and arms on the other. Why did they fall, asks our author ? 
The answer is, because ‘ they had no decided and clearly defined mission.’ 
The Hebrew people, on the other hand, had to fulfil the life-task by which 
it was held together, and by which in direst misfortune it was comforted 
and preserved. A nation cognisant of its mission becomes strong and 
consolidated, and forbears to spend its existence in futile dreaming and 
scheming. From a national point of view it was the mission of the 
Israelites to work out their self-discipline, to overcome or regulate their 
selfish desires, to gain the full force of resignation, or, to use the words 
of the prophet, ‘to circumcise the heart.’ After having sketched the 
Vicissitudes in the treatment of the Jews from the earliest epoch to the 
Spanish exile in 1492, Dr. Graetz concludes his enthusiastic reflexions 
upon the continued existence of the Jews in the following words: ‘In any 
case, the Jewish nation is an extraordinary phenomenon, dating as it 
does from hoary antiquity, but possessing youthful vigour, having passed 
through numberless vicissitudes, and yet remaining ever true to itself.’ 

A. NEUBAUER. 
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Stddte und Gilden der Germanischen Voélker im Mittelalter. Von Karu 
Heeet. 2vols. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1891.) 


In 1847 Professor Hegel published his ‘Geschichte der Stidteverfassung 
von Italien,’ in which he for the first time effectually disproved the theory 
of the Roman origin of medieval municipal constitutions. His present 
work has been written with a somewhat similar purpose. This time it is 
the theory that finds the origin of town constitutions in the gild that 
has called him again to the strife. That theory has by its supporters 
mainly been applied to northern Europe, and it is, therefore, to northern 
Europe that Professor Hegel now confines his investigations. The 
exclusion of South Germany is due to the theory of Nitzsch about the 
grosse Gilde, which that author discovered in the north only. 

Professor Hegel’s book shows in a marked degree all the merits of 
his previous work, which may most easily be expressed in the words he 
applies! to the bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Constitutional History of England: ’ 
‘Es ist hier der richtige Weg historischer Behandlung eingeschlagen, 
welche vor allem das Bésondere zu seinem Rechte kommen lidsst und sich 
nur mit Vorsicht zum Allgemeinen bekennt.’ -There is no system- 
building, but a vast store of facts stated with extraordinary precision and 
arranged with beautiful clearness. For a student who wishes to be 
initiated in the mazes of municipal constitutional history, and in the 
history of gilds in the countries coming within its ken, no better book 
could be indicated. He will also find the sources and the previous 
literature well noticed. But its greatest merit, to our mind, is its wide 
geographical range. It makes it unmistakably clear that any deduc- 
tion of theories as to the origin of the institutions of any one country 
should be preceded by a study of the facts of the corresponding part of 
the history of kindred nations. 

On the shortcomings of the book, slight though they are, we can in 
the nature of things hardly help dwelling somewhat longer. These 
are in part owing to the polemical intentions of the author, and in 
part to his method. One of them is the peculiar geographical limita- 
tion which has been already noticed. To the same cause may be 
referred the combination of a history of the constitutions of towns 
with that of gilds, inasmuch as the author does not confine himself 
to those gilds and associations that come in question for the former ; 
but this leads on to a more important issue. The principle involved 
in the whole question does not always seem fully grasped. Hegel, 
indeed, makes it quite clear that nowhere in the countries he deals 
with did the town community and its organisation- spring from a gild, 
and, no doubt, the certainty of this is a thing most welcome. But it does 
not quite solve the problem. In the preface (p. vi) Hegel mentions 
Professor Gierke as a principal champion of the gild theory. Now, we do 
not for a moment wish to defend Gierke’s use of the word ‘ gild’ in a sense 
much wider than what is warranted by history. The event has shown 
that this has led to misunderstanding and confusion. Neither do we 
want otherwise to confess ourselves adherents of Gierke’s theory on this 


! Vol. i. p. 18. 
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question as worked out in his ‘ Deutsches Genossenschaftsrecht.’ But 
the question remains, is there not some grain of truth in Gierke’s theory ? 
Has not the principle of voluntary association had something to do with 
the shaping of municipal constitutions ? Oris, on the other hand, Dr. von 
Below right in declaring the town community to be in principle identical 
with the village community, and its organisation to be simply a develop- 
ment of the organisation of the latter? This, it seems to us, is how the 
question at present stands, and to this no direct answer is returned. 
Gierke too takes the natural village community as the basis of the town 
community ; but he thinks that the former was transformed into the 
latter only by the adoption and absorption of a new element, which he 
calls das Princip der freien Einung. At the same time he is far from 
maintaining that this principle has always taken a definite shape, as in a 
commune or gild, or that the communes of the French towns were really 
ilds. 

‘ Taken in a wider sense the town constitution has a double source, a 
public and a communal. The public source consists in such ordinances 
as the government of the land shall have appointed for the towns under 
its jurisdiction. The communal source consists in the customs of, and 
the bye-laws passed by, the organs of the town community. Of course in 
some of the countries under notice one of these sources has been the 
more powerful, in others the other. Now, the town community has 
nowhere had its origin in free association. It is everywhere the natural 
local community augmented by such settlers as the protection offered by 
the city walls, the privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants, and the attrac- 
tions of trade may have induced to take up their dwelling in the town. 
But has this community remained a body of essentially the same kind 
when it was no longer a village community, but a town community ? 
And are all the changes we see merely accidental and due simply to the 
privileges granted by the lord of the town and to administrative needs ? 
Or did not rather the great influx of foreign elements, of so many 
individuals not naturally connected with the original community among 
which they settled or with each other, introduce an element of free 
association, without which those great constitutional changes would have 
been impossible? In the end certainly the town community was different 
in kind. The conditions of membership, for one thing, had changed. 
And in England, at any rate, while the village community remained what 
it was, the borough developed into a corporation, the most distinguishing 
feature of which was the power to hold real property in succession, which 
the village always lacked.” 

An evident example of the working of the principle is the influence 
of the English gild merchant, especially in the towns of mesne lords.* 
In some English charters it is said that villeins shall not be reclaimable 
by their lords, if they have stayed in the town a year and a day and 
are in the gild merchant. The instances given by Dr. Gross‘ seem 
decidedly to establish the correctness of the first of the several explana- 


* For England the matter is well set forth in Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 93-98, 
* Cf. ibid. i. 90-92. 


* Ibid. i. 9, note 3, ii. 16, 194, 356, 376; cf. Hegel, i. 67, note 6. 
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tions he offers® of the passage in Glanvill: Si quis nativus quiete per 
unum annum et unum diem in aliqua villa privilegiata manserit, ita 
quod in eorum communam scilicet gildam, tanquam civis, receptus fuerit, 
eo ipso a villenagio liberabitur. Hegel's construction ® that by communa 
is meant the town community, and that villeins are to be received as 
burgesses through the intermediary of a gild, seems to us inadmissible. 
Glanvill might very well describe the gild merchant as a communa, but 
hardly the town community, when in his day the London commune of 
1191 was reckoned something quite anomalous. The tie that bound to- 
gether the inhabitants of an English borough was as yet a compara- 
tively loose one, and the gild merchant formed practically the only close- 
knit body among them. Of course, some towns had no gild merchant, 
and in the charters of some that had the clause does not occur. But 
Glanvill’s theory need not be pressed to cover all practical cases. Hegel 
points out that in all the most important towns, such as London, Bristol, 
York, Exeter, Yarmouth, the gild merchant either never existed at all 
or very soon disappeared.’ It would thus seem that it was found to be 
a hindrance wherever trade expanded, and that it was better adapted to 
the needs of the retailer than to those of the merchant in the modern 
sense. And for political purposes it could the more easily be dispensed 
with the more independent the burghers felt. Similarly it is just in the 
most important Flemish towns—Bruges, Ghent, Ypres—that no com- 
mune was entered into.* 

It is, however, in the communes of the French and Belgian towns 
that this element of free association has taken its most marked form. Of 
course in many cases the commune was introduced by the king or ether 
lord, and in all it was based on the natural local community. As to what 
was the state of the towns previous to the erection of the commune, we 
have next to no evidence. It must have been very various ; but in all 
cases the town must already have formed a separate judicial and adminis- 
trative district, except, of course, where a village was newly raised to the 
rank of a town. The public element in its constitution was then already 
present, and the communal at least as far as it existed in every village. 
But some of the documents relating to the establishment of a commune 
much more than others bear the character of remodelling the constitution 
of the town. Compare the‘ Etablissements de Rouen,’ in which the mode 
of appointing a mayor and the election of the eschevini and consultores 
is provided for, with the considerably older ‘ Institutio Pacis ’ of Laon,!® 
where the communal constitution is already taken for granted. What- 
ever may have been the case afterwards, all the first communes must be 
credited to the action of the people. Toour mind there can be no doubt '! 
that all the inhabitants were obliged to join, as in some charters it is ex- 
pressly stated. We are inclined to think that Hegel,'? as opposed to 
Giry, is right in maintaining that the shorter edition of the ‘ Etablisse- 


> Gild Merchant, i. 102 sq. 5 Hegel, i. 66 sq. 

7 Ibid. i. 80 sqq. * Ibid. ii. 175-194, 228. 

® Giry, Les Etablissements de Rouen, ii. 4 sqq. 

‘0 Giry, Documents sur les Relations de la Royauté avec les Villes, pp.14sqq. ‘See 
also Hegel, vol. ii. 

'' Hegel does not seem to feel quite sure (ii. 7, 112). os. 4. 
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ments ’ in twenty-eight articles is the original, and not the longer one, 
having twenty-six articles more. If, then, the thirtieth article, which pro- 
vides that nobody may stay in the city longer than a year and a day 
without joining the commune, be an addition to the original, it does 
not follow that at first residents might please themselves on this head.'* 

Nor do we see reason to suppose—what Hegel thinks a matter of 
course '‘—that the clergy and nobility were always and on principle ex- 
eluded. No doubt the burghers, in the stricter sense, formed the staple 
of the members ; but we gather from the accounts preserved that in times 
of disorder and violence all the inhabitants of a town—that is, of course, 
those that were in a sufficiently independent position—united to re-esta- 
blish peace and order, to help the wronged to be righted, and to see the 
wrong-doers punished ; and we cannot believe that this would have been 
possible so long as such leading members of the community as the clergy 
and the knights were excluded from taking a part in it. In fact, some of 
the documents clearly state the reverse. 

We will lay no stress on the story of the commune sworn by the 
people of Le Mans during the absence of Duke William in England, when 
eiusdem regionis proceres were forced by the people to join, although we 
see no reason why this should not be counted a real commune.'® But 
the regular order is, perhaps, best expressed in the ‘ Etablissements de 
Saint-Quentin,’ in the old French translation of the ‘ Livre Rouge d@’Eu,’ 
to which town the charter of St. Quentin was communicated before 
1151. This paragraph reads: Comme bourgois, chevaliers et clers de 
Saint-Quaintin sauve l’ordre de leur clergie, par l’otroy et par la liscensce 
du comte Herbert et de sa fame par le serment de cheux de cheste quemune 
jurerent fermement a tenir et confermerent par seremens a warder et a 
tenir, sawve la feuté de Dieu et de saint Quaintin, et ensement sawve le 
droiture dw conte et de le contesse.'6 We have preferred this text to that 
of the charter of Philip Augustus of 1195, quoted by Hegel,'’ partly be- 
cause of its distinctly referring to the bowrgois, chevaliers et clers de Saint- 
Quaintin, and partly because it goes back to an older original. The 
charter of Philip Augustus runs, § 2, Cum primum communia acquisita 
Swit, omnes Viromandiae pares, qui tune temporis maiores habebantur, et 
omnes clerici, salvo swo ordine, omnesque milites salva fidelitate comitis 
jirmiter tenendam iuraverunt.'® The French version seems to have 
escaped Hegel’s notice, and it should perhaps be stated that the count 
Herbert mentioned in it reigned from 1045 to 1080,'° and that therefore the 
commune of St. Quentin ranks in age with those of Cambrai and 
Le Mans. The clergy and military then swore the oath of the commune, 
and belonged to it in all respects that did not clash with the peculiar 

" Tbid., ii. 4. " Tbid, ii. 29, 112. 

's Ibid. ii. 30 sqqg. Compare Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. iv. 2nd ed. pp. 
548 sqq. 

'® Giry, ‘Etude sur les Origines de la Commune de Saint-Quentin,’ in Archives 


Anciennes de la Ville de Saint-Quentin, publiées par E. Lemaire, vol. i. St. Quentin, 
1888. 

Hegel, ii. 52. 

'’ Le Livre Rouge de UHétel de Ville de Saint-Quentin, p. 2, St. Quentin, 
1881 ; Hegel, ii. 52, note 4. 

 Giry, Saint-Quentin, p. xiii. 
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duties of their orders. In the ‘ Institutio Pacis’ of Laon of 1128, already 
referred to, the eighteenth article®® speaks of the proceres qui de pace sunt ; 
in § 24?! milites civitatis are mentioned; and in § 4” persons de ipsa 
civitate having not only a peculialis familia but even mercenarit, who 
enjoyed the privilege of not being obliged to leave the town, as the familia 
was, in case their master should be banished. Hegel** is carried by his 
theory to the length of declaring even the merchants of the same paragraph 
not to have been in the commune, solely because they are mentioned in a 
breath with clerks and knights. Evidently the clerici, milites, mercatores 
indigene are thus specified as forming the three chief classes of those that 
made up the commune. We can thus dispense with Hegel’s somewhat 
artificial explanation that the protection afforded by this paragraph to the 
members of the commune consisted in the assurance, offered to powerful 
outsiders that any offenders against them would be duly punished, 
so that they need not resort to self-help. All this, we think, shows 
that those comprised in a commune formed an association different 
in kind from the Teutonic village community, even quite apart from 
questions of incorporation. The commune, though having a natural 
basis, was artificial and essentially voluntary. Hegel’s statement that it 
was no gild is, therefore, true, but it leaves the real. point at issue un- 
touched. 

But, after all, the commune was only a form necessary, perhaps, as a 
safeguard against a too powerful lord, but not needed by towns placed 
in happier circumstances. It may, indeed, be said that all those medieval 
cities which attained the greatest and most lasting independence found 
that that independence was the better the less its growth was confined 
within bounds which could not be easily relaxed, though they might have 
been useful at first as securing the co-operation of those who might other- 
wise have been its enemies. 

A peculiar case is that of Paris, where a company of merchants was 
not, indeed, the germ of the constitution, but was in a manner entrusted by 
the king with a large part of the management of the city, including the 
minor jurisdiction. The craft gilds, however, with very few exceptions, 
remained under the immediate authority of the royal prevost. 

Another and very different instance is the Danish swmmum con- 
vivium, the original relations of which with the town are, perhaps, even 
more obscure. Professor Pappenheim* says that in Denmark the gild 
was younger than the town, but older than the town constitution. He 
thinks that it was the want of a constitution which led the townspeople 
to seek protection of their interests in a gild, and that the first object of 
the special jurisdiction of the gild was to bring about an exemption of the 
town from the herredsthing. This latter proposition seems to us 
untenable. The gild’s jurisdiction was only private ; the punishments did 
not extend beyond fines, and if a member proved contumacious nothing 
remained but to expel him.”° It does not appear, therefore, how the gild 


*© Giry, Documents, or the 10th in the Ordonnances des Rois, as quoted by Hegel. 
2" Drdonnances, § 14. ‘ 

2 Tbid. § 2. *8 Hegel, ii. 44. 

*" Die altdénischen Schutzgilden, p. 430. Breslau, 1885. 

** Pappenheim, 277 sqq., 322 sqq.; Hegel, i. 142 sq. 
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can have brought about an exemption of the town from the public 
courts without. The true action of the gild lies in a different field. 
Pappenheim and Hegel are agreed that the gilds, or at any rate the kind 
of gild in question, were originally confined to the towns. The towns 
were peopled to a great extent by immigrants from the country round.”® 
These people were by their change of abode separated from their kindred, 
and therefore from those who were legally bound to act with them in the 
law courts and who were their natural support in the manifold contin- 
gencies of life. It was their kindred’s place which the gild in some 
measure undertook to supply. And its efforts received recognition on the 
part of the public authorities, notably in the demand of gild brethren as 
the townsman’s compurgators in aggravated cases where the countryman 
had to swear either with his kinsmen, as in Jutland, or with twice the 
ordinary number of compurgators, as in other parts of the kingdom.”’ 
The gild would help to establish greater security of the life and property 
of its members, and therefore of everybody within the town. It would 
also train the burghers to combined action, and thus indirectly play a 
part in the development of the constitution. But there the public action 
of the gild ends. Hegel justly observes ** that the distinct legal 
existence of the town began as soon as it was constituted a separate 
juridical and administrative district under a royal officer. But unfor- 
tunately we do not know when that happened. It is a noteworthy fact 
that afewinstances arerecorded in which the burghersof Danish towns were 
still liable to be called before the court of the mesne lord outside the town 
at a late date, and when the town already formed a separate legal district 
with a special law.?® This points to the fallacy of the doctrine so common 
that it was the grant to the townspeople of exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of foreign courts which led to making the towns juridical districts. 
But it also shows that the private jurisdiction of the gild can have had 
nothing to do with it. On the other hand, Hegel has not entered upon 
the constitutional influence of the gild; and accordingly he has failed 
to recognise this distinction between the swmmum convivium and the 
other gilds met with in Danish towns. He denies to the former the 
propriety of the term Schutzgilde, introduced by Wilda and adopted 
by Pappenheim. Although the protection of the brethren may not 
have been its sole function, yet the term happily characterises the 
peculiar office it had to fulfil, and its higher position, recognised by law. 
The common gilds were much younger and founded in a much more 
settled period. 

To return to our general subject, we think, then, that by too closely 
adhering to a strict definition of the term gild, instead of following the 
ideas underlying the institution, Hegel has in a measure missed his mark. 
And this is closely connected with his way of dealing with the question 
of the origin of gilds, which is too exclusively based on a mere verbal 
derivation. No doubt a certain interest may be said to belong to the 
question whether the carousals of our heathen ancestors derived 
their name of gilds from the sacrifice offered to the gods on those 


°° Hegel, i. 140; Pappenheim, p. 61. 
*7 Pappenheim, 103 sqq. *8 Hegel, i. 244. 
* Ibid. i. 172, Hadersleben, a. 1292; p. 189, Copenhagen, a. 1254. 
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occasions, as Hegel thinks, or from the contributions of the feasters, 
But, after all, it affects the origin of the institution even less than that 
other, whether the medieval gilds received their name from the festive 
meetings which formed so prominent a feature of gild life, or from the 
members’ payments. The gilds did certainly not develop out of the 
common meals of the brethren and sisters, Wilda’s and Hegel’s so-called 
heathen element must, then, be discarded. Nor can we accept the Christian 
element. No doubt, Christian rites were introduced, and, no doubt, the 
Christian religion would influence gild brethren to the same extent as it 
did Teutonic life in general ; but the gilds cannot be regarded as embodi- 
ments of the teachings of Christianity. Their system of succouring none 
but their members was, no doubt, a very rational one, but it certainly 
was one far removed from that spirit which would help all and call all 
brethren, and which the pagan Roman, as Tertullian tells us, derided in 
the Christian associations of his day.** Again, the oath belongs to the 
very essence of the thing. It has nothing to do with the feasts ; but it 
is an element most native to the Teutonic legal system, but which the 
church again and again struggled to suppress. We cannot help thinking 
that Pappenheim has made good his contention that the sworn foster- 
brotherhood was the immediate forerunner of the gild, and the germ out 
of which at least the Danish institution most probably developed. But the 
one fact, it seems to us, is this, that the spirit of free association and 
organisation for a lasting, practical, and reasonable object was rife among 
our forefathers at an early age, and for this no further derivation need be 
sought. It needed no foreign example, but arose as soon as the general 
‘ state of their civilisation allowed and required it, and it took very various 
shapes, such as the frith gild, the religious gild, the gild merchant, the 
summum convivium, the commune, according to the circumstances and 
the end in view. 

Itis well worth remarking that, as to the position of the gild merchant 
in England, Professor Hegel independently arrives at the same conclusions 
as Dr. Gross, whose book on the subject had not reached him when he 
wrote the chapters in question. It will, however, be found analysed in 
an appendix. Hegel here, however, makes a curious mistake in confusing 
the Convenery of craft gilds in Scotland with the gild merchant, which 
there always maintained its separate position. He also quotes Gross as 
explaining the term ‘to be in scot and lot’ as meaning a share in the 
public duties of the burgesses as well as in the payment of taxes,*! 
whereas Gross takes pains to show that the whole phrase merely meant 
the participation in pecuniary charges.*? ‘Houseling people’ ** are, of 
course, communicants. The Dunegate mentioned in the charters of 
Henry II and John, for Rouen,*‘ is Downgate or Dowgate, in London, 
adjoining the Steelyard, as has been already explained by Giry.*5 

The Anglo-Saxon gilds are treated in a more thorough and more 
satisfactory manner by Professor Hegel than by Dr. Gross, as are also 
the Anglo-Saxon burhs. It is our opinion that hardly any part of the 


%” Hegel, i. 10 sq. 8 Tbid. i. 443; cf. 60 (note 1), 64. 
32 Gild Merchant, i. 54. % Hegel, i. 104. 
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history of other Teutonic lands throws so much light on the origin of the 
peculiar legal position of the towns in Germany as can be derived from 
a study of the place of the burh in the Anglo-Saxon system. We have here 
evidence of a distinct legal position of the town at a very early date and 
under primitive circumstances, thus showing the firstfruits of a purely 
native growth such as we do not find elsewhere. The burh—this name 
signifying a fortified place—is placed under a royal officer of its own, the 
wicgerefa or portgerefa, who also acts as the leader of the burhwarn, or 
burgesses. The burhgemot stands side by side with the hundred-gemot, 
and the fine for breaking the peace of the burh is several times as high 
as that for the same offence in the hundred. There is as yet no regular 
representative body of the burghers, but there are a considerable number 
of instances of their combined action. And, lastly, the royal mints and 
all commercial transactions are confined to the towns. 

We have too long detained the reader in the discussion of a few 
questions, the chief of which Professor Hegel may advisedly have left 
outside the plan of his book, but to which a study of that book had given 
rise, and we feel that we have scarcely introduced him to the great store 
of interesting matter before us. We can only repeat our advice to the 
student of this branch of history to take ‘ Stiidte und Gilden der Germa- 
nischen Vélker’ for his guide. We shall often have occasion to refer to 
it, and shall never do so without a sincere feeling of gratitude to the author, 
who has, as he informs the reader, in his old age devoted ten years to 
this great work, and who has thus opened a path on which he invites 
younger men to follow him. F. KEvuTGEN. 


Kultur- und Sittengeschichte der Italienischen Geistlichkeit im 10. und 11. 
Jahrhundert. Von AtBert Drespner. (Breslau: Koebner. 1890.) 


Tue chief merit of this work lies in the abundant apparatus of evidence 
which the author has laboriously brought together and digested. In 
dealing with an age of which the records are scanty the student is apt to 
lay excessive stress upon isolated notices and upon the possibly exaggerated 
statements of abuses in the church made by the advocates of reform. Dr. 
Dresdner supplies him in the former case with the means of comparison 
with other notices of a similar kind, and in the latter places the charges 
of the reformers side by side with facts set out in contemporary documents 
and other testimony no‘ open to the same suspicion. He also judges 
fairly and discriminatingly from his evidence. He does not, for example, 
follow Hermann Reuter to the length of believing that there was in the 
dark ages a conscious attempt to revive the religion of pagan Rome. 
Pagan elements there were in plenty, but that they were not deemed in- 
compatible with Christien beliefs and usages is only another indication of 
the low state of intelligence at the time. In common speech and thought, 
as Dr. Dresdner remarks with regard to architecture, there were heidnische 
und christliche Motive ganz naiv zusammengeworfen (p. 264). Too much 
has been made of Rodulf Glaber’s account of the classical enthusiast 
Vilgard of Ravenna, who dicta poetarum per omnia credenda esse 
asserebat ; and even Dr. Dresdner thinks he wollte die Schriften der 
antiken Klassiker zu einer Art neuen Evangeliums machen (p. 121). In 
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truth the evidence is insufficient. Rodulf lived far from Ravenna, and he 
had a natural fondness for marvels. We have little doubt the story grew 
in telling. Dr. Dresdner has not displayed his usual care in examining 
the character of the Italian heresies of the eleventh century. The 
question of the diffusion of Paulicianism at that date is no doubt a hard 
one, but it should not on that account have been left altogether out of 
sight. 

Dr. Dresdner—who deals as a rule only with the parts of Italy which 
came under the empire, excluding therefore the southern regions, of which 
the social and intellectual conditions were in many ways diverse— 
examines in detail for the two centuries preceding the first crusade the 
two main vices to which the Italian clergy fell a prey, secularisation and 
demoralisation, vices which centred in the two crying evils of simony 
and concubinage against which the Hildebrandine reformers made their 
stand. He collects the evidence bearing on the performance of ecclesias- 
tical duties, as to which he arrives at a very unfavourable conclusion. At 
the same time he is above all things anxious to do the clergy justice. He 
notices how the military prelaic is also the munificent founder of churches 
and monasteries ; but he can hardly be serious in appealing to the pious 
phraseology of the charters given by clergymen even of the worst cha- 
racter (p. 128), for they certainly did not themselves draw up the deeds, 
and the terms are asa rule derived directly from some standard formulary. 
The subject of clerical morality is somewhat inconveniently divided 
between the fourth and seventh chapters, and the intervening chapters 
are concerned with a most valuable account of the intellectual life, religion, 
and superstition of the time. Dr. Dresdner has done an especially useful 
service by bringing together into one catalogue (pp. 234-55) all the 
notices he has observed of schools or of single scholars in Italy during the 
period of which he treats. We have subjected this list to some rigorous 
tests, and found it remarkably complete. The facts collected with 
reference to the external c‘vilisation of the time are of interest for com- 
parison with the prevalence of superstitious beliefs and customs. In 
dealing with ecclesiastical property, as also with the subject of simony, 
Dr. Dresdner takes occasion to bring out the political bearing of the 
position occupied by the clergy, but he wisely avoids the temptation of 
wandering into general history. His book deserves to be in the hands ofall 
students of the dark ages, chiefly for its storehouse of facts and references, 
but also for its temperate and fair-minded conclusions. 

ReGinatpD L. Poors. 


Ueber ostenglische Geschichtsquellen des 12., 18., 14. Jahrhunderts, 
besonders den falschen Ingulf. Von F. LizeBperMann. Sonderabdruck 
aus dem xviii. Bande des Neuen Archivs der Gesellschaft fiir iiltere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde. (Hannover: Hahn. 1892.) 


THE false Ingulf, like poverty and the tax-collector, is always with us. 
For instance, within the last few months he has turned up in a book on 
English tenure and in a dissertation on Welsh laws; and as a rule when 
he is present the pseudo-Richard is not far off. The good easy man who 
reads English history not wisely but too well, and publishes what he calls 
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his results, is almost always a victim to these two impostors, just as he 
probably holds heterodox views upon the ‘ derivation ’ of local place-names. 
The presence of ‘ ps-I’ is indeed an index of unfitness for consumption in 
any book written within the last thirty or forty years. But‘ ps-I’ and 
‘ p3-R-C’ have long been exposed, though we believe Mr. Bell still sells 
Ingulphus as well as a volume Mr. Bohn formerly published in which the 
Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester is set out in good English without any 
miszivings by the dec2ased Dr. Giles, ‘ late fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford.’ 

Dr. Liebermann, most industrious of German students of English 
history, has put together in a little paper printed as a doctor-Jubilium 
compliment, a comprehensive conspectus of the East Anglian historical 
material, good and bad, of the chronicle kind during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Fiir Englands kiinftigen Wattenbach 
michte die folgende Untersuchung den Horizont an einer Stelle, dem 
Ostlichen Mittelland aufhellen, says he, and goes on to consider the 
hist>rians of Peterborough, Bury, Spalding, Crowland, touching on the 
lives of Walthad, Wulfsige, Hereward, Guthlac, Waltheof, and other 
worthies, and finishing with an analysis of the sources and examination 
of the construction of the false Book of Peterborough ‘ Annales Burgo- 
Spaldingenses,’ of the pseudo-Ingulf, of the false Peter of Blois, and of 
a number of manuscripts. Every page is full of suggestive matter; the 
dissection of the ‘ Vita Herewardi’ is, for instance, particularly good. The 
Book of Hyde and the lost Book of Washingborough are also discussed, 
and the condition of knowledge of fourteenth and thirteenth century forgers 
well described. The brief business-like style of Dr. Liebermann and his 
useful references are noteworthy. 

This little tract should be translated for distribution at congresses and 
other places where the untrained historian abounds. It may slay the 
pseudo-Ingulf microbe if it be not immortal. F. York Powe tt. 


The Song of Dermot and the Earl : an Old French Poem from the Carew 
Manuscript, No. 596 in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace. 
Edited, with Literal Translation and Notes, by Gopparp Henry 
Orren. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Tue Old French poem on the Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland has 
long been known to scholars, first by means of English extracts, and 
afterwards, since Lappenberg ' and V. Le Clere,? in the edition published 
by Michel and Wright in 1837. But it was left for Mr. Orpen to place 
this ancient treasure in a worthy setting and enable even the general reader 
to appreciate it with ease. We are furnished with an accurate and clear 
English translation, printed opposite to the strangely corrupted Norman- 
French text. Besides giving an original map of Ireland about the year 
1170, the editor describes its geography in detail ; he adds chronological 
and genealogical tables, a short but sufficient glossary, and full indices of 
names and places. In seventy pages of most conscientious annotations 
he succeeds in solving many antiquarian riddles, especially in identifying 
the archaic Celtic names under their Anglo-Norman disguise. For this 


1 Art. ‘Irland’ in Ersch’s Encycl. 2 Hist. Littér. xxiii. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXIX. K 
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purpose it was not sufficient to have studied the ancient authorities and 
modern disquisitions in local periodicals, and Mr. Orpen had to settle 
some topographical questions by personal examination of the sites. Asa 
frontispiece he offers an excellent facsimile of the unique manuscript. 
It exhibits a regular plain scribe’s hand of about a.p. 1300. The codex 
belonged in 1617 to Sir George Carew; he may have acquired it from a 
Waterford magistrate, and possibly it was once preserved by, or even 
written for, the black friars of Waterford. One of these Dominicans, 
Godfrey of Waterford, a linguist and theologian in the thirteenth century, 
composed French translations in prose. But even if he was in any way 
connected with this particular manuscript there is still not the slightest 
trace in it which could lead us to the author of the poem. The poet was a 
man entirely free from ecclesiastical tendencies and may have been a 
layman ; he certainly did not belong to the priesthood or to the regular 
orders. He makes no mention of monastic foundations, not even of those 
of Dermot. The manuscript wants one leaf, containing the greater part 
of the prologue, at the beginning, and is also defective at the end, 
breaking off in the middle of an event of October 1175. Most likely here 
too only one leaf is lost, where probably Earl Richard's death, in 1176, was 
related. 

Mr. Orpen’s reading of the text is faultless, at least in verses 887-960, 
which I have collated with the facsimile, for the trifles preei, prest (908, 
937), where he adopts the correct forms, must not be reckoned. His 
text adheres rather too slavishly to the innumerable errors of the scribe, 
a method which is to be approved in so far as it may help the reader to 
gather the poet’s meaning out of the blundering strokes of the manuscript 
in those places where the editor has not established the right reading 
beyond doubt; but it seems to me a useless stumbling-block to print 
adyline, len fant, naches, and curti instead of a D., l'enfant, vaches, and 
Curci. Because the book which our careless scribe copied from did not 
clearly distinguish ¢c from t, must we therefore read in a definite text 
Donthid, Athethur, Morthoth when the correct Donchid, Ached-ur, 
Murchid occur some lines further on? At least the right French words 
ought to have appeared in the notes of variants in every instance, as 
indeed in difficult cases they do; as it is, the reader can conclude from 
the translation ‘ cows’ that naches is wrong; but if he does not know 
beforehand how conscientiously Mr. Orpen works, he is apt to suspect a 
misprint until he reaches a second case of the kind. The editor also 
leaves the wrong divisions or combinations of words, the consonants wu 
and i, the vowel v, and the e and c* meaning é and ¢, just as they stand 
in his manuscript, though it is neither an autograph nor of paleographical 
or philological interest. But happily he introduces modern punctuation ; 
and he deserves high praise for printing in italics the letters supplied out 
of contractions and for the omission of any attempt to remodel the language 
according to an ideal of octosyllabic rhymed couplets or to Parisian 
grammar and orthography. ° 

The linguistic and metrical looseness of the poem induces the most 
competent judge, M. Paul Meyer (‘ Romania,’ xxi. 444), to ascribe it to an 


* There is no cedilla under the second c in chancon in verge 143, as Mr. Kershaw 
has been good enough to assure me. 
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Englishman writing about the year 1225. Mr. Orpen points out that 
Laurence O’Toole, canonised in 1225, is called a saint, and that 
Prendergast’s constableship of Leinster, which he proves to have begun 
after 1190, is alluded to as an institution of long standing. Let me add 
that Henry II is always spoken of as dead, and that for the events of 1173 
the testimony of old people is invoked, which before, say, 1200 would 
have been nonsense (251, 1500, 2955). The terminus ante quem which 
Mr. Orpen fixes to 1227 might be placed one or two decades later; for 
though the poet’s informant, who did diplomatic service as early as 1168, 
must have been dead in 1227, it does not follow necessarily that the poet 
set to work immediately after getting the information. 

The lost original title may, as former scholars thought, have mentioned 
the conquest of Ireland. M. Meyer would prefer to call the work estorie, 
conte, roman, or geste, rather than chanson ; the poet himself, however, 
designates it once as chanson (see verse 143; cf. 2064). And the title 
invented by Mr. Orpen has at least the merit of pointing out distinetly 
the two heroes in our poem, viz. the king of Leinster and his son-in-law 
Richard. The first half of the work ends with the only prose and the 
only Latin words : Si est mort li rei Dermot ; propitius sit Deus anime ! 
These words besides are distinguished by red ink, while no other rubrics 
occur. These two men and their friends are praised with extreme 
partiality ; their adversaries—that is to say, the defenders of their own 
country against the foreign invaders—are freely attacked as traitors. 
Henry II plays no prominent part in the poem, and the delivery of 
Waterford to him appears as a quite spontaneous act of the earl’s free- 
will. Now who of all men would feel deeper interest in the glorification 
of an Irish king and a Norman earl, both of them dead fifty years before, 
than their own descendant? M. Meyer’s ingenious theory, therefore, 
seems very plausible—namely, that our poet wrote by order of Isabelle, 
countess of Pembroke (Richard’s daughter and Dermot’s granddaughter), 
who died in 1220. Another French poet about the same time wrote the 
history of her late husband, William the marshal, also for his family. 
Perhaps there are some other traces of our poet’s relations with the county 
of Pembroke ; he knows its topography, he makes his heroes invoke St. 
David, and he distinguishes the Flemings (from Ross, 2648, 8112, 8175). 
Though he must have lived some time in Ireland, and may have there 
acquired some Anglo-Irish pride in the victory at Fornham in 1173 
par le succwrs de Leynestere e par la force des Yrreis, still he clearly was 
not of Irish descent. Without the slightest sympathy for the unhappy 
Celtic victims he rejoices in the cruel victories of the invaders, whom he 
calls once nos Engleis (1960). Most likely he was an Englishman; else 
he would hardly have called the county of Pembroke Pembrokescire in 
the middle of his French text. His ancestors may have come from Gaul, 
because a pure Anglo-Saxon, if he succeeded at all in writing French 
rhymes fluently, would scarcely have designated Ireland’s English 
invaders as F’ranceis e Normand (2648). 

His exactness in minute details proves that, besides oral tradition from 
eye-witnesses, whom he calls mon contur, les Yrreis, les anciens, he relied 
on materials written down very soon after the events, more than a genera- 
tion before 1225. For instance, Mr. Orpen recognises in verses 8064-3177 


x2 
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‘a sort of original Domesday Book of the first Anglo-Norman settlement, 
in substance a contemporary account [before] 1177.’ Now the poet him- 
self seems to quote eleven times or oftener la chanson, geste, l’estorie, 
lV’escrit, once even with the addition que liswm (1065 ; cf. p. xix). Still all 
this might be commonplace borrowed from other chansons de geste in 
order to fill up a missing line or rhyme. But in the last verses of the 
prologue (the first are torn away) the author says that Morice 
Regan, king Dermot’s latimer, conta (me mostra, endita) Uestorie (ceste 
jeste) de Dermot. I here deviate from Mr. Orpen’s punctuation and 
assume, with M. Meyer, that our tautological poet said the same thing 
twice over.© We need, then, not suppose, with Mr. Orpen, that Morice 
supplied our poet with a French metrical chronicle lost to us. Indeed, it 
would be a curiosity without example if a writer who does not at all 
pretend to beauty of style, had set himself to retouch a book composed only 
one generation before in the same language and likewise in poetry. 

But on the other side I cannot but differ from M. Meyer's suggestion 
that Regan’s estorie was merely an oral tale, and that the poet’s written 
material consisted only of detached notices culled from various separate 
leaves of parchment. He rather seems to me to have followed in the 
main the same lost chronicle about the conquest of Ireland which Giraldus 
Cambrensis had used in 1188 for his ‘Expugnatio.’ I do not think that 
he knew this ‘ Expugnatio’ itself, or he would hardly have omitted the 
clerical justification and the papal approval of the conquest, nor would he 
have failed to make use of the Welshman’s florid rhetoric for his own 
only too arid rhymes. But while he differs so widely in style and in 
general tendency from Girald, who hates the barbarous Dermot and exalts 


his own family De Barri, the verbal coincidences become the more striking 
and seem to allow no other explanation but the use of one book by both 
the poet and Girald.® It would occupy too much space here to give many 


instances of this agreement. The following will suffice here, and for 
shortness’ sake I omit the unimportant words :— 


A lure li rei Ris tent en prisun Ea tempestate Robertus filius 


Robert fiz Estevene. (380) 
_ Un des bons esteit Meiler en la 
bataille; Unz vint testes vindrint al 
rei. (765) 

Un enfantesme la nuit, un ost grant 
a estrus armez. (970) 


Le fiz Gerout Moriz arivé esteit a 
Weyseford. (1154) 

Li quens Richard en Yrlande aveit 
tramis od ses baruns X Reymond, un 
chevaler hardi e os; & Domdonvil 
ariverent, chastel pus i fermerent. 
(1401) 


Stephani Reso carceré tentus. (v. 229) 
Hostium capita eirciter ducenta ad 
pedes Dermitii sunt delata; In his 
conflictibus Meilerius emicuit. (234) 
Castellario - pernoctante  milia 
milium irruentium cum armorum 
sonitu: phantasma. (235) 
Mauricius Giraldi Filius 
Weisefordiam applicuit. (244) 
Comes Ricardus Reimundum cum 
x militibus in Hiberniam praemisit, 
validum et robustum militaribus, 
applicantes in Dundunnolf castrum 
erexerunt. (248) 


apud 


4 Garnier’s translations of Henry’s records may be compared with this. 

5 At the same time I consider verse 5 as a parenthesis, meaning that Morice was 
intimate with Dermot, not with a lost Anonymus. 

® This theory of mine will at the same time account for Girald’s intimate know- 
ledge of Irish affairs, otherwise rather surprisinz, as Girald was studying at Paris 


in 1169. 
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Mr. Orpen was puzzled when he found Dearbhforgaill’s elopement in 
1152 represented both by Girald and our poet as the immediate cause of 
Dermot’s expulsion fourteen years afterwards (p. 257). Another error 
common to both is the connexion of Henry’s departure from Ireland in 
1172 with his son’s revolt in 1173 in the relation of cause and effect. 
Most likely (but henceforward we must speak hypothetically) this lost 
source was a Latin prose chronicle, written in, or very soon after, 1176. 
The words about Dermot I have quoted above may come from it. Morice 
may have shown it to our poet, so that montrer (v. 7) need not be meant 
figuratively. The acquaintance with Leinster topography and with ancient 
Irish institutions probably belongs rather to the old native chronicler than 
to the poet who had recently immigrated. But also the want of imagina- 
tion, plastic description, and higher flight of thought, on account of which 
our ‘ Song’ takes a humble place among the rhymed chronicles, explains 
itself easily if the work is merely a faithful versification of a prose 
history. May a further guess be permitted? Morice Regan, I suspect, 
was probably the author, as he was certainly the possessor, of the lost 
book. Coming from Ui Riagain (p. 255), Dermot’s and the earl’s coun- 
cillor and their ambassador to the Anglo-Normans in Wales in 1168, and 
to the Hiberno-Scandinavians at Dublin in 1170, the official latimer 
(interpreter), who besides is called bacheler (which, if it signifies at all a 
degree, means certainly a clerical and not, as Mr. Orpen’s glossary says, 
a military one), he must have had just that detailed knowledge of the 
Irish situation and the English invasion, that warm reverence for those 
two princes and that scholarly education with which the writer of the 
lost chronicle must be credited. If my theory is right, the passages 
where Girald and the poem harmonise must no longer be considered as 
confirmed by two independent witnesses, but as due to one strictly 
contemporary partisan, and perhaps an agent, of Leinster’s English policy. 
The remarkable poem discloses many features of interest for the 
history of civilisation—for instance, the pledging of the glove for future 
appearance in a court of law. The literature of historiography as well 
as of Anglo-French poetry will have the task of determining the exact 
place of this rhymester among—or rather, as I imagine, behind—Gaimar, 
Wace, Benoit, Garnier, Fantosme, and the author of ‘Guillaume le 
Maréchal.’ If Mr. Orpen has not answered all these questions at once, he 
has the lasting merit of having successfully paved the way for all future 
research about the poem and its contents.’ F. LIizBERMANN. 


Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. By Henricus Denirte, 0.P., 
auxiliante Aemilio Chatelain. Tom. II. Sectio Prior. (Parisiis: ex 
typis Fratrum Delalain. 1891.) 


THE present volume of this great work covers the period from 1286 to 
1850 a.v., but this represents only a portion of the total mass of docu- 
ments relating to the university at this time, since those affecting the 
colleges are reserved for a separate section—doubtless cf much the same 


7 V. 128, lur refers to Ossory ; p. 266, instead of ‘abbey of H. Trinity ’ read ‘ (Christ 
Church) cathedral priory.’ 
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size as the present goodly quarto. As to the immense pains, research, 
learning, and accuracy which have gone to its production, I have nothing 
to add to what was said on the appearance of the first volume. In deal- 
ing with such work praise seems uncalled for and criticism impossible. 

A larger proportion of the documents contained in the present volume 
appear in print for the first time than was the case with its predecessor. 
There iz a whole series of documents relating to the controversy over the 
‘Retardation of the Beatific Vision.’ Here we may note in passing that 
Father Denifle accepts as genuine the celebrated death-bed retractation 
of John XXII, who had supported the doctrine that the vision is withheld 
from animae purgatae in the intermediate state (No. 987). Another 
great batch of new documents relates to the quarrel between the chancellor 
and the faculty of medicine in 1330-1332, another to the proceedings taken 
by that faculty in the bishop’s court against female practitioners. An- 
other important element in the volume is the large number of, Rotwli 
Beneficiandorum, i.e. petitions to the pope from Parisian masters for ‘ pro- 
visions ’ to benefices. It is needless to point out the value to the general 
historian of these copious lists of medievalchurchmen. To the university 
historian their chief interest, perhaps, lies in the evidence which they 
bear, not indeed to a mythical 30,000 or the like, but to the very large 
numbers of the university at the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
roll of 1849 gives the names of 500 regent masters. As there is reason 
to believe that a surprisingly small proportion of students proceeded 
to the M.A. degree, 10,000 might be considered a by no means extravagant 
estimate of the student population at Paris, though personally I should be 
disposed to put it at a considerably lower figure. 

I must resist the temptation to give the reader specimens of the most 
curious and important contents of this sumptuous volume, and will con- 
tent myself with referring him to two of its cwriosa. I have already 
alluded to the proceedings against a female practitioner in medicine. 
In the pleadings of ‘Jacoba Felicia’ in answer to the accusations of the 
dean and faculty of medicine (No. 814), the whole case of the medical 
woman is argued with a force and ability upon which our modern 
convocation orators would find it difficult to improve. Mulier antea 
permitteret se mori, quam secreta infirmitatis: sue homini revelare propter 
honestatem sexus muliebris et propter verecundiam. . . . Etistis de causis 
multe mulieres et etiam homines [this surely proves too much] perierunt 
in infirmitatibus suis, nolentes medicos habere, &c. The faculty seems to 
have been singularly candid in its admissions, as one of its witnesses 
deposed that the lady had actually healed the king’s chancellor de quadam 
gutta, his nephew qui erat impotens in eundo, and others. The lady her- 
self even claims to have cured all her patients without exception. The 
other curiosity which I would mention is the collection of ‘ errors’ re- 
canted by Nicolas de Ultricuria in 1846 (No. 1124). This disciple of. 
Occam was, indeed, partly known from a fragment published by Du 
Boulay and Argentré, but Father Denifle now prints from the Vatican 
archives the complete document. It would hardly be possible to state 
the position of Berkeley more clearly than this: Nescimus evidenter, quod 
ali{a a Deo possint] esse causa alicuius effectus: Nescimus evidenter, quod 
aliqua causa causet efficienter que non sit Deus: ‘ Quod de substantia 
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materiali aliaab anima nostra non habemus certitudinem evidentie.’ Surely 
Nicholas of Autrecourt has hardly met with his due from the historians 
of philosophy. H. RasHpAy, 


The Story of King Edward and New Winchelsea; the Edification of a 
Medieval Town. By F. A. InpEerwics, Q.C. (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, & Co. 1892.) 


Mr. InpERwick has identified himself with an historical locality, and 
has thrown his knowledge of the past into a popular form. A few pages 
about Old Winchelsea, the parent of the new town, would have been very 
much in place; and we miss just that amount of reference to other 
members of the great Cinque Ports confederation which is really necessary 
to the story of New Winchelsea. We should also have been thankful 
for more research into the history of the Winchelsea families, the presence 
of which, as the author rightly says, gave a dignity to the town not 
possessed by the other Cinque Ports. The Alards especially would 
probably yield something to the antiquary. There are notices of them 
in the Gascon rolls, and Mr. Clements Markham, in a paper lately read 
before the Royal Geographical Society, believes that he has identified one 
of the clan amongst the crew of Columbus’s immortal caravel. 

It was a good idea of the author to take the return of 1292, and iden- 
tify the names there mentioned with such as are, or have been, known 
in subsequent times. If this process were more common than it is, people 
would entertain a more wholesome and general belief in the permanence 
of our middle- and lower-class populations, in spite of the changes which 
have taken place since the middle ages. Mr. Inderwick is, we observe, 
one of those who do not question the charter of Edward the Confessor, 
and he is probably right ; but, like most other writers on the Cinque Ports, 
he seems to accept. Jeake’s valuable book of charters as beyond suspicion. 
It is so indeed as far as the copies of charters are concerned, but there are 
not a few mistakes due to a want of information and of the critical faculty. 

Montaeu Burrows. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward IIT. 1827-80. Published by authority of the Home 
Secretary. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1691.) 

Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edward II. 1807-18. Published by authority of the Home Secre- 
tary. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1892.) 


TxEsE first volumes of the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls mark the 
most important new departure during this generation in the policy of the 
custodians of the national records of England. While the Rolls Series 
has given us a large and, with a few exceptions, a valuable collection of 
chronicles and histories of the middle ages, nothing of great moment has 
hitherto been attempted in the direction of opening up to medievalists 
the state documents before the reign of Henry VIII. We have long 
wanted a medieval counterpart to the Calendars of State Papers; but 
save for the calendars of a few arbitrarily selected extracts from the records 
which were supposed to bear specially on Scotland and Ireland, and 
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which were published in the Scotch and Irish series as concessions to 
local feeling, we have had nothing that could be called satisfactory in 
this direction. It is true that private enterprise has done a little. Some 
of the local antiquarian societies have, for example, published various 
sorts of catalogues, calendars, and. excerpts from some of the state 
documents of the middle ages bearing upon their own limited provinces. 
Moreover, we have long had the costly but unsatisfactory labours of the 
Record Commission; but the judgment passed upon their ‘ Calendar of 
Patent Rolls’ in the preface to the present work is never likely to be 
gainsaid and can be applied to much of the rest of the Record Commis- 
sioners’ work. What professes to be a calendar is in reality ‘a mere 
collection of short notes arbitrarily made in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century.’ All who have used it know that it is not only incom- 
plete, but singularly jejune, constantly misleading, and abounding in 
serious errors. Mr. Lyte tells us, in his judicious and measured preface 
to the ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls,’ that no less than six subsequent 
attempts have been made to render the patent rolls accessible, but that 
none can be pronounced successful. To carry out the publication of the 
whole series of rolls literally and textually as the late Sir Thomas Hardy 
did for those of the reign of John is both expensive, voluminous, and 
unnecessary. No mere alphabetical working up can be of much use to an 
historian, though doubtless it may sometimes be valuable to topographers 
and genealogists. What was wanted was a chronological calendar telling 
us everything that was of real importance in each document, based on the 
system of the calendars of the state papers, and made easy for consultation 
by complete and copious indexes. It was well then that Mr. Lyte stopped 
the unsatisfactory ‘lexicographical calendar’ which has appeared in 
yearly instalments in the ‘Deputy Keeper’s Reports,’ of the last decade. 
In the place of this he has started the new calendar on a satisfactory 
basis, and, as was desirable, has set various bodies of cataloguers to 
work on different periods simultaneously. Besides, therefore, the calendar 
of the Patent Rolls of the reign of Edward III, the first instalment of 
which is now before us, calendars of the reigns of EdwardI and Edward 
II are in the press, and a calendar of the reign of Richard II is in pro- 
gress. The reign of Henry III is ‘ reserved for future treatment.’ 
Formidable as is the task of dealing with so extensive a series as 
the Patent Rolls, the energy of the deputy keeper has led him to make 
an almost simultaneous attack upon the Close Rolls. Though these 
documents are of a comparatively private nature, they throw abundant 
light on nearly every department of history, and are only less important 
than the Patent series. But the Close Rolls have been even less acces- 
sible than the Patent Rolls. Only three attempts have been made to 
open them up to students, and each of these attempts has but covered a 
limited number of them. We have the elaborate literal transcript of the 
Close Roils down to 11 Henry III, which was published in 1883 and 1834 
for the Record Commission by Sir Thomas Hardy. This is supplemented 
by a ‘lexicographical calendar’ extending from 12 Henry III to 8 
Edward I, of which that for 12 Henry III was published as a specimen in 
the Deputy Keeper’s Report for 1866, while the remainder is accessible in 
manuscript in the search room of the Record Office. The third attempt 
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is M. Michel’s Latin transcript in a volume entitled ‘ Réles. gascons’ 
of some rolls of the reign.of Henry III containing copies of Letters Close 
issued while the king was abroad. This volume also contains Letters 
Patent issued during the same period and under the same circumstances. 
But for the periods after 8 Edward I the Close Rolls have only been ac- 
cessible in their original manuscripts. We welcome, therefore, with the 
greatest pleasure this new undertaking. Wecan only regret, however, that 
Mr. Lyte’s present plan only deals with the period after 1827. He has 
‘ reserved the thirteenth century for future treatment,’ a course that is, 
perhaps, a little hard on those whose studies are mainly concentrated on 
that period, who, as we have seen, are already penalised by a similar 
reservation in the case of the Patent Rolls of Henry III. May we hope, 
however, that this ‘future treatment’ will not be relegated to any very 
distant future ? 

It is to be desired that the same methods will before long be applied 
to the other great collections of medieval records. In particular the 
Inquisitiones post mortem urgently need sorae more satisfactory treat- 
ment than that of the Record Commission’s calendar. When this has 
been done, skilled writers will be less seldom forced to waste their time 
on crabbed, decayed, and half-legible manuscripts. The local antiquary 
and the amateur will no longer need to despair at doing permanent 
work. Moreover the records themselves will have a better chance of 
not deteriorating in condition. If the calendars follow the example 
of the two specimen volumes before us, they will be so full that for 
most ordinary purposes there will be no need to go to the rolls them- 
selves, so that the danger of reducing the value of priceless manuscripts 
by constant, rough, or unskilful handling will be minimised. For some 
purposes, however, the manuscripts can never be superseded. 

When a great work is undertaken through the co-operation of various 
workers, it is of the greatest importance that they should carry on their 
labours on similar lines, so that the result should be uniform all through. 
It is also very desirable that there should be some guiding spirit to 
harmonise and dovetail the results. These necessities have evidently 
been well realised by the deputy-keeper. The instructions to the 
calendarers, which are given in his prefaces, seem to be eminently sound, 
judicious, and carefully thought out. May we also express the hope that 
Mr. Lyte will himself supply a general supervision of the great undertaking 
with which his deputy keepership must always be specially associated ? 

The Calendars of both Patent and Close Rolls are drawn up for the 
most part upon the same principles. The names of those who are re- 
sponsible for the Patent Rolls Calendar have not been mentioned, but the 
Calendar of the Close Rolls for this period has been entrusted to the 
extremely competent and experienced hands of Mr. W. H. Stevenson, 
who has also prepared the index. At the present stage no one is 
able to speak in detail of the way in which the compilers of the 
calendars have done their work. Only those who have carried on con- 
siderable investigations with their help, and who have compared the 
calendars with the original rolls, will ever be in a position to do so, and 
for this minute criticism the time has hardly yet come. But as far as I 
have been able to check the work, both volumes seem to be thoroughly 
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well done. Only, if it may be said without invidiousness, Mr. Stevenson's 
calendar and index seem to me to be the better. 

The chief rules drawn up for the guidance of the deputy keeper’s staff 
must now be examined. Every entry is noticed in its order, with the 
single exception, in the case of the patent rolls, of the ordinary commis- 
sions of gaol delivery and appointments of justices of assize. When the 
document is printed elsewhere, when the statements are merely formal, 
and in certain other cases, the calendar is rightly abbreviated. We 
particularly welcome the introduction of the scholarly rule that there shall 
be specific record of the fact that a document has been printed before. 
It is an admirable change from the custom of some of the less satis- 
factory editors of volumes in the Rolls Series. 

The fact that the calendar is in English makes the rules for the 
transliteration of proper names of the utmost importance. Christian 
names, surnames, and place names receive a somewhat different treatment. 
Ordinary christian names, whether of Englishmen or foreigners, are 
given in the modern English form. Some purists may object to this, but 
it seems to be by far the most sensible rule. There is no point in calling 
a man ‘ Johannes,’ or ‘ Jean,’ or ‘Giovanni,’ if his name is really ‘ John; ’ 
the important fact being that all these terms mean exactly the same 
thing, and therefore they ought to have a common rendering. But in 
the case of obsolete christian names, the calendar merely gives the exact 
form used in the rolls. In any case of the slightest doubt, it is plain that 
the ipsissima verba of the documents should be given. Examples of this 
latter sort are ‘ Roaldus,’ ‘ Richolda,’ ‘ Austencius’ and ‘ Pancius.’ This 
rule has not however been very strictly followed by the compilers of the 
Patent Roll Calendar in regard to Welsh christian names, which, 
whether they are in ordinary modern use or not, seem in nearly all cases 
to be copied exactly from the rolls though they are commonly badly 
misspelt by the English clerks who transcribed them. This shows some 
carelessness. In the case of common names as to whose form there is no 
difficulty whatever, they should certainly appear in the calendar and 
index in their most approved modern form. There is no ‘ Llywelyn’ or 
‘Llewelyn ’ in the index, but only ‘ Lewelin’ and ‘ Lewellyn,’ both highly 
corrupt forms of the name. Similarly ‘ Rees’ and ‘ Resus’ should have 
appeared as ‘Rhys.’ The Close Roll index, though better than that 
of the Patent Rolls, nevertheless contains such corrupt forms as ‘ Leulin 
ab Madok,’ ‘ Leuwelin ap Howel Vaghhan,’ and ‘ Lewelin ap Gronou.’ 

Surnames are invariably given according to the form used in the rolls. 
This seems at first sight not quite necessary. Forms like ‘de Mortuo 
Mari,’ ‘ de Bello Campo,’ ‘de Burgo,’ are essentially as familiar as names 
like ‘John’ and ‘ William ;’ and it would have looked better had they 
been presented in their ordinary modern form as Mortimer, Beauchamp, 
and Burgh. However it is plain that the less familiar names could not 
‘have been safely translated, and it is much harder to draw the line 
between the familiar and the unfamiliar in the case of a surname than in 
a christian name. To have done so would have involved a large re- 
sponsibility on those engaged on the work, and it would have been 
practically impossible to get the same results from the various compilers 
of the calendars. On the whole, then, the rule seems a discreet one, 
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especially as great pains have been taken in the index to supply a clue to 
the identification of the numerous persons whose names appear in different 
forms in the calendar. But the system adopted makes a free system of 
cross references in the index quite indispensable. In many cases this has 
been carefully borne in mind; but it is not quite clear that the form used 
in the text should necessarily be that used as the heading of the index ; 
though this appears to be the general rule that has been followed by 
the compilers. The result is that the indexes, though admirably full and 
complete, are hardly so helpful as they might heave been. This is 
specially the case with the Patent Rolls Calendar. For example 
‘Mortimer ’ appears in the index of this Calendar along with ‘ Mortemer’ 
and ‘Mortymer;’ but only in the few cases where, on the entry being 
in French, that form occurs on the roll has a reference been made 
to the text, though we are also referred to ‘ Mortuo Mari, de,’ under which 
head the bulk of the references occur. 

These rules have led to one somewhat unfortunate result. It is a 
little perplexing that to find all the references to a single person we are 
obliged to have recourse to several entries in the index. This becomes 
even more perplexing with place names than with surnames, and we fear 
that in some cases this may cause difficulties to those persons who wish 
to use the calendar but are unfamiliar with the Latin forms of such 
medieval names. It may even lead some enthusiasts with limited know- 
ledge to make a point of discarding the familiar English for the less 
familiar Latin forms, in the belief that in reproducing them they attain 
a greater measure of correctness. 

Even more disputable than the above directions is the rule about ‘de.’ 
As a prefix to a surname, or, as the deputy-keeper prefers to put it, 
‘when it comes immediately after a christian name,’ ‘de’ is retained. 
This is really a corollary from the principle of writing out the surnames 
as in the rolls. If ‘Mortuo Mari’ represents ‘Mortimer,’ ‘de’ must 
plainly be retained. But when the ‘de Wiggemor’ represents ‘ Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore’ there can be no reason for not translating an 
ordinary English preposition. But we suspect that some practical diffi- 
culties must arise from time to time in carrying out this rule. It is 
above all things necessary for the compilers of a calendar not to put in 
anything which is even in the slightest degree a matter of doubt or 
opinion. On these principles the compilers describe ‘Thomas filius 
Willelmi de Brampton’ as ‘ Thomas son of William of Brampton,’ so 
that they are understood to express ‘no opinion’ as to whether 
‘Brampton is or is not a surname,’ or ‘ whether the person’s name was 
Fitzwilliam, Williamson, or Williams.’ Unluckily the mere fact of trans- 
lating the name does involve an implicit statement of opinion. ‘Son of 
William’ expresses their view that ‘filius Willelmi’ is a fimple 
patronymic, and in no sense a surname, and ‘of Brampton’ strongly 
suggests that the person described simply came from that place. It would 
have pledged the compilers to less if‘ filius Willelmi de Brampton’ had 
remained untranslated. But this amounts really to an argument against 
making an English calendar. All will welcome the further rule 
that while ‘surnames beginning with Fitz in the rolls have of course 
been so given in the calendar, filius has never been translated by fitz.’ 
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It is possible that this may lead occasionally to the practical inconveni- 
ence that, in cases where the scribe has chosen to translate the surnames 
into Latin, the persons so described will have to be sought for in the index 
under the second syllable of their names. But in the well-known names 
this difficulty does not seem to occur. I sought, for example, for 
Maurice Fitz Thomas, first earl of Desmond, in the index of the Patent 
Rolls Calendar, and was glad to find him under ‘Fitz Thomas.’ A slip 
occurs in the other entry of the index, ‘Desmond, Earl of. See Fitz 
Maurice.’ It should of course be Fitz Thomas. Such inevitable in- 
accuracies are not, so far as I have been able to discover, at all numerous. 
The remaining rules must be rapidly passed over. Surnames resembling 
christian names and occurring in the genitive case are left as they are 
found. Archbishop Walter Reynolds occurs therefore as Walter Reginaldi. 
He is indexed, however, in the Patent Rolls Calendar as Reynolds, though 
if ‘Mortuo Mari, de’ be a legitimate index form, there ought to have 
been at least a cross reference under ‘ Reginaldi.’ Here Mr. Stevenson’s 
index is the better, for he collects the references under ‘ Reginaldi’ 
and gives the necessary cross-reference under ‘ Reynolds.’ Place names 
are given for the most part as in the rolls. ‘Obviously Latinised forms’ 
appear, however, in their modern English garb. ‘ Mold,’ for example, 
appears as such, though ‘de Monte Alto’ is the description of the owners 
of the castle. Here again the necessities of English translation land 
the compilers in difficulties if not inconsistencies, but in this respect 
Mr. Stevenson’s calendar seems again to be decidedly on a higher level 
than the other. We cannot praise too highly the immense pains which 
Mr. Stevenson must have taken in identifying the proper names in the 
rolls with their modern equivalents. He has accordingly been able to 
index most of his places under their modern forms. ‘his is no small 
topographical achievement, and immensely facilitates reference. In all 
cases abbreviations have been extended, we hope with no untoward results. 
In respect to place names, Wales again comes off so badly in the 
Patent Rolls Calendar that it is much to be regretted that the services of a 
competent specialist were not called in to set the compilers straight. To 
begin with, the compilers’ conjectural suggestions of the modern equiva- 
lents for the Welsh place forms in the rolls are often ludicrously wrong. 
‘Kantemaur,’ on p. 72, is plainly ‘Cantrevmawr,’ and not as is suggested 
in the index ‘Coyty-Mawr.’ A very ancient error is reproduced in 
indexing under ‘ Lampeter [Co. Cardigan]’ references in pp. 72 and 250, 
which refer to Llanbadarn Vawr, that is practically to Aberystwith. 
It is also misleading when the indexes of both calendars assign Welsh 
places to counties which in the fourteenth century were not in existence. 
The ‘Ll’s’ are hopelessly confused in the Patent Rolls index. In fact 
a Welsh antiquary cannot be sure he has collected every reference to a 
place until he knows every form in which that place appears in the rolls. 
Cardiff entries for example occur under ‘ Cardyff,’ ‘ Kerdyff,’ and ‘ Kerdif.’ 
The Close Rolls Calendar shows in this respect a decided improvement. 
Mr. Stevenson is himself an admirable topographer, and he has called in 
to his assistance the well-known Welsh scholar, Mr. Egerton Phillimore. 
The result is excellent. In every case that I have examined, the index to 
this calendar gives Welsh place names in their most approved modern 
form. T. F. Tout. 
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Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the Third: Year XV. Edited 
and translated by L. Owen Prxe. (London: published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1891.) 


Mr. Pike has done his editorial work with his wonted thoroughness and 
intelligence. He has, according to his use, devoted part of his preface to 
the detailed consideration of some one point of legal interest; this time 
it is merchet, and his disevssion may be compared with what Professor 
Vinogradoff has observed in his recent work. That it was used (52 Hen. 
IIT) asa test of villenage, that Bracton expressly says ‘ it is not for a free- 
man to give merchet for his daughter;’ that it was ‘a mark of servile 
tenure, though not necessarily of servile condition,’ is known and acknow- 
ledged. It is analogous to, but, in Mr. Pike’s opinion, not certainly the 
same as, license money for permission to marry, or for permission to marry 
a widow. Nor is it the same as leir-wite (which, again, he thinks must 
be distinguished from the adulterium of ‘ Domesday’), and in an inquest 
of Broughton manor, Ramsay Cart. i. 334, merchet and leirwite are clearly 
distinct. The Welsh marriage fine for tenant’s daughter, gwabr merched, 
or maid-fine, and the am-obyr, or ransom fine, Lat. merces, are next dis- 
cussed, but the facts that merchet is redemptio carnis et sanguinis of 
children of either sex (which connect the case with gwabr merchet or 
amobyr), and that the droit de formariage is called merchet in England, 
seem to destroy the possibility of the English term being borrowed from 
the Welsh. Mr. Pike is inclined to regard it as a modification of formariage 
dues, and to look on it as probably derived from mearc, a boundary. Its 
French equivalent is, of course, marquette. 

Mr. Pike has not given us a merchet map, but he notes its occurrence 
in Scotland, Whittington (Notts), Rampton (Notts), Withcote (Leic.), 
Weekley and Ashby (Northants), East Bergholt (Suff.), Heckingham 
(Norf.), Alton (Hants), Barrow (Salop), Sheperigge (Wilts), Sandford 
(Oxford), Molesworth (Hunts), Wivenhoe (Essex), Muresley (Bucks), 
Leighton (Beds), and in Cambridgeshire and other counties. It is a pity 
some attempt is not made to settle the geography of these curious oid 
customs, which (though Mr. Pike actually seems to agree with M. 
Veuillot in denying the droit du seigneur) are often evidences of ‘far-off 
savage ways and battles long ago.’ 

The case of Frecheforce ge passa a Oxeneforde entre le mestre des 
escolers de Merton et les Freres Augustyns de Oxeneforde, 20 and Michael- 
mas term 24 ; several cases of corrody or pension ; a case in which one of 
the modern rules of accord and satisfaction is not allowed, 31 ; a case where 
dowerable age is of full nine years, 56; cases in which the description of 
the writ, though clear, was challenged as imperfect; mention of park 
silver, pour enclore le park le seignur, 42; the remark on galeschere ou 
bref le Roy ne court pas, 58, are matters of interest coming under Easter 
term. The pilgrimage to St. James, 20; a case of a leet court and its 
jury of presentment, 41; the notices that Hayling Island was once 
called Harengeya, 7, and that Hengham drew the statute of Westminster, 
2, 59; the existence of a fixed liquidated payment as compensation for 
disturber by re-entry of a dower estate, 59; and the form of homage done 
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by husband and wife together to one to whom they owed services in certain 
vills, 70, are among the features of historical interest that arise in Michael- 
mas term. Legal points abound throughout the volume. It is much to 
be desired that the year-books and cartularies should be pushed on in the 
Rolls Series; there is (especially in the cartularies) a good deal more 
history in them than in many of the chronicles that have appeared in 
past years. F. York Powe. 


Old Dundee, Ecclesiastical, Burghal, and Social, prior to the Refor- 
mation. By ALEXANDER Maxweut. (Edinburgh: Douglas. 1891.) 


Mr. Maxwett deserves the thanks of others than his townsmen for his 
second volume on Old Dundee. Though nominally a ‘local history,’ it 
contributes to the solution of some historical and literary problems which 
are of interest elsewhere than on the banks of the Tay; and its descrip- 
tions of old church and burgh life cannot fail to be of use to the much- 
sighed-for historian of Scottish civilisation. It is greatly to be regretted, 
however, that Mr. Maxwell has lessened the usefulness of his volume by 
refusing, as he did in his former work, to give us the text of the local 
records in their entirety, and his analysis and inference in an Introduction. 
A complete text satisfies not only our historical cravings, but it saves us 
from never-ending nibbling, and from the dread—which is the very canker 
of historical research—that there may be something to our purpose hidden 
away from us. Nay, had Mr. Maxwell followed the better plan, he would 
have made his book more readable. In the first place, we should not 
grow weary on the see-saw of paraphrase and extract : for a typical example 
of which the reader is referred to p. 42. How much weightier would the 
editor’s own words have been, had they been rescued from such confusion, 
and put together in an Introduction! In the second place, he would have 
avoided much unnecessary repetition, as, for example, when he gives, on 
p. 197, not only an account of the escapade of some Frenchmen who had 
‘clum our’ Alex. Paterson’s ‘ yaird dykes and tane away his kale,’ but his 
own observations on the caution of the magistrates in dealing with them, 
which he had already written in almost identical words just eighty pages 
before. He would, too, have been saved the doubtful labour of modernising 
the extracts, and might thereby have done an indirect service to philology. 
Mr. Maxwell but adds point to our criticism when he confesses that ‘ the 
first volume of the record is of such extreme value’ that he ‘ transcribed it 
wholly.’ 

Though the ‘introduction ’ is presented in this fragmentary manner, we 
should not dare to deny its thoroughness and ability. Of the portions of 
more purely local interest, the account of the sack of the town in 1547 
and of the sojourn of the French troops are perhaps the best. We have 
a very curious picture of the port of Old Dundee, with its ‘Fleand Hart,’ 
‘Lytill Swallow,’ ‘Sheir the Wind,’ and other bits of sea-poetry, 
impossible in the stir and unloveliness of the modern town. The details 
about the salmon trade are interesting, if only to prove that the common 
story about the dislike of the farm-labourers in the Carse to have their 
wages in salmon could not have been true before the Reformation. It is 
unexpected to find the custom of ‘hand-fasting’ so prevalent, for we 
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generally associate it with the Highlanders and Islanders rather than with 
the folk of the east. Chapter VII introduces us to a topic of wider 
interest in its examination of the accepted tradition that George Wishart 
‘the Martyr’ was an accomplice in the murder of Cardinal Beatoun. 
The entries in the English State Papers about ‘a Scottish man, called 
Wysshert,’ seem to have been the slender basis on which so many writers 
have founded the story of the Martyr’s crime. Hill Burton and David 
Laing were aware of the difficulty of identifying the assassin, and Mr. 
Froude has spoken of a ‘ vague probability,’ though he refused to believe 
that the martyr of St. Andrews ‘was so different from his Protestant 
countrymen as to have been unlikely to have been the messenger of 
Hertford.’ Mr. Maxwell endeavours to show that Beatoun’s enemy was 
a George Wischart, brother-german of the laird of Petarro, and cousin to 
his famous namesake. In stating his case against this energetic burgess, 
afterwards bailie of Dundee, he refers, among other matters, to (a) the 
record of a charge preferred against him for having treasonably aided 
Leslie and Kirkcaldy of Grange during their stay in the castle of St. 
Andrews after the murder, (b) the record of a like charge against the laird 
of Brunstoun, who is mentioned in the English State Papers in con- 
nexion with the said ‘ Scottish man,’ and (c) the evidence of George’s 
intimate connexion with Erskine of Dun. He can find no proof of the 
‘Preacher’s’ implication in the plot, and very reasonably infers, from 
what we know of his character, that it was not he but his cousin who was 
the conspirator. He cannot, of course, in the absence of documentary 
evidence, claim to have solved the problem, but he has given us good 
reason for refraining from accepting the common story. In another 
excellent chapter he discusses the authorship of the ‘Complaynt of 
Scotland.’ David Laing, it may be remembered, came to the conclusion 
that it was written by Robert Wedderburn, vicar of Dundee, though he 
gave no very definite reasons for his opinion. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, in the 
preface to his edition for the English Text Society, endeavoured to show 
that it could not be a Dundee production, though he tould not say who 
was the author. Mr. Maxwell controverts the latter view, and brings 
forward some new evidence, or, rather, places the old evidence in a different 
light, to make us more ready to believe in the correctness of the entry in 
the Harleian catalogue. He criticises Dr. Murray’s argument about the 
southern character of its language by reminding us of Wedderburn’s resi- 
dence with the laird of Calder in West Lothian, and about the prevalence 
of the French words by referring to his long sojourn in Paris. He shows 
that the passages in the ‘Complaynt’ about the invasion and occupation 
of the country by ‘the auld enemyis,’ and especially the naval incidents 
therein, could be inspired by nothing but the English expedition to the Tay. 
The correspondence is indeed very striking. Mr. Maxwell rebuts the 
arguments founded on the writer’s denunciation of the English reforming 
party by an examination of the cancelled sheets of the treatise, and by the 
production of some facts from the records. His reasons for considering 
the ‘Monolog Recreative’ a description of local scenery are not quite so 
convincing. On the whole, he has made out a very strong case ; and we 
must now write a smaller point of interrogation after the vicar’s name in 
our histories of Scottish literature. 
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Why, may we ask, does Mr. Maxwell print ye for the, and give us so 
many 2’s instead of y’s in both paraphrase and extract? Such mistakes 
are less pardonable when he professes not to give the original orthography. 
But our annoyance at these, a few printer’s errors, and, especially, the un- 
fortunate method which he has adopted, will certainly not prevent us setting 
a high value on the contributions which he has made to our treasure- 
house of Scottish history. G. Gregory SMITH. 


Records of the Parish Church of Preston in Amounderness. By Tom C. 
Samira, F.R.Hist.Soc. (Preston: Printed for the Author by C. W. 
Whitehead. 1892.) 

History of the Parish of St. Michael’s-on-Wyre. By Henry FisHwick, 
F.S.A. (Manchester: Printed for the Chetham Society. 1891.) 


Ir the county palatine of Lancaster has not nurtured a Dugdale or a 
Nichols, in no other county has so much been done—and well done—by 
societies and individuals, to preserve the records of its past. In this well- 
worked field the contributions to parish history of Lieutenant-Coloncl 
Fishwick, a pillar of the invaluable Chetham Society, and Mr. Tom Smith 
have taken a high place. They have both devoted themselves to the 
history of the hundred of Amounderness between the Ribble and 
Lancaster Bay, a low-lying peninsula watered by the river Wyre. Colonel 
Fishwick, who bears the name of one of its hamlets, has now given us 
special histories of five out of its ten ancient parishes—Garstang, Bispham, 
Kirkham, Poulton-le-Fylde, and St. Michael’s, and of the Chapelry of 
Goosnargh. Preston and its immediate vicinity have received the atten- 
tion of Mr. Smith. In the volumes before us, both have made full use of 
the Duchy Records, Subsidy Rolls, and other manuscript material of the 
British Museum and the Record Office. 

Mr. Smith’s handsome volume, which is illustrated by plans and 
portraits, has the advantage of chronicling more eventful annals than 
the purely agricultural St. Michael’s can boast. No fewer than four 
incumbents of Preston church have become bishops, and in the thirteenth 
century the rectory was one of the best livings in the gift of the crown, 
and was bestowed by Henry III at one time on the court buffoon Arnulf, 
to the disgust of Matthew Paris, at others on Henry Wengham and 
Walter de Merton. Ralph Erghum (then a fairly common local name), 
afterwards bishop of Salisbury, held it from 1874, but he was the last 
rector, Henry duke of Lancaster having impropriated the rectory to the 
college of St. Mary Newark at Leicester. Its vicar during the Civil War 
was William Ambrose, a notable nonconformist described by the parlia- 
mentary commissioners of 1650 as ‘a painful minister,’ who however 
neglected the registers. These are preserved as far back as 1611, with a 
few entries from 1603, and are printed by Mr. Smith down to 1681. He 
has expended most laborious research upon the lives of the rectors and 
vicars, and corrected many errors in previous lists. The fabric, the 
chantries, the chapels, and the stipendiary curates are all fully dealt with. 
Very interesting is the account of the ‘Twenty-four Gentlemen of 
Preston,’ with extracts from their records, which are extant from 1645 
(pp. 267-277). A parish council of twenty-four (sometimes thirty) men 
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was not uncommon in Amounderness, but it was only in ‘ Proud’ Preston 
and ancient Ribchester that they assumed the title of ‘gentlemen.’ It 
would appear from the records that it was not until the eighteenth 
century that plain ‘ men’ was not good enough for them. They still sur- 
vive as the ‘select vestry.’ The parish was divided into three sections, 
Preston town and the upper and lower end of the parish, each of which 
furnished a third of the twenty-four, the mayor and seven aldermen 
serving for the town. Vacancies were filled by co-optation, but in 1682 
the ancient right of the Hoghtons, the impropriators of the rectory, to 
nominate for the lower end was recognised. The‘ Gentlemen’ looked after 
the fabric of the church, raised church rates, elected the churchwardens, 
&e. We should have liked Mr. Smith to explain why Henry of Lancaster 
came to give the advowson of the-rectory both to Whalley Abbey and to 
St. Mary's, Leicester (pp. 5, 6), and in quoting the lists of the mortality in 
the parish from the Black Death, which Mr. A. G. Little first printed in 
this Review, he fails to take Mr. Little’s warning against placing implicit 
reliance on the figures. But these are trifles, and we can give unstinted 
praise to Mr. Smith for an excellent piece of work, very correctly printed. 
Colonel Fishwick’s monograph is also a very painstaking bit of parish 
history, but of more exclusively local interest. One local custom which 
prevailed here in the seventeenth century was the payment of the church- 
wardens for attending church (p. 64). St. Michael’s-on-Wyre is one of 
the three Amounderness churches mentioned in Domesday, the others 
being Preston and Kirkham. It is a parish of the proverbial Lancashire 
size, covering an area of nearly 19,000 acres, and containing six town- 
ships. The church was originally built in an isolated position for the 
convenience of its scattered hamlets, but a village has grown up round 
it. Colonel Fishwick has done his best to trace the owners of land in 
the various townships of the parish at different periods. In one or two 
cases, he might have endowed them with more flesh and blood. For 
instance the fame of Sir Thomas Banastre, who held land in this parish 
(p. 81), in the French wars of Edward III might with advantage have 
been alluded to. A reference to the short life of Sir Thomas in Beltz’s 
memorials of the order of the Garter would have sufficed. We have our 
doubts about some of Colonel Fishwick’s etymologies, e.g. that of Inskip 
on p. 20. A plan of the parish would have very greatly enhanced the 
usefulness of the book, which is also disfigured by a large number of small 
printer’s errors that have been allowed to creep in. James Tarr. 


Don Fernando el Catélico y el Descubrimiento de America. Por Epvarpo 
Iparrs ¥ RopricvEz. (Madrid: Fortanet. 1892.) 


THE dominant note in the life and thought of Spain is, and always has 
been, its profound localism. Each of the ancient states which are federated 
into the modern kingdom is for ever on the watch to prevent its being 
merged in the rest or its own national glories being lost sight of in the 
glorification of the whole. The feeling is often manifested aggressively 
and unnecessarily, but has rarely been evinced with better reason than in 
Professor Ibarra’s excellent little book, in which he claims with unanswer- 
able arguments a larger share than has hitherto been accorded to his 
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countrymen the Aragonese and their king Ferdinand the Catholic of the 
honour of discovering the new world. 
A Castilla y 4 Leon 
Nuevo mundo dié Colon, 

says the well-known couplet, and Isabel the catholic queen of Castile 
stands forth alone in song and story as the high-minded and self- 
sacrificing patroness of Columbus. By contrast her consort the king of 
Aragon is too often represented as a stingy, narrow-minded curmudgeon 
whose one idea was to thwart the enterprise; and painters, poets, 
and ‘brilliant ’ historians have continued to draw the king in ever blacker 
colours in order to throw into higher relief the poetic figure of the queen. 

Seiior Ibarra, who is professor of history at the university of Zaragoza, 
has produced but little absolutely new material, but he has, with a rare 
and commendable avoidance of heroics or ‘fine writing,’ submitted all 
known authorities to a calm judicial analysis which is absolutely con- 
vincing. Ferdinand’s proceedings towards Columbus are shown to have 
been such as were only consistent with prudence and statesmanship. 
He was in the midst of war and rebellion, the Castilians were bitterly 
jealous of him ; and he himself, surrounded as he was by the hard facts of 
life, was obliged to keep his judgment cool, as a counterpoise to the some- 
what flighty exaltation of his queen. Columbus’s demands of reward, if 
he succeeded, were so extreme and outrageous, amounting in several cases 
to an abrogation of royal prerogatives, which would have been illegal as well 
as inoperative, that Ferdinand was right in refusing them twice over. In 
this respect, however, Professor Ibarra vindicates the statesmanship of his 
hero at the expense of his honesty. He saw, if nobody else did, how im- 
possible were Columbus’s demands, and yet after twice refusing them he 
allowed himself to be persuaded to sign the agreement which his pre- 
science showed him could not be fulfilled, and which was, as a matter of 
fact, coolly repudiated later. Sefior Ibarra shows conclusively that most 
of the support received by Columbus at court was from the Aragonese 
officials, by whom the king was persuaded. The story of Isabel selling her 
jewels to pay for the voyage has been already disposed of by Seftor Fer- 
nandez Duro,! and now Seiior Ibarra shows beyond question that the money 
for the expedition came from Aragon and not from Castile, which was 
exhausted by the war with the Moors. The king’s Aragonese treasurer, 
Santangel, his Aragonese secretary, Juan Coloma, and above all his friend 
and chamberlain Cabrero stepped in at critical moments in the negotiations 
and, as Columbus himself confessed, ‘saved the Indies to the Spanish 
crown.’ Seiior Ibarras’s book is an able vindication of Ferdinand and the 
Aragonese, and should be read with a recent article in ‘El Centenario’ 
Review by Father Mir entitled ‘The Influence of the Aragonese in the 
Discovery of America.’ Martin A. 8. Hume. 


Leone X e la swa Politica; secondo Documenti e Carteggi inediti. 
Di Francesco Nirti. (Firenze: Barbéra. 1892.) 


Tue copious publication of documents concerning the early part of the 
sixteenth century has led to many attempts to rewrite the history of that 
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important epoch from various points of view. At no time was Europe 
more closely united, in the sense that it is impossible to form an opinion 
about any separate country without a thorough knowledge of every other 
country. It was the time when diplomacy sprang suddenly into maturity, 
and the luxuriance of its new system ran riot. The map of Europe was 
constantly undergoing revision ; but war was a disagreeable episode, and 
every statesman was endeavouring to win his way by skilful bluster, and 
the principle of the balance of power was recognised as the highest point 
of political wisdom. The consequence is that the plans and objects of 
European statesmen were continually changing; their opinions were ex- 
pressed with caution; their real meaning was generally left purposely 
obscure ; their activity was enormous and its measurable result was small. 

It is difficult for an historian to summarise this endless process of 
weaving and unravelling webs of complicated pattern. Yet history requires 
some unity of character and some survey of tendencies. Perhaps every 
historian is ready to admit that a period of universal lying is not very 
edifying, and that its study is notennobling. Still he cannot escape from 
identifying himself in some measure with one or other object which was 
being pursued. His patriotism leads him to sympathise with efforts to 
exalt the nation to which he himself belongs. As he does so he becomes 
a partisan, and so falls into the temptation of creating a hero. He admires 
the dexterity and persistency of one of the actors in this bewildering drama, 
exalts him above the others, and finds a kind of nobility in his prevarica- 
tions. It is easy to arrange the picture so as to represent the chosen hero 
as the object of the machinations of others, more sinned against than 
sinning, and driven in spite of himself to have recourse to weapons which 
he abhors. Exclusive attention to one series of diplomatic documents 
supplies ample materials for this treatment. [Excellent intentions are 
pleaded at every turn as a palliative for dishonest actions. 

Every European ruler has now had the advantage of this treatment. 
Mignet did his best for Francis I; Brewer has glorified Wolsey; Baum- 
garten extols Charles V, and De Lera has recognised that he was at least 
inevitable. But there is one statesman whom they have all united in 
condemning, Pope Leo X. Perhaps this is hardly generous, for Leo was 
the inheritor of the diplomatic principles of the Medici house, which the 
rest of Europe combined in appropriating ; and in the particular assump- 
tions employed he ought to be pitied rather than blamed, because he was 
an older hand than the rest. However, Leo has at last found an advocate 
in Signor Nitti, who adopts the method used by those who were before 
him in the field, and only asks that Leo should be treated like the rest of 
his competitors, and that we should look at European affairs from Leo’s 
point of view with the same patience that has been shown in other cases. 
It must, however, be admitted that Signor Nitti does not profess to find 
pleasure in the process. He is not responsible for inventing it, and only 
pleads that it is fair to mete out equal justice. He has no affection for 
Leo X, but simply tries according to the modern method to bring him into 
line with his contemporaries. Further, Signor Nitti’s book is written with 
a thoroughness and care which can compete with any of the writers men- 
tioned above, and he has brought to light masses of new material which 
are of the greatest value to supplement the records of the diplomacy of the 
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period. His book is one of permanent value as a contribution to the 
sources of history, and it is to be hoped that he will publish in full the 
documents to which he refers. 

It would be tedious to discuss in detail Signor Nitti’s discoveries ; 
they are of interest only to an expert in the period. But on the main 
points for which Leo is condemned, his duplicity and his nepotism, Signor 
Nitti pleads extenuating circumstances, and urges further that he pursued 
a settled policy, which was not purely personal, and was as good as that 
pursued by any one else. Leo’s duplicity is certainly not diminished by 
the results of Signor Nitti’s investigations; but he calls attention to the 
special difficulties in which Leo was placed. The papacy was a political 
power, whose territorial basis was directly menaced by the advance of 
foreign powers in Italy. Its preservation depended on the maintenance of 
an artificial balance, and its material resources were extremely small. 
Being the weakest state, it made the fullest use of the only arms which the 
weak possess. The fact is deplorable, but it was inevitable. Admitting this, 
Signor Nitti pleads that it is not fair to dismiss Leo as interested only in 
promoting the aggrandisement of his brother Giuliano or his nephew 
Lorenzo. His object was to secure the independence of the papacy, and 
he used the territorial claims of his relations for this purpose, as his pre- 
decessor had done. The great crisis of his fortunes was the election to the 
empire; and on this point Signor Nitti has much new light to throw. 
He is of opinion that Leo wished to bring about the 2lection of one of the 
princes of Germany, without incurring the risk of offending either of the 
powerful candidates. He encouraged Francis in the hope that he would 
discover his candidature to be impossible and would then use his influence 
to oust Charles. He encouraged Henry VIII for the same purpose, but 
Wolsey was too cautious to interfere. When he saw that Charles’s election 
was inevitable he withdrew his objections to him, and then went back to 
Francis as being the less dangerous. He would have joined Francis in a 
league against Charles if England could have been won also, and for 
some time waited in suspense. At last he wearied of the attempt to 
maintain a balance in Italy. He was exasperated at Wolsey’s success in 
obtaining for England a mediatorial position between the two kings. He 
made up his mind that one foreign power in Italy was less dangerous 
than two, and offered an alliance to Charles on the understanding that 
war was to begin at once. By so doing he strengthened Charles in with- 
standing Wolsey’s attempt to mediate at Calais, and so overthrew 
Wolsey’s careful schemes and forced England to quit its mediatorial 
position. For the last nine months of his life he was the real guide of 
European affairs, and he died just as his policy had proved successful. 

This is Signor Nitti’s case in brief, and it is made out as well as any 
other case of a like kind. Signor Nitti does not overestimate the import- 
ance of his conclusions, or seek to extend them beyond the actual facts 
which they cover. He writes with great modesty, and when he goes 
beyond a narrative of facts shows real insight into the meaning of Italian 
politics. There are several incidental remarks which are worthy of one 
who has already made a noteworthy contribution to the understanding of 
Machiavelli. His book is one which is necessary to all students of the 
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Il Duca di Savoia, Emanuele Filiberto, e la Corte di Londra negli anni 
1554 e 1555. Reminiscenze Storico-diplomatiche raccolte su docu- 


mentt inediti da GaupENzIO CrarEeTTa. (Pinerolo: Tipografia 
Sociale. 1892.) 


Tuts is rather a disappointing little book. There are few episodes of 
the time of Philip and Mary that students of the period would rather see 
described by an eye-witness than the flying visit to England paid in the 
winter of 1554 by the young hero who was subsequently to restore and 
hand down to the house of Savoy the territories of which it had been 
dispossessed. The English chroniclers and foreign diplomatists of the time 
tell us little about it, and, truth to say, Signor Claretta does not seem to 
be perfectly acquainted with that little. But if we are disappointed at the 
lack of fresh information as to the duke’s own visit and impressions, the 
hitherto unpublished letters which form the appendix of the pamphlet are 
a consolation. 

The long war between Charles V and the king of France was still 
dragging on, and Emanuele Filiberto, a mere stripling, found his patri- 
monial territories taken from him by the chances of battle, all but a mere 
shred in the valley of Aosta. He himself was fighting like a hero in 
France for his kinsman the emperor, whilst post after post brought 
him sad news of the terrible suffering and oppression of his devoted 
people at the hands of their conquerors. The duke’s great cousin 
Philip had a few months before wedded Mary of England, and was still 
spending his waning honeymoon by her side, and hopes were high on 
the imperial side that the added power and wealth of England would 
crush the French and end the war. We know now that those hopes were 
illusory, but Emanuele Filiberto held them, as others did, and was anxious 
that when the terms of peace came to be discussed his claims should not 
be forgotten. The emperor himself was already a shadow, the con- 
trol of affairs was rapidly passing into the hands of Philip in England, 
and the young duke was anxious to see him and urge his case. But he 
was in the midst of war in an important command, he was dreadfully 
short of money, and was uncertain as to the sort of a reception he would 
get at the hands of his cousin. So he sent a harbinger, an ambassador 
named Gian Tommaso Langosco, count di Stroppiana, to clear the ground 
and prepare for his coming. The letters of this Langosco and a few of 
the duke’s are those which Signor Claretta has transcribed from the 
archives of the state of Turin, and printed for the first time in the book 
now before us. They are extremely interesting in many respects, and are 
written in a vivacious and graphic style, without much diplomatic reserve 
or courtier-like grandiloquence, and curiously confirm, from an unexpected 
source, the views I ventured to express in the Enanish Historican 
Review for April 1892 with regard to Philip’s demeanour towards his wife 
whilst in England. lLangosco, in a letter from Kingston (Signor Claretta 
in error says Kensington), dated 11 Sept. 1554, giving an account of 
his first reception by the king and queen, says, ‘ She (the queen) is not 
at all beautiful, and has a depressed air, which gives her the appearance 
of being much older than her years; but she is a gracious lady, and, I 
believe, must be extremely good. They say she is most prudent. . . . The 
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excessive honour that the king pays to her is almost incredible, and I 
hear that when she goes to mass the king himself goes to lead her from 
her own chamber and takes her on his right hand, returning in the same 
way. They always sleep together, and the bishop of Winchester tells me 
that she is quite ashamed of the honour the king shows her, and she says 
her husband treats her as if he were her servant... . She refers all 
business to him, and he manages all national affairs as if he had been 
here two years. ... I notice that all the principal Englishmen seem 
most devoted and affectionate to him, and he laughs and jokes with them, 
evidently intending to act well and prudently.’ 

Langosco’s embassy prospered exceedingly, although to the impatient 
envoy and his master somewhat slowly, as was Philip’s wont in all things. 
But great promises of money and forces to recover the duke’s dominions 
were unhesitatingly given, many of them subsequently to be broken, but 
undoubtedly well meant at the time, for Philip seems to have been really 
attached to his brilliant young kinsman, who yet had some years to wait 
before his bravery and genius had made it impossible to overlook him at 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. 

One of the first things that the envoy had to tell the duke was the spon- 
taneous honour to be done him by the sending of an English embassy to 
invest him with the garter, and Signor Claretta speaks with all the 
enthusiasm as of a new discovery of the information on this point contained 
in our own ‘ Calendars of State Papers.’ One cannot escape, moreover, from 
the idea that this conferring of the garter on the duke of Savoy was the 
germ out of which the book grew. The prince of Naples had a similar 
compliment paid him by the queen last year, and far too much space in 
Signor Claretta’s introduction is taken up in labouring this fact, and in 
fulsome eulogies on the present members of the house of Savoy ; 
eulogies which, however well deserved—and no royal family deserves 
them better—are yet out of place in an historical work. 

Langosco’s great friend was Thirlby, bishop of Ely, and it was at 
first proposed that the duke, when he came, should be lodged in Ely 
Place ; but Paget spoke to the queen about it when it became evident 
that the duke was to be made much of, and recommended that he should 
be given a house nearer the court, ‘and proposed Courtney’s house and 
that of Madam Elizabeth,’ either of which the queen said he could have. 
Langosco was anxious to have his master well lodged, and thus compares 
the two houses (10 Oct. 1554) :—‘ Madam Elizabeth’s house is a palace 
outside (i.e. of the City), but it is large and quite near the court, on the 
Thames, so that your highness could go to court either by water or by the 
road. Iam given to understand, it is true, that it is not very well arranged 
inside and many of the rooms are unfinished. It was the Protector’s house. 
But if there is enough room for your highness it will do. I have not been 
able to see it inside, as the custodian of the house is away in the country 
twenty miles off, but he has been sent for. Courtney’s house is rather out 
of the way, in a very bad position, in a filthy street, and there is no room 
for the horses, and withal it is not much nearer (to the Court) than Madam 
Elizabeth's.’ Langosco must have seen Somerset House the next day, 
as on 12 Oct. 1554 Yaxley writes to Cecil a letter which Signor Claretta 
apparently has not seen, saying, ‘It was told me this day that the am- 
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bassador of Savoy was yesterday to see my Lady Elizabeth's house in 
the Strand, and that there was order given for the putting of the same 


- in readiness for the duke his master.’ 


In the meanwhile Clinton, Sir George Howard, and the other func- 
tionaries carried the garter with all honour to the duke in France, where 
it is to be expected that the magnanimous Emanuele Filiberto would not 
take the advice of his frugal envoy and put on his oldest suit of clothes 
for the ceremony, in order that garter king-at-arms, whose perquisite they 
became, might not get much of a haul. Philip was anxious that the duke 
should come to London soon, and Langosco was just as pressing; but 
many things stood in the way, want of money amongst others, and the 
terrible news of the suffering of his poor subjects; but at last Emanuele 
Filiberto writes that he will be stayed no longer, but will go to Savoy to 
succour and help his people, just calling into England first to kiss the 
queen’s hand and thank her for the garter. So he rode through northern 
France, burning and spoiling as he went, and started from Calais for 
Dover in the last week of December 1554. 

He had tarried long in Calais, much to Philip’s displeasure, as he was 
impatient for his coming. Two of the queen’s ships brought him over, 
and spiteful Noailles, writing to the king of France, said that the crews 
considered they had had a providential escape from capture, although they 
did not sight even a fishing-boat. He rode from Dover to Gravesend, 
where the earl of Bedford and a great train of gentlemen met him and 
took him, Hollingshed says, ‘ by water through London Bridge to White- 
hall, where the king and queen then lay.’ Philip’s favourite plan of 
marrying the duke to Princess Elizabeth was no doubt even thus early in 
his mind, and is a probable explanation of the marked honours with 
which he was received. 

Signor Claretta says, ‘ With what spirit Emanuele Filiberto ploughed 
the sea, the contemplation of which might have carried his thoughts to 
the poetry of the infinite, we know not.’ Noailles, in a letter to his 
master dated 26 Dec. 1554, suggests an answer to Signor Claretta’s doubt. 
‘ The prince of Piedmont arrived three days ago at Dover, well accom- 
panied by noblemen, it is said, and so sea-sick that he has been obliged to 
pass his Christmas there. It is said that his long delay, which has been 
against the wishes of the king and queen, who have been expecting him 
for a fortnight, has been due to want of money.’ However much the 
Duke may have suffered in crossing the Channel, his sufferings can hardly 
have been more acute than those of his envoy Langosco. ‘ Thank God,’ 
he writes on his arrival in [ngland, ‘we have all reached a safe haven 
here at last, but I promise your highness that the sea from Calais to 
Dover is the most miserable passage to be found in all the world, not so 
much for the danger of it as for travail of body.’ The weather was so 
bad, he says, that they were kept three days in Calais, and attempted 
the voyage unsuccessfully twice, non senza pericolo nostro, and whilst 
suffering himself he gives to his account a true southern touch by saying, 
‘ Monsignor di Poirino and the other gentlemen who came in my company 
all feared the sea more than I did, and most of all of them Master 
Hieronimo da Bolgaro, who really thought he would have left his skin 
behind him.’ 
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Signor Claretta does not mention, nor does Langosco, the strenuous 
efforts that at the same time were being made in England in the duke’s 
favour by the abbé de St. Salut, who, according to Noailles, was anxious 
for the restoration of Savoy because he had a rich benefice there, which he 
could not enjoy whilst the French held possession. 

Martin A. 8S. Hume. 


Despatches of Michele Suriano and Marc’ Antonio Barbaro, Venetian 
Ambassadors at the Court of France, 1560-1563. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B., D.C.L. The Publications 
of the Huguenot Society. Vol. VI. (London: 1891.) 


THESE despatches are a valuable contribution to an already large stock 
of contemporary matter relating to the French religious wars. Suriano’s 
letters lie between 1 Nov. 1560, and 10 Nov. 1561, and therefore give 
information as to the trial of Condé, the death of Francis II, the pro- 
posals for Mary Stuart’s remarriage, the estates of Orleans and Pontoise, 
and the colloquy of Poissi. The first portion of Barbaro’s despatches 
has been unfortunately lost, but the letters which remain extend from 
8 Oct. 1562 to 5 Aug. 1563; their principal subjects are the capture of 
Rouen by the catholics, and the death of Navarre, the peace negotiations 
with Condé, and the battle of Dreux, the murder of the duke of Guise, the 
peace of Amboise and the capture of Havre from the English. To the 
historian nothing is so satisfactory as an ambassador’s despatch written 
when impressions are absolutely fresh, and not liable, as memoirs or 
published letters, to subsequent ‘touching up.’ These Venetian despatches 
are models of their class. Suriano or Barbaro may be wrong as to details 
which do not come under their immediate view; Barbaro for example 
states that Selve was strangled by the Huguenots at Orleans by way 
of reprisal for the execution of their co-religionists at Rouen, whereas 
Selve, unlike his less fortunate companions, was spared. On the other 
hand many points, hitherto disputed, receive confirmation or amplifica-_ 
tion, and at all events the despatches serve as a faithful photograph of the 

opinions or impressions of the moment. Suriano adds definiteness to the 
rumour that Anthony of Navarre died a Lutheran, stating it more than 
once, and saying that he heard it from the king’s own lips. The Cardinal 
Chatillon was, he adds, also a Lutheran, as opposed to Condé, who was a 
Sacramentarian. The report that immediately before the battle of Dreux 
the duke of Guise distrusted his regular cavalry as having Huguenot 
sympathies confirms the Tuscan envoy’s statement that they were ‘ the 
most deeply infected people in the kingdom.’ Barbaro gives interesting 
information as to the inveterate huguenotism of Dieppe, and he was an 
eyewitness of the iconoclastic havoc wrought at Rouen, where he saw 
part of the new fortifications composed of the legs and bodies of the 
images of saints, few of which then remained entire. Barbaro, too, 
well describes the discouragement of the catholics even after the 
battle of Dreux: it was incredible, he writes, that a kingdom as 
powerful as France, with a victorious army, should be so harassed by 
4,000 Huguenot horse. The despair at the murder of Guise, and the 
detestation of the peace of Amboise were increased by rumours of the 
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king’s aversion from catholicism. Barbaro transmits in the greatest secrecy 
a tale told him by an Italian friend in the household that the king and 
his brother had in a small and familiar party set themselves to mock at 
two imagesof St. Peter and St. Paul, bowing to them with insulting gestures, 
and then seizing them by the nose with the teeth in the most shameful 
manner; the king was advised indeed to desist, but only out of respect 
for the Italian gentleman. Of great interest are the references to the 
queen mother, showing the development of her power. During Suriano’s 
embassy she is timid and distrustful, attempting in vain to reconcile 
court factions, professing unalterable zeal for catholicism, yet writing 
letters to the German princes which the Spanish ambassador declared 
could have but one meaning. The estates of the Isle of France insolently 
told her that it was her duty to watch over the health of the king and 
not meddle in the affairs of the kingdom. By the time of Barbaro’s 
arrival many things had changed ; Catherine is now ever active and all 
powerful, labouring assiduously to bring about peace, without considering 
her dignity or convenience, resolutely declaring that no one should share 
her authority. In the operations against the English at Havre, ‘ her 
own war’ as she called it, the queen became herself commander-in- 
chief. ‘ The operations of the army were to be regulated according to the 
will of the queen, like everything else, as there was no one who interfered 
with her, except as a matter of form.’ 

The ability, writes Barbaro in another passage, shown in her attempts 
to improve the condition of the country was consummate. ‘It might 
be said that she had behaved more like a devoted and diligent minister, 
than as a queen, conscious of her royal dignity. She had never 
considered in any way her own convenience, but had conscientiously 
laboured at all times, and at any sacrifice. The patience, ability, 
assiduity which she had shown, not only in giving her time to the 
councils of state, but in constant audiences, were incredible. She appeared 
to delight in these labours, and she did much more than was expected 
from one of her sex, or from even a brave and experienced king and 
commander-in-chief, as she insisted upon being present at all engage- 
ments—and even in the trenches within cannon and musket shot. The 
whole weight of the government of the kingdom was upon her shoulders.’ 
Yet Barbaro does not conceal Catherine’s unpopularity at Paris, to which 
Suriano had given earlier testimony. She was held, he writes, on 2 March, 
1563, to be the cause of all the misfortunes that had happened, and she 
was intensely hated. The preachers of Paris were already inciting the 
people against the peace, and against the government. The parliament 
feared popular tumults on the proclamation of the peace, ‘as the population 
was using very violent language against her majesty and was issuing 
disgraceful and filthy libels against her.’ We see, in fact, already the 
origins of that hatred of the Parisians for the queen which has distorted 
the historical conception of her character. 

In the translation of the Italian text we have noted some unfortunate 
errors. On p. 68 terre di Parlamento should be translated not ‘ parlia- 
mentary districts’ but ‘the towns in which the parliaments had their 
seat.’ On p. 37 far diventar questo Regno cantoni di Svizzeri is wrongly 
translated ‘to reduce his kingdom to the condition of a Swiss canton.’ 
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The meaning rather is ‘to reduce this kingdom to the Swiss cantonal 
system ;’ for this is a reference to the accusation brought from first to 
lust against the Huguenots, that their intention was to disintegrate France 
into a federal republic on the Swiss model. On p. 78 le sue genti di 
armeria e tutte le sue ariere bande is not ‘all men fit for service and 
“ arriérebands’’’, but ‘the gendarmerie [the regular cavalry] and the 
arriére-ban [the feudal levy].’ More serious is an error on p. 27, for it 
implies a confusion between the parliament of Paris, the great legal 
court, and the estates, the representative body, of the Isle of France. 
Instead of ‘ these decisions should serve as a precedent for the parliament 
of Paris,’ we should read ‘ these decisions should serve as a precedent for 
that of those estates.’ Finally, it is not easy to understand why Barbaro’s 
word for cider, sisto, should appear as scoto on p. 107. 

The transliteration of the Italian forms of French names, when 
performed, as we believe was the case in this instance, at a distance from 
books of reference, is often difficult. A few corrections may therefore be 
suggested. We should read Auzance for Osane (p. 31), Aumale for 
Omeda, and Meudon for Medun (p. 44), Gonnor for Ugonort (p. 57), 
Chevriéres for Scevara (p. 85). M. de Lagia, mentioned in Barbaro’s 
letter of 4 June, 1563, is not d’ Allegré, but the celebrated intrigant La 
Haye. He reappears in the letter of 5 July as L’ Agia, Alaia, and Laia, 
and confusion is introduced into the translation by ascribing the second 
of these forms to the queen’s secretary Alluye, and by printing the third 
as Laria. Such slips apart, the Huguenot Society is to be warmly con- 
gratulated upon this fresh proof of the utility of its labours. 

EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1645-1647. Edited by W. D. 
Hamitton. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1891.) 


THE papers calendared in this volume begin with July 1645 and end with 
December 1647. Those relating to 1647 are very few in number and 
occupy only about eighty out of six hundred pages. Those relating to 
1645 and 1646 are seriously diminished in number and importance, owing 
to the disappearance of the entry books containing the correspondence of 
the committee of both kingdoms during this period. The books contain- 
ing letters received by the committee are wholly wanting, and those of 
letters sent extend only till March 1647. 

The most valuable part of the volume consists of intercepted royalist 
letters. Lord Digby’s correspondence was captured at Sherburn in 
October 1645, and a portion of it published by the parliament. Other 
letters, which they did not think fit to publish, are now printed for the first 
time. Edward Walsingham’s letters from Oxford throw much light on 
the intrigues of the different parties amongst the king’s supporters. The 
disaster of Naseby was generally attributed to Rupert. ‘ What is become 
of the wisdom of the English nation,’ said a foreign general, ‘ that they 
suffered themselves to be ruined by that rash young man?’ and added 
that anger would not let him pity the king who permitted it (p. 49). 
Walsingham and Digby’s party in general shared this feeling. ‘ Now is 
the time,’ wrote the former, ‘to take the bridle out of Phaeton’s hands 
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and permit him not a third time to burn the world’ (p. 59). But Digby 
could not get rid of Rupert till after the surrender of Bristol, and his own 
leadership was still more disastrous. His futile attempt to join Montrose 
led to the destruction of the king’s last body of horse. No one blamed 
more severely the want of care which led to the capture of the king’s 
letters at Naseby. ‘It was unfortunately and heedlessly lost,’ wrote 
Digby to the queen. ‘To leave so precious things in a waggon! I thank 
God I lost none of mine’ (p. 18). When Digby’s letters were captured, 
four months later, the parliamentarians were very merry over this passage 
(‘ Clarendon State Papers,’ ii. 198). Of the other royalist letters the most 
interesting are several from Hyde (pp. lix, lxiii, 46) and some from the 
queen. In one she intercedes with Pope Innocent X for the canonisation 
of Robert d’Arbrissel ; in another she requests him to show some favour to 
Richard Crashaw, the poet, recently converted to catholicism (pp. 467, 
552). Of the letters written by parliamentarians those belonging to the 
correspondence of the Vane family are of the most interest. They do not 
appear to have been known to Professor Hosmer when he wrote his life 
of Sir Harry Vane the younger. 

Many points of interest might be noted amongst the miscellaneous 
documents, but a few instances will suffice. As the parliament captured the 
royalist castles it began to adopt the plan of making them untenable, but 
at first with some hesitation. The committee of both kingdoms forbids the 
committee of Shropshire to destroy High Ercall House. It would be 
enough to slight the works and drain the moat. ‘ There is not much fear 
that it should be again made a garrison, neither do we think it fit that all 
houses whose situation or strength render them capable of being garrisons 
should be pulled down. There would be then too many sad marks left of 
the calamity of this war’ (p. 403 ; compare the treatment of Beverstone 
and Berkeley Castles, pp. 85, 154, 157). There are several notices of the 
fate of the prisoners taken at Naseby, some of whom were induced to take 
service in Ireland, others allowed to enter the English regiments serving 
in Holland (pp. 4, 7). The victories of Fairfax’s army do not seem 
much to have diminished the difficulty of recruiting it. In January 1646 
the counties were required to furnish some 8,000 more pressed men, and 
the instructions show that the recruits lost no opportunity of making off 
during their marches to join the army. ‘In former imprests,’ writes the 
committee of both kingdoms on 30 Aug. 1645, ‘ there have been so many 
miscarriages by retardings, defective numbers, and running away, that 
the army has never yet had the numbers assigned by the establishment ’ 
(pp. 10, 99, 170, 319). 

In conclusion a few errors and misprints may be noted. The docu- 
ment calendared on p. 285, concerning the disputes between the marquis 
of Dorchester and the earl of Rutland, belongs properly to the reign of 
Charles II. The apology of Lord George Digby, calendared on p. 504, 
was published 4 Jan. 1642. On p. 26 for “Amslow’ read ‘ Annesley ; ’ 
p. 28, for ‘Ewling’ read ‘ Evelyn ;’ p. 98, for ‘ Kora’ read ‘ Boza.’ 

C. H. Fieri. 
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Epistolae Ho-Elianae: The Familiar Letters of James Howell, Historio- 
grapher Royal to Charles II. Edited, annotated, and indexed by 
JosePH JAacoss. (London: David Nutt. 1892.) 


In spite of their strong claims to be more widely known, the ‘ Epistolae 
Ho-Elianae’ have had long to wait for a modern editor; for, while 
eleven editions appeared between 1645 and 1754, the dozen is only now 
made complete in these two handsome volumes. With the exception of 
the proper names, for which he goes back to the original issues of the 
several books, Mr. Jacobs adopts the text of 17837. Whether he was well 
advised is open to question. His fear that readers would be repelled by 
seventeenth-century spelling was probably exaggerated, since, apart from 
faulty punctuation and other easily corrected blemishes, the author’s own 
editions of 1645-1655 are perfectly readable, and many no doubt would 
have preferred to see him in the garb of his own time. With this reser- 
vation, the manner in which the text has been reproduced leaves nothing 
to be desired, and the edition has the further advantages of a copious 
introduction, notes and bibliography, appendices of additional letters and 
other documents, and a combined index and glossary. The account given 
of the author is full and appreciative ; indeed, in his admiration for his 
style, Mr. Jacobs makes out that no one wrote a simple uninvolved 
English sentence till he showed the way. 

Howell, who was son of a Welsh parson, took his degree at Oxford in 
1618, and from the time when he came up to push his fortunes in town his 
various employments down to 1630 are tolerably well ascertained. His con- 
nexion with Sir Robert Mansel’s glass factory in Broad Street, his tour, 
partly on Mansel’s business, in the Netherlands, France, Spain, and Italy 
in 1617 (?)-1620, his acting as tutor to the sons of Sir Thomas Savage 
and Baron Altham in 1621, his quasi-diplomatic mission for the Levant 
Company to Madrid in 1622-24, and his appointment as official secretary 
to Lord Scrope, afterwards earl of Sunderland, President of the North, 
in 1626—these stages in his chequered career are all more or less fully 
illustrated in his own letters. In the editor’s phrase, the last-named post 
was ‘a snug thing.’ During his tenure of it he was elected member for 
Richmond in the short-lived parliament of 1628-9; and although he lost 
it at the end of 1628, when Sunderland resigned, he got some compensa- 
tion and remained attached in a private capacity to the same patron till 
the latter’s death, in 1630. After this, however, except for two months 
in 1682, when, much to his own satisfaction, he acted as ‘ orator’ to Lord 
Leicester’s embassy to Denmark, we learn very little of his means of 
subsistence down to the outbreak of the civil war. Mr. Jacobs has his 
own theory to account for this, and would have us believe that his 
reticence is due to the fact that he was a paid government spy. It is an 
ugly charge against one who lived on familiar terms with some of the 
best known men of his time, but happily the evidence for it amounts to 
very little after all. Without the alternative of espionage there were 
certainly other ways by which he may have lived, even if hs Jesus College 
fellowship brought him nothing. As to this Mr. Jacobs is not so explicit 
as he might have been; for, although he prints the record of his election 
as fellow on 4 April, 1623 (when he was in Spain), he does not tell us 
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whether he was ever admitted, or whether any stipend was paid to him, 
particulars which probably might have been easily obtained from the 
Jesus College books. No doubt Howell, as ‘a pure cadet’ (p. 372), lived 
mainly by his wits, but there are no valid grounds for supposing they 
were not honourably employed. He had plenty of influential friends and 
a rare knowledge of languages, which he is known to have early utilised 
as a teacher, though his published philological works, such as the valuable 
‘Tetraglotton,’ did not appear till after the Restoration. Moreover, he was 
a born journalist, and, in the absence of newspapers, budgets of news like 
those he wrote to Wentworth, printed in the ‘Strafford Letters,’ no doubt 
had their market value. ‘ Intelligencer ’ and spy were, however, not neces- 
sarily synonymous terms; nor, again, is it fair to assume that he went in the 
latter capacity when he speaks of going to Orleans for Windebank, or of 
visiting Richelieu at Ruelle. The same theory serves the editor to 
explain Howell’s arrest by the parliament in November 1642 and his 
confinement in the Fleet till 1650. But there is no proof whatever that 
he owed this treatment to any ill-repute as a spy. As much as anything, 
it was probably due to the king’s having recently appointed him clerk of 
the council in extraordinary, which he did on 30 Aug. 1642 at Nottingham. 
The honour was a barren one, but he was quite vain and tactless enough 
to draw notice to himself by parading it. Had the reason been as Mr. 
Jacobs contends, we should have heard of it from Prynne, who had a 
lively controversy with Howell in 1644. But, instead of stigmatising 
him, this not too scrupulous antagonist treats him with marked respect 
(p. 680) ; and, on the express authority of members of the house who 
had examined his papers, he gives as the cause of his restraint, without 
a hint of any more dishonouring charges, ‘that he had been in armes 
against the Parliament and was a dangerous Malignant . . . who, by 
reason of his abilities and acquaintances with Malignants, might probably 
do much mischief.’ 

Howell’s imprisonment, never very rigorous, both kept him out of 
harm’s way and, under pressure of poverty, stimulated his activity as an 
author. Of the score of works, chiefly pamphlets, which he published 
while in the Fleet, the collection of his ‘ Familiar Letters . . . Historical, 
Political, Philosophical, was by far the most important ; but, while there 
can hardly be two opinions as to their varied interest and attractive style, 
their historical value has been justly disputed. Tested by dates, their 
claim to authenticity fails in many cases completely. Nor is it only that 
as often as not the date attached is demonstrably wrong. If this were 
all, it might be explained ; for, as Mr. Jacobs points out, books i. (1645) 
and ii. (1647) were first published without any dates at all, and it was not 
till their re-issue with book iii. in 1650 that Howell supplied the want. 
But admitting that he then did so merely ‘from memory and at hap- 
hazard,’ there is still the awkward fact that a single letter frequently 
gives as current news events known to have occurred at different times, 
ranging even over several years. Mr. Gardiner gave a glaring instance 
in the preface to vol. iv. (1886) of his History, and many others as bad 
are added by Mr. Jacobs in his useful notes. The evidence of ‘ cooking,’ 
as he terms it, is, therefore, incontestable ; the difficulty is to define its 
extent. His own view is that Howell had by him copies and notes of his 
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correspondence, some dated and some not, that he ‘ naturally shrank from 
the difficult task of settling their dates from internal evidence,’ and that 
‘the only resort was to remove all dates, fill out notes, dovetail fragments, 
and arrange by ‘guess-work.’ With the obvious addition that he also had 
the use of printed works, something of this kind would really seem to 
have been the case, but the proceeding was a strange one and reflects 
little credit on his judgment or candour. Unfortunately we cannot form 
an idea of his method by comparing any of the published letters with the 
originals, for, somewhat significantly, not one is known to exist. Mr. 
Jacobs, indeed, thought he had come on the traces of some in a notice of a 
manuscript belonging to Lord Westmorland ; but, on his inquiring for the 
volume, it appeared to have been sold and his efforts to find it were fruit- 
less. Others have been more fortunate. By a strange chance, very shortly 
after his book appeared, the missing manuscript turned up at a public 
sale, and it is now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 84217). It contains 
historical collections made by Sir Francis Fane, earl of Westmorland in 
1624, and includes two capital letters of Howell written from Madrid in 
May-June 1628. They are not originals, however, as Mr. Jacobs sup- 
posed, and neither of them was printed by Howell. This is much to be . 
regretted, not only for the reason suggested above, but because they fill a 
gap in one of the most interesting, and apparently least manipulated, 
sections of the ‘ Familar Letters,’ namely, that which deals with the 
Spanish match and the memorable visit of Charles and Buckingham to 
Madrid. 

Although in many respects so untrustworthy, Howell’s work is still 
far from being historically valueless. On the contrary, some at least of 
the letters really are to all appearance what they profess to be, though 
the date at the end may need correction. In others again the interpolated 
and incongruous matter may be easily disconnected ; while, at the worst, 
those which are most likely to have been wholly concocted years later in 
the Fleet contain the reminiscences and reflexions of a singularly com- 
petent observer, merely using the epistolary form for greater effect. Mr. 
Jacobs would even include among the genuine letters the single one 
addressed to Buckingham (p. 2382). From its impertinent tone this is at 
least doubtful ; but its value as an outspoken comment on the favourite’s 
position is in either case much the same. Possibly it was Howell’s 
revenge for the duke’s saying that he was ‘too much Digbyfied’ to be 
taken into his service (p. 289). The account, in a letter to Lady Scrope, 
of Buckingham’s murder stands on a different footing, having all the air 
of having been written off at once on receipt of the news. It is a good 
example, too, of Howell’s graphic style, for, although his facts were ob- 
tained from a letter shown to him by Lord Rutland, the language no 
doubt is his own. Another letter of tragic interest is that which gives 
the news of Raleigh’s return from Guiana and speculates on his probable 
fate. Its authenticity, however, is out of the question, since it purports 
to be written from London on 28 March 1618, whereas Raleigh did not 
reach Plymouth until June (which Mr. Jacobs oddly calls ‘ three months 
before the alleged date’), and Howell was then certainly out of England. 
If Mr. Jacobs is right, he had actually been abroad for more than a year, 
having started in the spring of 1617; but there are some grounds for 
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thinking this date just a year too early. Otherwise, on his return at the 
very end of 1620, he would hardly have spoken of his travels as an 
‘almost three years’ peregrination’ (p. 99). The probability, therefore, 
is that the date of the letter in which he writes, ‘I am this week for the 
Netherlands,’ is for once correct, and that the paragraphs about Raleigh 
were foisted in when it was prepared for press. They possess a further 
interest as having provoked a remonstrance from Raleigh’s son Carew, to 
which Howell replied in a long letter printed two years later in book ii. 
(p. 479). In a moment of candour or forgetfulness, he there distinctly 
avows that his former statements, ostensibly written directly after Raleigh 
landed, were based on the king’s declaration, which was not published 
until after he was executed. 

Enough has been said to show that, for historical purposes, Howell 
must be used with caution. Subject, however, to this proviso, the 
‘Familiar Letters’ are admirable reading from first to last, and in the 
large number which have no direct historical or political bearing, and in 
regard to which the question of authenticity is practically of little 
moment, there is not even so much alloy. Mr. Jacobs justly remarks on the 
author’s flexibility of style. He had a fluent pen, and no subject seems 
to have come amiss to him. His descriptive powers, as shown in his 
letters from abroad and many others, were exceptional, but the letters 
which, genuine or not, are really of the nature of essays are almost 
equally racy and entertaining. He had seen and read much, and is never 
at a loss for an anecdote, quotation, or proverb, the last being a form of 
illustration to which he was extremely partial. But the learning he 
displays was not very deep. Most of it, as the editor says, ‘ was second- 
hand. His account of the various religions and languages of the world 
was taken from Brerewood ; his knowledge of the East from Sandys; his 
essay on French from Pasquiére ; his Welsh lore from Herbert and Rice ; 
his discourse on the moon from Wilkins ;’ and so on (p. lxv). His mgre 
private and personal letters are of all sorts, but throughout they are of 
value, if only for the glimpses they constantly afford of social life and 
manners. Many are gossip and trifling, or variations, more or less fanci- 
ful, on the theme of friendship. He rebukes Ben Jonson for his satire 
on Inigo Jones, rallies him on his poetic ‘ madness,’ or sends him a Welsh 
grammar, or, again, he describes a ‘solemn supper’ with him, when he 
spoilt the relish of his guests by engrossing the talk. He advises one 
friend on his conduct in travel, another on his studies at college, a third 
on the printing of his poems. He recommends a running footman or 
a cook, or dilates on matrimony, on the virtues of tobacco, and on the evil 
habit of swearing. In a more serious vein, he takes leave of one who 
is dying, or consoles for the loss of a husband or a friend. His letters to 
his father and to his brother, the bishop of Bristol, are excellent, and that 
on his father’s death to Bishop Field is a model of good taste and right 
feeling (p. 306). The later letters, dated from the Fleet, are also to his 
eredit. Though he chafed at his confinement, it did not long damp his 
spirits or embitter his pen. For obvious reasons he avoided personal 
reflections, but he speaks his mind freely on the state of public affairs. 
There is a striking letter on this subject, dated 8 Aug. 1644 (p. 485), and 
another, to Sir Kenelm Digby, at Rome, of 3 Mar. 1646-7 (p. 507). At 
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the same time, his royalist principles were somewhat loosely held. As 
early as 3 Sept. 1644, he had to defend himself to the king on a charge 
of lukewarmness (p. 488), and the dedications of his books before the 
Restoration exhibit a curious impartiality (p. xlv). It may be noted that 
Cromwell, to whom he dedicated his ‘ Sober Inspections’ in 1658 (p. xcii), 
is not once mentioned in the ‘Letters ;’ but Mr. Jacobs is no doubt right 
in concluding that Milton is meant by the ‘ poor, shallow-brain’d puppy ’ 
of book iv. 7 (p. 569), if not by the ‘ triobolary Pasquiller,’ and ‘ sterqui- 
linous rascal ’ of book ii. 48 (p. 442). 

Where there are so many chronological difficulties and obscure 
allusions, good notes are essential. Those in the present edition are the 
first with which Howell has been favoured ; and, generally speaking, they 
are commendably brief and to the point. As there is so much for which 
to be grateful, it is the more disagreeable to remark that the care and pains 
for which the editor takes credit must have been intermittent. Instead 
of saying plainly who and what a person was, he has a provoking habit 
of merely indicating where else he is mentioned. A single sentence would 
have told the reader all he wants to know of Sir William Boswell ; what he 
gets is the question, ‘ Can this be Bacon’s executor?’ (p. 789). Possibly 
Boswell is too well known to need a note; but, to take another case, this 
cannot be said of Judge Rumsey (p. 661). Of his mysterious ‘ provang ’ 
we are told nothing, and of himself only that he ‘ was an old college chum 
of H.’s,’ which he was not. ‘The Rumsey of Jesus (the chumship is an 
assumption) was Edward (p. xxvi); the other, who was a judge in Wales, 
was Walter. Some of the notes are awkwardly expressed, and others, 
such as that on book ii. 68 (p. 493), ‘ The present letter—Spanish lore,’ 
are evidently misplaced. Occasionally too Mr. Jacobs contradicts him- 
self. Thus he says that Sunderland gave Howell the advowson of Ham- 
bledon (p. xxxvili), and that Howell bought it (p. 783). Again, on p. 
xxviii he states, as above mentioned, that Howell left England in the 
spring of 1617, but when a letter (book i. § 1, 5), quite in consonance with 
this theory, is dated 1 Apr. 1617, he notes, ‘ This is clearly a mistake for 
1619.’ More strangely still, we learn (p. 750) that Mentz is ‘now Metz’ 
(Gustavus of Sweden holding his court at Metz!), and that the infanta of 
1628 owed her thick lip to her being of the ‘Austrian family of Bourbons’ 
(p. 727). Of the identifications two at least need correction. The mar- 
quis of Dorchester addressed in book iv. 12 (p. 578) was not Dudley 
Carleton, who was never more than viscount, but the versatile Henry 
Pierrepoint ; and there was no ‘ Jackson, bishop of London,’ of whom T. 
Jackson (book ii. 28) was ‘ probably a relative.’ Reference is made, indeed, 
to the ‘ Bibliographical List,’ No. 37 (really 17), where he appears as the 
recipient of the dedication of Howell’s ‘ Anglie Suspiria ;’ but the right 
reading is Juckson, of course for Juxon. Mr. Jacobs has a hit (p. x) at 
seventeenth-century printers, but they are amply revenged. The title, 
as he gives it, of the work just named is a typographical curiosity, and it 
is not the only one in the ‘ List ’’ which challenges criticism on the same 
or other scores. As for misprints, they abound, both in notes and intro- 
duction. The aidof Mr. C. H. Firth in the notes is loyally acknowledged, 
but it seems quite a chance whether he appears under his own name or 
as ‘ Mr. Frith,’ and there is the same uncertainty between Strafford and 
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‘Stafford.’ Without going beyond proper names we have also ‘ Fenton’ 
for Felton (p. lxx), “ Finetti’ (gen. of the latinised form) for Finet (p. 
704), ‘ Burnet’ for Brunet (p. 793), and ‘ Henford ’ for Hereford (p. 738). 
Lastly (though errata are by no means exhausted), when L’Estrange 
replied in 1661 to Howell's ‘ Cordial for the Cavaliers,’ he did not borrow 
its title and produce ‘his own “ Cordial,”’ &c. (p. xlviii); his pamphlet 
was ‘ A Caveat for the Cavaliers.’ G. F. WARNER. 


The Table Talk of John Selden. Edited by 8. H. Revnotps. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Mr. Reynowps in reprinting Selden’s well-known ‘ Table Talk’ has given 
us a good text so far as it can be secured where no original manuscript 
is forthcoming, and has accompanied it with a body of judiciously chosen 
notes which enlighten without overburdening the reader. In the famous 
passage on the three estates, indeed, a further emendation seems to be 
required, as Selden can hardly have written that they ‘ are the lords tem- 
poral, the bishops are the clergy and the commons’ where ‘the bishops 
and the clergy’ would make excellent sense. On another point Mr. 
Reynolds does not see a difficulty which really exists. Twice in the‘ Table 
Talk’ Selden is made to say that the members of parliament imprisoned 
when the speaker was held down in his chair were imprisoned in the third 
year of Charles I, a mistake also made by Whitelocke. In reality they 
were imprisoned on 4 March 162$—that is, almost at the close of the 
fourth year of Charles’s reign. In the confessedly difficult passage in 
which Selden speaks of ‘ incendiaries of the state’ (p. 83) Mr. Reynolds 
does not give us much help. ‘They,’ writes Selden, ‘that first set it 
on fire [by monopolies, forest business, imprisoning of the parliament- 
men 8° Caroli, &c.] are now become regenerate, and would fain quench 
the fire. Certainly they deserved most to be punished for being the first 
authors of our distractions.’ In an excursus Mr. Reynolds, without 
venturing to be dogmatic, suggests that Laud was pointed at. Laud, 
however, had nothing specially to do with the forests, and I should 
suggest, though not without diffidence, that the remark was made in the 
summer or autumn of 1641, when Holland, Pembroke, and others, who 
had sat in the council when the fire was first lighted, had turned round 
and were taking part in the opposition. The reference to the forests 
would be particularly appropriate in the case of Holland, who had presided 
over the court by which their bounds had been enlarged. 

It is a pity that Mr. Reynolds has not given a less vague sketch of 
Selden’s position and character in his introduction. There was so much 
in him of the Geist der stets verneint that the rare occasions on which he 
stood forth boldly for a great cause deserve to be emphasised. Foremost 
amongst them is the scene in 1647 in which he appeared almost alone in 
parliament to support the demand of the English catholics for toleration. 
He then dwelt upon that distinction between idolatry and prayers 
to the saints which he only concedes in the ‘Table Talk’ (p. 80) 
to ‘learned papists.’ His argument on this occasion won for him from an 
Italian priest the compliment that he was tutto interamente ecclesiastico 
sine ecclesid. Samuget R. GARDINER. 
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Elisabeth Farnese,‘ The Termagant of Spain. By Epwarp ARMSTRONG, 
(London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


One would prefer to take this book as what its author considers it essen- 
tially to be, viz. a study in diplomacy. As such, if it does not precisely 
fill a gap, it treats with remarkable intelligence, and with no ordinary 
degree of research, a period of European politics on which Mr. Armstrong 
is quite correct in saying that but little light has been thrown by English 
historical writers since the days of Coxe. More than this, Mr. 
Armstrong’s book, like the writings of O. Weber to which he makes 
reference, shows that even in writing the history of treaties it is possible 
to think for oneself. Nothing could be better in its way than the 
examination in the volume before us of the relations between the so- 
called Bourbon: Family Compacts, as to which I for one have long felt it 
impossible to accept the conclusions of Professor Seeley; although Mr. 
Armstrong’s doubts as to the formal ratification of the Secret Treaty of 
the Escurial have been set at rest by the further information obtained by 
him in time to be added in an appendix. Nor again—to turn to a broader 
issue, and one concerning which it was required, not to make a new point, 
but without wearisome repetition to bring home the clear facts of the 
case—could the resporisibility of the English opposition for the out- 
break of the Spanish war in 1739 have been better established than by 
Mr. Armstrong’s description of the political situation between the two 
countries in that and the preceding year. Lastly, even on the more 
doubtful ground of political speculation, where assent is less easily 
commanded, the author of this book is at once interesting and original. 
I cannot follow him in his estimate of the benefits conferred upon Italy 
as a nation by the anti-Austrian policy pursued by Elisabeth Farnese in 
the interests of her offspring; but there is matter for reflexion in his 
observations, even where they have a flavour of paradox, and his 
comments on the episode in the history of Sicily on which he has occasion 
to touch are well worth considering. 

I have hastened to place in the forefront of my remarks upon this 
book an acknowledgment of some among the merits which it appears to 
me unquestionably to possess. For I cannot escape the necessity of 
saying that in my judgment it is disfigured, more especially in the 
earlier part of the volume, by flippancies of style which are only too surely 
calculated to make the judicious grieve. They sit, however, so uneasily 
upon the writer that there can be but little fear of his repeating such 
manifest offences against good taste in his next historical work ; and in 
this expectation I prefer to dwell no further on an unpleasant topic. 

Should it be asked whether Mr. Armstrong was justified in giving a 
biographical framework to a narrative which, as he says, is inevitably the 
history of a period rather than of a person, my reply would be that he 
has by no means judged amiss. ‘The weight of a strong personality,’ to 
use his own apt phrase, is warrant quite sufficient for the biographical 
treatment of any chapter of history in which such a weight has made 
itself distinctly felt; while the advantages of this method, unless for 
experts trained on Martens and Hertslet, are too obvious to need insisting 
upon. Nor is the fact that the personal influence of Elisabeth Farnese 
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upon the period of European polities coincident with that of her married 
life was of its kind unparalleled, contradicted by apparent inconsistencies 
in her conduct, or by the unmistakable limits to her capacity and 
weaknesses in her character. She was hardly even one of those personages 
who (conveniently for themselves) depend on their power of piercing to 
the root of affairs without being at the pains of mastering details ; but 
of her personal and family interests she never lost sight, even when they 
conflicted with strong private feelings, such as her aversion to France 
and French influence. And as to her character, although Frederick II 
may have gone too far in calling her great, yet he well described her 
nature as made up of the fiery soul of a Roman and the masculine 
courage of an Englishman, of Italian finesse and French vivacity ; and we 
may conclude that she was born to rule and not to be ruled. Nothing, by 
the way, could be more futile than the objection which I see has been taken 
to Mr. Armstrong’s adoption on his title-page of Carlyle’s nickname for 
Elisabeth: ‘The Termagant of Spain.’ Apart from her initial victory 
over the dread Madame des Ursins in an encounter worthy of being sung in 
the Nibelungenlied, and from her famous exclamation, as at the time of the 
congress of Cambrai she trampled upon the portrait of the King of France, 
‘The Bourbons are a race of devils!’ we have the testimony of Stanhope 
to her tirades against Lewis XV, the Duke of Bourbon, and the entire 
French nation on the provoking occasion of the Leszezynska marriage ; 
her avowed regret that she could not box the ears of the king of 
Portugal, &c. &c. But notwithstanding the records of these and analo- 
gous amenities, it is noticeable how scant are the actual biographical 
materials which, in spite of researches for which he deserves every credit, 
Mr. Armstrong has been able to collect. This may be in part due to the 
appalling monotony of Spanish court life, which would have dried the ink 
in the pen even of the duchess of Orleans; and who was there in the in- 
tellectual wilderness of San Ildefonso to think of beguiling the ineffable 
tedium of existence by placing it on daily record? Still, for whole 
portions of the queen’s life, for the long years of her widowhood in 
particular, our knowledge of her personal history seems almost to vanish 
into nothing. Her biographer has therefore done well to make the most 
of such notices of the queen as remain from contemporary hands, 
beginning with Alberoni’s and ending with that of the jaundiced Bishop 
Vauréal of Rennes, and including her portrait drawn by St. Simon’s 
master-hand. From him may best be gathered wherein lay the real 
charm of Elisabeth Farnese’s personality—a charm perfectly compatible 
not only with certain physical drawbacks, but also with the long list of 
failings of every kind industriously set down by Vauréal. She too was, 
as Goethe would have phrased it, eine Natur. 

With relatively so little biographical and so much other material at 
his command, Mr. Armstrong has, on the whole, succeeded in keeping the 
thread of his personal narrative in hand while carrying on his relation of 
wars and negotiations. In both divisions of his task he might have saved 
trouble to his readers by more frequent and precise chronological references, 
more especially as his index is of the slender sort. Thus, in particular, 
recourse must usually be had to the genealogical table at the end of the 
volume (which, moreover, is not quite accurate) for the dates of the births 
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of Queen Elisabeth’s children, albeit they count for so much in her 
history. Here and there, too, the printer has escaped supervision ; ‘ the 
succession of Juliers-Beré’ is a daring flight.- That Grimaldo was dis- 
charged ‘ from the Viennese department of Foreign Affairs ’ cannot surely 
be meant to be figuratively spoken. 

In many ways, of which Elisabeth in her ignorance had no conception, 
the long reign of her husband witnessed an extraordinary transition in 
the life of the Spanish people and state. Unfortunately, this transition 
was not, as yet at all events, accompanied by any material advance in the 
indispensable conditions of economic prosperity. Instead of this, the 
most brilliant of the statesmen whom Elizabeth favoured, though she 
threw them over as easily as she took them up, offered to their adopted 
country a return to the restless foreign policy of the ‘great’ Habsburg 
reigns, and to the financial sacrifices which it brought with it. But 
Elisabeth had no national aspirations, and cared nothing for the schemes 
of Alberoni or the intrigues of Ripperda, except as the means towards 
her own dynastic ends. And even these were limited to the advancement 
of her own immediate family. It may be doubted whether she cherished 
a more than mediocre sympathy with the one political ambition dear to 
her lethargic husband’s soul—his eventual succession to the French 
throne—which has been, though erroneously, supposed to have co-operated 
in inducing him to renounce his own. For such a princess there is no 
remembrance among great national queens, or even by the side of such as, 
while endowed with far feebler powers than hers, have to the extent of 
their abilities identified themselves with the interests, the sentiments, or 
the ideals of their peoples. But not the less is the life of Elisabeth 
Farnese deserving of attentive study, and even of a peculiar kind of 
sympathy. As an obstacle to the peace of Europe she rivalled Charles XII 
himself; as a wife she carried the art of indirect government to the 
extreme pitch of the possible. Yet Philip V, as Déllinger mentions, had 
been solemnly exhorted by his grandfather never to decide except for 
himself, because he could thus only make sure of the divine illumination. 
When Lewis XIV gave this advice, he had, by the way, been for twenty 
years under the control of Madame de Maintenon. A. W. Warp. 


The American Revolution. By Jonn Fiske. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1891.) 


Mr. Fiske has written the best history that we possess of the war, looked 
at both from a political and a military point of view. He always has a 
definite meaning and brings it home to his readers. He never loses 
himself, as his more ambitious countryman Mr. Bancroft too often does, 
in a fog of majestic conventionalities. Though he does not set himself 
to the production of purple patches, there is no small measure of force 
and dignity in the passage where he sums up the work of Chatham as a 
statesman, even if there be something of an unacknowledged debt to Lord 
Macaulay, and even if it be somewhat fanciful to ascribe to him, at least as 
a conscious agent, the creation not only of the United States and of the 
industrial democracy of England, but also of modern Germany. Mr. 
Fiske’s book would be a thoroughly good one but for one shortcoming. 
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In a book dealing with so many controversial points, space should have 
been found for reference. There was no need whatever for copious biblio- 
graphical notes or appendices such as those in Mr. Winsor’s ‘ Memorial 
History.’ It is not necessary to take the guest into the kitchen, to 
parade before the reader all the material out of which the book is built 
up. But where there is difference of opinion, a reader should know what 
witness the author is calling in each case. 

Mr. Fiske’s training makes it comparatively easy for him to approach 
the whole subject impartially. American writers of greater literary 
power, and in some respects of more acute perceptions than Mr. Fiske, 
such as Mr. Lodge and Mr. Henry Adams, can see in the struggle for 
independence nothing but the conflict of vitally differing creeds. England 
is to them nothing but the personification of certain political principles, 
from which the United States have freed themselves, against which they 
protest. In Mr. Fiske’s eyes the colonies, when they cut themselves 
adrift, were simply contending for the maintenance of their hereditary 
principles ; their later political life was but a further development and 
application of these principles. The difference was really administrative 
rather than political; so far as it was one of principle, the colonists 
were, as Burke throughout contended, the real upholders of English con- 
stitutional doctrines. The true nature of the difficulty which throughout 
kept the two parties asunder has never been more clearly stated than it 
is by Mr. Fiske. It arose, as he points out, from the change which had 
gradually and informally come over the status of parliament. Theo- 
retically, parliament owed all its power to its representative character. 
One very important part of its power, the right to tax, could only be 
justified by reference to that character. But ever since the revolution of 
1688 parliament had been assuming to itself other powers which could 
not be justified or explained by reference to its representative character. 
Thus, as Mr. Fiske puts it, ‘ the chief difficulty lay in the fact that while 
on the one hand the American principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation was unquestionably sound and just, on the other hand the 
exemption of any part of the British empire from the jurisdiction of 
parliament seemed equivalent to destroying the political unity of the 
empire.’ Those who discriminated between taxation for purposes of 
revenue and taxation for purposes of administration saw this. They would 
in fact have assigned to parliament two sets of powers: powers of taxa- 
tion derived from its representative power, and therefore inapplicable to 
the colonies ; and powers of administration, resting on public utility and 
extending over the whole empire. 

Here one may point out, what Mr. Fiske clearly implies, though 
he does not definitely express it, that there was a very wide difference 
between the policy of Grenville and those who supported him on the 
Stamp Act and the policy of George III and Lord North. The latter was 
what we may call distinctly a cabinet policy; it was an arbitrary policy 
framed by the king and his advisers to be enforced with the consent of a 
hired majority. It needed a very moderate perception of the accepted 
principles of English constitutional liberty to see the evil character of 
such measures as the Boston Port Bill and Lord North's other four acts 
of 1774. Grenville was a man, trained in whig traditions, with a clear 
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perception of the doctrines of 1688, but no power of understanding or 
sympathising with the wider principles which underlay them. To such 
a one the Stamp Act would present itself as simply a natural extension 
of the functions necessarily inherent in parliament. Men of more liberal 
principles and wider perceptions than Grenville, the whig followers of 
Rockingham, did not at once see that from a colonial point of view the 
authority of parliament, just as much as that of the crown, was external 
and unrepresentative. Looking at the question as he does, Mr. Fiske 
can resist the temptation to lay exaggerated blame upon individuals. 
He sees that the difficulty largely arose from causes which might indeed 
have been prevented, but could have been prevented only by exceptional 
intelligence and forbearance. He is severe to George III, but probably 
not severe beyond his deserts. One may, however, doubt whether too 
much of deliberate purpose is not ascribed to the king. Mr. Fiske says 
that ‘if the American position that there should be no taxation without 
representation were once to be granted, then it would straightway become 
necessary to admit the principles of parliamentary reform. . . . The system 
of rotten boroughs would be swept away; the chief engine of kingly 
corruption would thus be destroyed ; a reformed house of commons, with 
the people at its back, would curb for ever the pretensions of the 
crown.’ 

Mr. Fiiske’s praiseworthy admiration for Chatham rather blinds him 
to the fact that the king’s spirit of autocracy, which bore such evil fruit, 
was in a large measure a plant of Chatham’s own fostering. The tone of 
his letters to the king would have been in an ordinary man fulsomely 
servile. In Chatham’s, they were but illustrations of that exuberant 
rhetoric of which the writer, even in the utmost freedom of private 
correspondence, could not rid himself. But one can hardly wonder if the 
king felt justified in holding his own opinion against a minister who, in 
return to an ordinarily civil note, ‘ begged to lay himself with all duty and 
submission at the king’s feet, and to offer the tribute of a grateful heart, 
wholly unable to give expression to the feelings of veneration and devotion 
with which it is penetrated by his majesty’s infinite goodness.’ The 
logical consequence of such language was the conduct not of Chatham, 
but of North. One cannot wonder that a clear-headed man like Burke, 
playing the game of opposition-to arbitrary power with a keer perception 
of the value of each move, should have loathed the ‘true Chathamic 
style.’ 

Few will dispute Mr. Fiske’s justice in singling out Charles Townshend 
as the most culpable among the English statesmen concerned. His union 
of brilliant debating powers with a total absence of administrative ability 
and of any sense of the responsibility involved in power illustrates our 
parliamentary system at its very worst. He seems to have looked on a 
political measure, not as a machine for bringing about certain political 
ends, but simply as au opportunity for letting off oratorical fireworks, and 
for annoying certain persons whom he disliked. 

As I have just said, the causes of the revolution for the most part lay 
too deep to be greatly influenced by the action of individuals. There is, 
however, one to whose conduct Mr. Fiske seems to attach no great weight, 


but who has a fair claim to share the obloquy of Townshend. The- 
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conduct of Bernard, the governor of Massachusetts, during the summer of 
1766 had no small share in determining the after-course of events. 
British officials were bound to do everything in their power to make the 
repeal of the Stamp Act a real and effective measure of conciliation. 
Far from that, Bernard chose the time for an unnecessary and profitless 
conflict with the assembly. The councils were elected by the general 
court, subject to the veto of the governor. This veto had, by the admission 
of Hutchinson, a thoroughly trustworthy witness, fallen into disuse. It 
had been also customary for certain officials to be re-elected. The 
assembly now refused to re-elect the lieutenant-governor, the secretary, 
and others. Bernard thereupon retaliated by vetoing six of the elected 
counsellors, and in doing so entangled himself in a general dispute with 
the assembly. Doubtless Bernard had a legal right to act as he did. 
But the policy of the government which he represented was avowedly a 
policy of conciliation, and conciliation implies as a necessary condition the 
surrender of strict legal rights. The attitude of Bernard did much to 
leave the public mind of Massachusetts sore and angry, ready to take up 
the gage of battle the moment that the government at home threw it down. 
If Townshend brought the match, Bernard had done a good deal to 
prepare the fuel. 

Mr. Fiske appears to think that the main obstacles to reconciliation 
were the mechanical difficulties of communication and the obstinacy of 
the king, seconded by the pliancy of Lord North and the harsh, narrow 
energy of Germain. There were, however, two hindrances whose 
importance Mr. Fiske hardly seems to understand. There was in 
America a party, that nominally headed by Hancock, but with Samuel 
Adams and Warren for its controlling minds, small in numbers, but able, 
energetic, and well disciplined, who at an early stage came to the conclu- 
sion, in no way morally blamable, whatever may have been its wisdom, 
that their only safety lay in complete separation. Their strategy, wholly 
directed to that end, was no doubt at times unscrupulous, though pro- 
bably not more unscrupulous than is almost inevitable under the exigencies 
of party warfare. Furthermore, reconciliation would only have been 
effected by a policy of compromise on the part of English politicians, and 
the system of party iil lends itself to such a policy. In a sense, no doubt, 
it is true that our whole party system is one of compromise. But there 
is a wide difference between the compromise begotten of custom, resting 
on the tacit modification of general principles, on vague use of general 
phrases, or on the varying interpretation of formulas, and what we may 
call deliberate constructive compromise. To carry out such, each party 
must abandon the attitude of an advocate and assume that of an arbi- 
trator. That is scarcely possible under a system where an even exagge- 
rated air of advocacy has become a necessity of party discipline. Thus 
North’s scheme of compromise seemed to his own side a betrayal, to his 
opponents a confession of weakness. Dartmouth’s proposals, considered 
by so thoughtful an historian as Mr. Lecky to have had in them the basis 
for a satisfactory settlement, met with no favour on either hand. 
Chatham's attitude to the question was throughout one of compromise, 
though the fact was obscured by the rhetorical fervour with which, 
characteristically, he urged that particular side of the compromise which 
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at the time was uppermost; Chatham’s efficiency, however, was seriously 
marred by his inability at this time to act with any party. So too with 
Shelburne, whose policy was almost identical with that of Chatham, 
differing only in that he saw the question through an atmosphere of clear 
reason rather than of sentiment. He too was unable to act consistently 
with a party; it was no doubt that, quite as much as any real moral 
defect, which exposed him to the charge of political jesuitry. It would 
have been of no small service if there had then existed a colonial office 
with fixed official traditions, which might have acted as a buffer between 
parliament and the colonies. Schemes of compromise might have had 
some chance of success if they had proceeded from such a body. 

Mr. Fiske’s patriotism does not in the least blind him to the muddling, 
begotten of folly and dishonesty, whereby the colonial cause was put in 
serious danger during the early years of the war. He describes 
Washington’s soldiers in the winter of 1777 leaving on the snow the track 
of blood from their bare feet, and cowering at night round their camp 
fires because they had no blankets to sleep under, while shoes, stockings, 
and clothes were scattered in heaps about the country, only lacking teams 
to draw them. In some cases the soldiers had to harness themselves and 
drag their stores, and on one occasion Washington was withheld from 
attacking Howe because two brigades had mutinied after two days of 
total starvation. All this was mainly due to the folly of congress, who 
had taken the control of the commissariat out of the hands of an efficient 
head and placed the subordinate officers under the direct control of 
congress itself. The army suffered not merely from jobbery and neglect, 
but from a grotesquely distorted dread of military power. Mr. Fiske 
describes the attitude towards these questions of John Adams—that 
strange compound of acuteness and lack of perception, of greatness and 
pettiness. He would be glad to see congress elect all the general officers 
annually ; and if some great men should be obliged to go home in con- 
sequence of this, he did not believe the country would be ruined. The 
jealousy with which the several states insisted upon a share of the general 
officers in proportion to their respective quotas of troops, he characterised 
as a just and sound policy. 

Mr. Fiske does full justice to the man who—probably more than any 
other, more even than Washington’s duties as commander allowed him to 
do—remedied the defects of organisation and discipline which hindered the 
American army—Baron Steuben. Before he became inspector-general, it 
had been customary to allow every soldier, when his short period of 
service had expired, to carry away his musket. Steuben stopped this. 
Hitherto the annual waste of muskets had been from eight thousand to 
four thousand ; now it fell to twenty. Steuben, too, avoided the error of 
trying to create out of provincial militia an inferior imitation of well- 
trained European troops. Like Lord Lynedoch in his dealings with the 
Indian cavalry, Steuben saw that his material had special gifts and 
aptitudes of its own which must be turned to account. He developed and 
methodised that system of woodland warfare which had been learnt in 
many a skirmish with the Indians, and had done such good service at 
Saratoga. J. A. DoyLez. 
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The Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part I. Parliament. (Second 
Edition.) Part II. The Crown. By Srr Wixxtiam Anson, D.C.L., 
Warden of All Souls’ College. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Sm Wroxiam Anson has undertaken to describe the framework of our exist- 
ing constitution, so far as its central departments are concerned, and to ex- 
plain the method of its working. His task is not that of Professor Dicey 
or M. Boutmy, whose well-known treatises are concerned with the state- 
ment and analysis of fundamental principles, nor does he attempt, like 
Professor Freeman or Dr. Stubbs, to trace, except incidentally, the his- 
torical development of our institutions. His object, more nearly resem- 
bling that of Mr. Todd or Professor Hearn, is the presentment of a political 
system in its actual shape and its contemporary working. The point of 
view is that of practical politics rather than political philosophy or consti- 
tutional history; the result is a portrait, not a disquisition or a narra- 
tive. Nevertheless no thorough understanding of an existing political 
system is attainable without some knowledge of its history. In politics, 
as in other mutable things, ‘sein’ and ‘ werden’ are so intertwined that 
the student must understand both or neither. ‘It is difficult,’ says Sir 
William Anson, ‘to dissociate law from history in any branch of legal 
study, least of all can this be done in describing the fabric and machinery 
of an ancient state,’ and he naturally feels that no apology is needed 
‘either to lawyers or historians for trespassing on the domain of history.’ 

The demand for a second edition of Vol. I. has enabled the author to 
make certain additions and alterations. The new rules of parliamentary 
procedure, adopted in 1888, have been incorporated in their place, and the 
account of the relations of the two houses has been amplified. The 
volume as it stands is an admirable account, clear, orderly, concise, of the 
constitution of parliament, the method of its coming into being, its 
sessions, its temporary cessation and dissolution; its composition and 
privileges, its rights and duties ; the process of legislation ; the connexion 
of the legislative and executive powers, the relations of ministers and 
parliament; finally, parliament as a court of law. These matters are 
handled with the precision of a lawyer, the method of a sound theorist, 
the practical judgment of a man of the world. There is an unusual 
absence of superfluities, of unnecessary detail or padding. For instance, 
the temptation to institute comparisons with the systems of other states 
must have been constantly present to the author’s mind, and such com- 
parisons would be, in other connexions, not only interesting but indis- 
pensable. In a plain picture of the English constitution they are not 
required, and they would have doubled the bulk of the work. Sir W. 
Anson has successfully withstood this temptation. This strict attention 
to the practical end in view has led the author to reduce his historical in- 
troductions or summaries to narrow limits, but the process of compression, 
it is hardly necessary to say, does not make the writing of history more 
easy or close the door to error. The lucidity and accuracy of Sir 
W. Anson’s historical sketches give the reader good ground for believing 
that in those portions of his work which are, from his point of view, the 
more important, and in which it is harder to bring him to book, he is an 
equally trustworthy guide. Still, where so much historical ground is 
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covered and where the treatment is so concise, it is hardly to be expected 
that there should be nothing to which exception may be taken. In the 
‘ Historical Outline’ (chap. ii.) it is doubtful whether the author has not, 
here and there, unduly depreciated the amount of influence exercised by 
the medieval king. I hardly know if there is any period, except times of 
revolution or civil war—and these do not count—in which ‘ the possible 
checks on the king’s power’ reduced it ‘ to little but a form’ (p. 20) ; and 
although it may be true that ‘the history of the royal seals shows the 
care taken that no official expression of the royal pleasure should be 
unauthenticated by an officer of state,’ it would be equally correct to 
point to that history as a series of attempts, and successful attempts, on 
the part of the monarchy to evade the control of the great officials. 

In discussing the relations of the executive and the legislature, Sir 
W. Anson combats the doctrine of an undivided sovereignty as expounded 
by Austin. ‘It would seem to follow,’ he says (p. 88), ‘that the picture 
which Austin presents of a legislature issuing commands which the exe- 
cutive is constrained to obey, without which it can do nothing, is remote 
from fact... . We must admit that there is in our constitution, as in 
others, a legislative sovereign or supreme law-making power, and an 
executive sovereign, whose constitution may be changed, but whose acts 
are not, or cannot be, habitually controlled by the other.’. Now it would, 
of course, be absurd to suppose that the executive can do nothing without 
the legislature, but is it incorrect to say that the executive must obey the 
commands of the legislature, where given? If not, what becomes of that 
supremacy of the law which Professor Dicey has done so much to bring 
home to us? Moreover, does it follow that, because officials act on 
their own initiative and frequently do things that cannot be reversed, 
therefore there is a divided sovereignty ? Any servant in a house, any clerk 
ina bank can do the same, but he is not, therefore, sovereign, or the equal 
of his master or employer. It is an inseparable incident of authority 
delegated to a human agent that he may occasionally act beyond or 
against the will of the delegator, and do things which cannot be undone. 
Sir W. Anson’s argument might equally well be used to prove that 
because judges.may misapply the law or criminals break it, or because 
there are departments which the law does not touch, therefore parliament 
is not supreme in its special province, the making of laws. The argu- 
ment, in fact, proves too much : for, if pushed to the extreme, it would 
prove that sovereignty ceases to exist unless uninterruptedly exercised, 
which is the same thing as saying that it cannot be delegated, or, in other 
words, that it does not exist at all. Or again, if sovereignty is divided 
because ministers, using their delegated authority, act without consulting 
the sovereign people in parliament, then not only every permanent secre- 
tary of a department, but every tax-collector, every bailiff, is also sovereign, 
and the crown in council is no more sovereign than the crown in parlia- 
ment. The point is, surely, not whether every action of a subordinate is 
done in execution of a command, or whether the superior is in a position 
practically to repudiate every action of his subordinate which he disap- 
proves, but whether the delegated authority can be revoked or the delin- 
quent punished for his act. The question of foreign affairs, notably of 
the making of treaties and of the cession of land, stands on a different 
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footing. Here there seems to be a divided sovereignty, or rather this is a 
portion of the old executive sovereignty of the crown which parliament 
has not yet taken over. The discussion aroused by the late cession of 
Heligoland and its reference to a parliamentary vote, alluded to by Sir 
W. Anson (ii. 280), made it clear that, at least in the opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone and other competent judges, this is a province in which parlia- 
ment cannot rightly interfere. The prerogative of pardon, still exercised 
by the crown, is also, perhaps, a similar survival of ancient sovereignty. 
But if in these matters parliament acquiesces in the executive sovereignty 
of the crown, this is surely not the case with other departments of the 
administration. Else what right have honourable members to harass 
ministers with questions which pry into every corner of official life, still 
more by their special disapproval to drive an obnoxious minister from 
office ? 

On this point the discussion is at least as old as the reign of James I, 
when, in the debate on impositions, Mr. Whitelocke laid down the doctrine 
of sovereignty as follows :—‘ The sovereign power is in the king; but in 
the king is a twofold power, the one in parliament, as he is assisted with 
the consent of the whole state, the other out of parliament, as he is sole 
and singular, guided merely by his own will [or, as we should now say, by 
his ministers}. And if of these two powers in the king one is greater than 
the other, and can direct and control the other, that is swprema potestas, 
the sovereign power, and the other is swbordinata. It will then be easily 
proved that the power of the king in parliament is greater than his power 
out of parliament, and doth rule, and control it; for if the king make a 
grant by his letters patents out of parliament, it bindeth him and his 
successors; but by his power in parliament he may defeat and avoid it, 
and, therefore, that is the greater power. . . . So you see the appeal is 
from the king out of parliament.to the king in parliament.’ I am not 
concerned here with the distinction drawn by Sir W. Anson between the 
executive and the legislature, which, of course, in its practical application 
to the British constitution, cannot be maintained, but, setting this aside, 
as not touching the point at issue, I do not see how Mr. Whitelocke’s 
argument can be answered. 

A slight error may be noticed on p. 59, where it is said that the oaths 
of supremacy and allegiance were not prescribed to be taken by both 
houses of parliament ‘till the last year of Charles II.’ There was no 
parliament in the last year of Charles IL; it was in 1679 that the act in 
question was passed. The statement on p. 142, relative to the privileges 
of parliament, that ‘the practice of claiming these privileges dates from 
the reign of Henry VIII,’ is not quite accurate. Sir E. May’s remarks on 
the same subject, referred to in the note, are still more misleading. The 
claim for privilege was made by Speaker Cheney in Henry IV’s reign, and 
was habitually made during the fifteenth century, though not in the 
modern form. The first recorded instance in which the three requests 
which afterwards became customary were collectively put forward occur, 
I believe, at the opening of Mary’s first parliament, in 1554, and it was 
not till 1571 that the practice became regular. Nor is it quite correct to 
say that ‘ the privileges themselves are of much older date’ than the reign 
of Henry VIII. Doubtless they were occasionally recognised before, 
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but the right of freedom of speech, far the most important of them, was 
repeatedly ignored by the monarch, and was seldom insisted upon by 
parliament, during the Tudor times, and it cannot be regarded as esta- 
blished till after the Restoration ; while the right of freedom from arrest, 
though repeatedly claimed, was not established till Sir T. Shirley’s case, 
and the statute to which that case gave rise, in 1604. 

Among the many excellent things in this volume, perhaps chapters 
vii. and ix. may be singled out as especially good. The former has been 
largely rewritten so as to incorporate the latest changes in the process of 
legislation. Public bills are carefully distinguished from private bills and 
money bills. The striking fact is emphasised and explained that, while 
keeping control of the national purse, the house of commons ‘ has abso- 
lutely precluded itself from determining that any money shall be granted 
at all, unless the proposal for a grant emanates from the crown’ (p. 255). 
It may perhaps be suggested that the section on appropriation might be 
somewhat improved by the addition of a short historical outline of the 
steps by which this system, indispensable to parliamentary control, was 
established. The first steps belong to quite modern history, the last 
developments are matters almost of yesterday. The relations of the 
executive and legislature are admirably discussed in chapter ix. In 
reference to the dispensing power, the case of Godden v. Hales, a com- 
monplace in the books, is well contrasted with that of Thomas v. Sorrell, 
which is equally important, but comparatively unknown. In spite of Mr. 
Morley’s special pleading, Sir W. Anson still holds (p. 329) that ‘the 
systematic maintenance of a ministerial majority by the regular payment 
of bribes seems to have been the invention of Walpole.’ Walpole’s con- 
temporaries can hardly have been so much deceived as his last advocate 
pretends, and his grudging acquittal only illustrates the difficulty of bring- 
ing things home to public men, or implies that his successors could not 
afford to throw away his weapons. 

The second volume of Sir W. Anson’s work deals with the Crown. 
After an historical sketch of the prerogative, the author treats of the 
royal title and the relations of monarch and subject; of the councils of 
the crown, and particularly of the cabinet ; the departments of government ; 
the dominions and dependencies ; the revenue, the army and navy, church 
and state, and the law courts. Scattered up and down in the text are a 
number of documents—summonses, letters patent, writs, commissions, 
oaths, &c., reference to which is facilitated by a special table. Such illustra- 
tions are very useful to the student, and no one who knows the value of 
Dr. Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters’ or Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution ’ will grumble at the addition thereby made to the 
bulk of the work. The labour of collecting the information embodied in 
this volume must have been very great, and the task of arranging so 
large a mass of detail is a very difficult one. Many branches of the 
subject may be regarded from various points of view, and it is hard to 
attain clearness and completeness without having recourse to repetition. 
Sir W. Anson has succeeded admirably in this task. He acknowledges his 
obligation to Mr. Todd’s bulky but invaluable treatise. There is, however, 
ample evidence that he has gone far beyond this source. This volume 
appears to contain a larger proportion of historical matter likely to be new 
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to most students of constitutional history than did the first. In regard 
to earlier times the author relies mainly on Dr. Stubbs. It is remark- 
able, but not to be wondered at, that he hardly ever refers to Hallam, 
whose conception of the constitution allowed him almost entirely to omit 
the side of the subject with which Sir W. Anson is principally concerned. 
It is more strange, perhaps, that there are no references—so far as I 
have observed—to Gneist. Such a reference would perhaps have cor- 
rected a certain tendency, which seems to show itself in chapter i. for 
instance, to antedate or to invert the appearance of early administrative 
institutions. It is perhaps hypercritical to raise objections to the state- 
ment (p. 9) that ‘ there grew up within it [the full or great council of the 
Norman kings] a permanent standing committee, the Curia Regis,’ but, 
apart from the doubts which may be felt—and Dr. Gneist goes beyond 
doubts—as to the corporate character or cohesion of the Curia at so early 
a date, itis rather a misleading modernism to call it a ‘ committee’ of the 
great council. Whatever deliberative or administrative influence the 
occasional meetings of the Curia possessed must have been derived from 
the presence of the king, and from the official positions of its most 
important members, not from the fact that those members may also have 
formed part of the commune concilium regni. Again, to say that ‘ legis- 
lation or special taxation must wait for a meeting of the larger body 
when the king wore his crown at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide,’ is 
surely to read the principles of the thirteenth century into the practice of 
the eleventh. And, supposing the statement were true of the first two 


Norman kings, what becomes of it in the days of Henry I, who, as the 


chronicler tells us, gave up the practice of holding those terminal durbars ? 
Other passages seem to imply no doubt that the Curia as a body was 
antecedent to the Exchequer, whereas it appears to be at least probable 
that the financial necessities of the Norman kings gave to the latter body 
a corporate authority and organisation some time before the officials of 
the royal household combined their forces for any other purpose. ‘ Out 
of the Curia (we read on p. 10) proceed specific departments of govern- 
ment, and administration,’ and then the Exchequer, among other 
departments, is mentioned. If by ‘the Curia’ is meant simply the 
aggregate of court-officials, the phrase may stand, but if it means a 
corporate body, anything of the nature of court, cabinet, or council, 
should not the statement be reversed ? One small point may be noticed 
on p. 18. If we give the sheriff the right to select the recognitors in the 
grand assize, do we not fly in the face of Glanvill, and deprive the county 
of an important rung in the ladder of parliamentary representation ? 

Of the development of the Privy Council and the Cabinet, the author 
gives (in chap. iii.) an admirable sketch, and his analysis of the position 
and functions of the premier is equally good. Throughout the post-revo- 
lutionary period he uses contemporary memoirs and papers with excellent 
effect. His view of the Star-chamber, its development from, and relations 
with the Privy Council, does not altogether escape obscurity, but that very 
difficult section of constitutional history has yet to be worked out. Sir 
W. Anson considers (p. 96) that the secret committee or cabinet, with 
which Charles II, in the early part of his reign, discussed his most delicate 
affairs, was a body distinct from the foreign committee. Mr. Todd takes 
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a different view and, I think, on the whole the more probable one. In 
discussing the various administrative departments, the author makes a 
useful distinction between those which may strictly be called executive 
offices, such as the secretaryships or the Admiralty, and those which are 
rather regulative, as the Board of Trade. In his sketch of the develop- 
ment of the Treasury from the Exchequer (p. 168) he gives some informa- 
tion which, if not absolutely new, is at all events not to be found in the 
ordinary books, and the whole account of the system of the Treasury, the 
collection, expenditure, and audit of national money, is excellently worked 
out. In the historical sketch of taxation one or two corrections may be 
made. It is rather misleading to say that tenths and fifteenths ‘ lingered 
on as an occasional mode of raising money into the seventeenth century ’ 
(p. 297). It was the regular method, along with that of subsidies, till 
1624. Whenever Elizabeth or James I wanted parliamentary money, 
they got a grant of so many subsidies, and so many tenths and fifteenths. 
After the accession of Charles I the latter were suddenly dropped, and 
never after revived. The last subsidy voted, before its place was finally 
taken by the monthly assessments, was in 1670-1, not 1663, as stated on 
p. 298. The explanation of ‘ the so-called land tax of 1692’ (p. 299) is 
a little obscure, for it seems to imply that there was a new tax, which 
afterwards got thut name, put on in that year. But was not the land 
tax merely the old monthly assessment, gradually shrunk to this shadow 
of its former self? Perhaps this is what Sir W. Arison means, but it is 
not plainly put. 

In speaking of the old-fashioned system of auditing the national 
accounts, the author has some very apposite illustrations. Nothing could 
better display the abuses and the laxity of the pre-reform system than 
the stories which he tells of Lord Camden, the last of the old tellers of 
the exchequer (p. 311), and of Lord Grenville, combining the offices of an 
auditor of receipt and a first lord (p. 315). In fact the author’s illustra- 
tions, while sparingly used, are as apposite as the remarks and descrip- 
tions to which they apply are pointed and concise, and they often serve 
to enliven with a touch of humanity details of administration which 
would otherwise be somewhat indigestible. The subject of Sir W. Anson’s 
work is a difficult and complex one. He is to be congratulated on the 
mastery of it which his treatise throughout displays, and for having 
produced a book which will be of great utility not only to the professed 
politician and to foreign students of our constitution, but to every English 
citizen who wishes to understand the government under which he lives. 

G. W. ProtHeEro. 


State and Federal Government in Switzerland. 
By J. M. Vincent. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1891.) 


In 1881 the late Professor Bluntschli’s library and manuscripts were pur- 
chased by some German citizens of Baltimore and presented by them to 
the Johns Hopkins University. Thanks to this rich collection, which was 
considerably increased in 1886 by the kindness of the Swiss minister at 
Washington, Mr. Vincent, the librarian, has been able to write in Balti- 
more what I have no hesitation in stating to be, as far as my knowledge 
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goes, by far the best account of Swiss institutions yet published in English. 
Mr. Vincent being an American of course enjoys the inestimable advan- 
tage, so far as regards his subject, of a first-hand acquaintance with the 
practical working of federal institutions, though from certain caustic 
remarks he fully realises their weak points as well as their strong ones. 
At the commencement of his book he is a little inclined to tall talk 
and involved sentences, but when he comes to close quarters with his 
subject his style becomes more pedestrian and‘far clearer. His introduc- 
tory chapter sketches the rise of the Swiss Confederation, and, though 
filling only twenty-five pages or so, is remarkably well done. As is shown 
by the bibliography at the end of the work, Mr. Vincent is well acquainted 
with the best recent works on Swiss political and constitutional matters, 
and his introductory chapter shows that he has really studied and digested 
them. By a curious omission, however, the six cantons formed in 1803 
are not mentioned. Mr. Vincent then gives an elaborate account of the 
federal government, based, of course, mainly on the federal constitution 
of 1848 in its 1874 dress. The whole of this portion of the work seems 
to me to be very carefully and accurately done, much trouble being taken 
with such intricate matters as federal finances and the federal army, both 
of which require a minute knowledge of the laws and regulations carrying 
out the main principles laid down in the federal constitution. By a 
slip it is stated on p. 86 that the ‘Counts of Thun and Taxis’ formerly 
had the postal monopoly in certain parts of Switzerland. For ‘Thun’ 
we should of course read ‘ Thurn.’ 

Then Mr. Vincent goes on to discuss what he calls ‘ state government.’ 
Under this rather unfortunate title he includes both cantonal and communal 
institutions. As regards the former he is as usual clear and accurate. 
It is somewhat of a surprise, however, to find the ‘ referendum’ and the ‘ ini- 
tiative’ discussed in connexion with cantonal institutions ; and yet by this 
means Mr. Vincent brings into great prominence the perfectly true fact 
that both are not properly federal institutions, but rather popular in- 
stitutions which work in restraint of federal as well’as cantonal autho- 
rities. A few more details—even though a mere table—as to the exact kinds 
of referendum now prevailing in the different cantons would have been 
acceptable. He is of opinion that America may find valuable hints in the 
experience of the Swiss as to the working of the referendum, but is it not 
a little severe to speak of an average American state legislature as ‘ the 
contempt, if not the biennial terror, of its own constituents’? A loyal 
Gersauer, too, would certainly resent the description of his little father- 
land as ‘for 500 years an independent community within the borders of 
Schwyz,’ considering the part Schwyz took in annihilating that inde- 
pendence. Again, Mr. Vincent is scarcely accurate in saying that it is only 
a year or two ago since ‘ the separate assemblies of Uri were made one.’ 
He is, of course, referring to the abolition of the last privileges retained 
by the Urseren valley ; but the point is that till lately Urseren was not in 
strictness—at any rate for local matters—part of Uri, though allied with 
it for nearly 500 years. Apart from these trifles, Mr. Vincent’s account 
of Swiss Landesgemeinden is most excellent, and I desire to call special 
attention tothe following sketch of the true history of the Landesgemeinden, 
which is quite different from that made popular in England by the 
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Teutonic zeal and burning eloquence of the late Professor Freeman. ‘In 
some cases the impressiveness of the view [of one of these assemblies] 
has led the observer astray in his conceptions of the past and present of 
popular assemblies, and the Landesgemeinde in the hands of such has 
become a fetich with which to conjure up original Germanic institutions. 
If the Swiss popular assembly is a survival of the tribal council of Tacitus, 
it must have survived, like the buried rivers of Greece, in subterranean 
obscurity, for the first Landesgemeinde, definitely mentioned in the 
records, occurred some twelve centuries after the Roman historian’s time, 
in 1294’ at Schwyz. ...‘As it emerges into history the Landes- 
gemeinde is apparently an outgrowth of the feudal manorial court or 
Hofgericht. The countrymen of the Alpine valleys assembled together 
at the call of the lord’s bailiff or deputy, to witness trials and to act as a 
popular jury upon disputes arising under the customary law of the region. 
They did not to any great extent legislate, they applied law; they did 
not elect the magistrate, they received him.’ It may be added that 
Oechsli’s minute researches, published in 1891, have shown that ‘ free- 
dom’ prevailed originally in Uri and Schwyz to a far less extent than 
is commonly believed. Of course no one denies that these manorial assem- 
blies became self-governing bodies ; what is denied is the theory that they 
always were such bodies, and are identical with the assemblies mentioned 
by Tacitus. 

Mr. Vincent is very good too in his account of cantonal institutions, 
but we have a bone to pick with him as to his treatment of communal 
institutions. As a whole this section is admirably done, and the difficult 
question of the origin of the different kinds of Gemeinden is very clearly 
set forth, though it seems to me that on p. 165 Mr. Vincent is inclined 
to believe that the old All/mendgenossen alone divided their old rights in 
common lands, &c., with the Biirgergemeinde. No doubt this has taken 
place in several cases, but I think that the division of such rights between 
the Biirgergemeinde and the Einwohnergemeinde is at once far more 
common and infinitely more important. (See Miaskowski’s great work on 
the Swiss Allmend, 1879.) Mr. Vincent however fails completely to grasp 
the full meaning of the fact which he states, quite incidentally, on p. 160: 
‘There is a general citizenship of the state or confederation, distinct from 
local, but it cannot exist by itself. Membership in the state depends on 
membership in a community.’ In other words a foreigner becomes a 
Swiss not by application to federal or cantonal authorities, but on his 
election as a member of a commune or Gemeinde, that election, and that 
election only, giving him the cantonal and federal citizenship; or, using 
the English terms, a man can be naturalised as a Swiss only by receiving 
the freedom of the village or town in which he takes up his abode. Mr. 
Vincent should have dwelt more at length on this important point, and 
would have done well to erect his section on communes into a ‘ part,’ on 
at least an equal footing with those on federal and cantonal institutions. 

The chapter on church and state is worth attention, were it only from 
the fact that, as Mr. Vincent rightly states, there can be several esta- 
blished churches in the same canton, Neuchatel having no fewer than four, 
one of which is made up of Jews. His remarks on the official creedless- 
ness of the state churches and the rigid tests in the free churches are 
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very curious to a resident in England who is used to hear of quite the 
contrary state of things in that land. 

Translations of the federal constitutions of 1848 and 1874, and of the 
federal alcohol monopoly law of 1886 (by reason of its great sociological 
importance) are added to this useful book. It ends with the excellent 
bibliography already mentioned, and a statistical table. The latter 
might well be expanded, as many things strike one when set forth in 
tabular form which might otherwise be passed over. It is surprising 
that Mr. Vincent does not seem to be aware of Herr F. von Wyss’s 
epoch-making papers on the history of the Gemeinde in vol. i. of the 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir Schweiz. Recht,’ which have since been revised and re- 
published in his ‘ Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Schweiz. 6ffentlichen 
Rechts’ (Ziirich, 1692). I also respectfully beg to differ from him as to the 
value of Bluntschli’s ‘ Constitutional History.’ It is not only far from 
‘being the best authority on the subject,’ but is very inaccurate in its 
early portions. Blumer and Dubs are much better in every way. I 
should like to have seen my ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ articles on Swiss 
History, Tell, and Winkelried mentioned in what must long remain the 
standard book in English on Swiss institutions. But Mr. Vincent’s 
work has so interested and so impressed me that I content myself with 
expressing a passing regret, and not formally complaining of an acci- 
dental omission on the author’s part. W. A. B. CoonineGe. 


The History of Historical Writing in America. By J. FRANKLIN 
JAMESON, Ph. D. Cambridge, U.S.A.: The Riverside Press. 1891. 


Tx1s book is made up of four lectures delivered before the Johns Hopkins 
and Brown Universities. Mr. Jameson has compressed into them a clear, 
interesting, and critical account of the successive historians to whom 
those countries which are now the United States have given birth. One 
should perhaps rather say successive schools of historians, for Mr. 
Jameson gives clearness and definiteness to his subject by dividing the 
writers with whom he deals into four groups. 

In the first lecture Mr. Jameson deals with the seventeenth-century 
writers, who, as he expresses it, had for their purpose either ‘to awaken 
immediate interest in a given colony and stimulate immigration into it, 
by accounts of what had been done there,’ or, ‘believing themselves to 
have been concerned in memorable beginnings, to write for the benefit of 
posterity permanent memorials.’ To the former class he assigns Smith 
and Johnson, the author of the ‘ Wonder-working Providence,’ to the 
latter Bradford and Winthrop. One may doubt whether Johnson has not 
more in common with the two great New England chroniclers than with 
Smith. In writing the ‘Wonder-working Providence,’ he may have set 
out with a practical purpose : his enthusiasm often goes beyond that and 
leads him into a rhapsody of triumphant commemoration. There is not 
much that is new to be told about any of these writers. Mr. Jameson’s 
estimate of each is clearly written, complete, and just. He does not go 
in any detail into that stormy question, the veracity of Smith. While, 
in common with all writers of any authority, he abandons the Pocahontas 
legend as mere romance, Mr. Jameson is far from agreeing with those, 
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who, following in the footsteps of Mr. Adams, and pushing his conclu- 
sions further, have denounced Smith as a mere boastful impostor. Mr. 
Jameson accepts the view that he was a capable vigorous man, with very 
little sense of literary responsibility, who, in some cases, put his name 
to the compilations of hack writers. 

In his second chapter Mr. Jameson deals with the writers who fill the 
space between the Revolution of 1688 and the War of Independence. He 
points out the parallel between the course of affairs in New England and 
in the mother country during that period. ‘The country’ (New England) 
‘was growing rich and prosperous, and as it sought wealth and prosperity 
more and more, the intensity which had marked the preceding period 
rapidly relaxed. The generation grew broader and more tolerant, indeed, 
but it at the same time grew more worldly and more commonplace in its 
aims and thoughts’ Thus the colonists became, like their kinsmen at 
home, torpid and unspiritual. The Hebraic fervour of Johnson gives way 
to the ponderous pedantry of Cotton Mather. In the place of Winthrop 
and Bradford, steeped in scriptural learning and imbued with an intense 
conviction of the spiritual destinies of their country, we have a writer like 
Hutchinson, who approaches history from the material point of view of 
an ordinary politician. Yet, as in the mother country, we find, combined 
with a shallow, comfortably rounded view of history, much genuine and 
toilsome research. 

Mr. Jameson, too, does full justice to the two Virginians who dealt 
with the history of their own colony, Stith and Beverley. The latter 
was a man of affairs, and at the same time, as the Virginian planter often 
was, a man of literary tastes and perceptions. He has no high standard 
of what history should be, but tells a plain tale easily and unaffectedly, and 
is at his best when he is not digesting authorities but reproducing what he 
has himself seen. Stith is of a wholly different type. He is a writer of 
great research, somewhat uncritical as to his authorities, and somewhat 
overburdened by a sense of the dignity of his subject. Mr. Jameson 
describes his book, the ‘ History of the First Discovery and Settlement of 
Virginia,’ as ‘an excellent piece of work—pleasing in style, accurate, and 
fair.’ Accurate is perhapsa slight overstatement, considering how largely 
the writer relies on the unverified statements of John Smith. His style is 
always clear and precise, and there are passages of real dignity and beauty ; 
but it is at times prolix. As Mr. Jameson remarks, want of sense of 
proportion and inability to control his material were the rocks on which 
Stith split, and in consequence what he has left is little better than a 
torso, a prelude to the real history of the colony. 

In his introduction to the post-Revolution period of historical writing, 
Mr. Jameson points out how the political life of the United States has 
acted on her literature. Each of the two great parties which have guided 
her corporate life starts from a different conception of political institutions. 
The followers of Jefferson have regarded them as simply the expression of 
certain broad a priori truths about human nature, of universal application. 
Those whose creed has its origin in the teaching of Hamilton look on 
them as means for satisfying the ever-varying wants of communities in 
widely different stages of developement. From the former point of view, 
history can at best only furnish corroborative illustrations of truths 
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already accepted. As a matter of fact, if honestly studied, it reveals a life 
bristling with exceptions and anomalies. To the other school of thinkers, 
all political science must rest on the study and dissection of complex and 
widely varied phenomena. Thus, as Mr. Jameson shows, Massa- 
chusetts, tie home of federalism, has been also the home of historical 
study. It is a truism that men’s theoretical professions of faith may 
differ widely from their working convictions, and that acquiescence in 
Jeffersonian democracy may be consistent with a keen interest in the facts 
of history and with the production of good historical work. Yet it is 
hardly fanciful to see in Mr. Bancroft’s easy-going optimism, in his want 
of critical analysis, whether of individual character or of social movements, 
the fruits of Jeffersonian teaching. 

In the fourth and last lecture Mr. Jameson deals with historians yet 
alive. Thereis not in his estimate the least touch of exaggerated glorifi- 
cation. His praise of Mr. Parkman, whom he singles out as the most 
noteworthy of his contemporaries, is indeed high. But it is probably not 
too great for his literary merits, assuredly not for the courage and energy 
which have overcome physical difficulties such as those described by Mr. 
Jameson. Mr. Jameson certainly does not overrate, one may perhaps 
question whether he does full justice to, the excellent work which has 
been done of late in monographs, such as those published by the Johns 
Hopkins University, to their sound conception of historical evidence, to 
the good grounding in the general principles of history which they show. 
On one point Mr. Jameson speaks out in an emphatic fashion which in an 
English critie might be set down as insular prejudice. In dealing with 
the ‘ Narrative and Critical History,’ edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, he 
forcibly opposes the view announced in the prospectus, that ‘ when the 
superiority of the co-operative method is fully understood, the individual 
historian, if he ventures forth at all, will be read for entertainment rather 
than profit.’ Mr. Jameson well points out how narrow, and, if one may 
use such a term, how illiterate is the conception of history, which this 
implies. ‘To any one who has any conception of the use of the higher 
powers, the rarer qualities of the mind, in historical composition, it will 
be plain that no really great history can be written by the methods of the 
“literary bureau,” by hiring a force of assistants and seeing that they do 
it. It may almost be said that the historian, like the poet, is born, not 
made; but, if he is made, he is not made by machinery.’ Mr. Jameson 
applies this doctrine not only to such a work as Mr. Winsor’s history, 
but to the now fashionable method of historical and biographical 
series, and it is not only in America that his teaching may be profitably 
applied. J. A. Doyte. 


A Genealogical Chart of the Royal Family of Great Britain. By the 
Rey. Ropert Loaan. (Edinburgh: No date.) 


Mr. Loaan’s tables give evidence of great research, great patience, and 
great ingenuity, though it is not always easy to see the principle upon 
which he selects the collateral lines introduced into them. As all 
the ruling families in Europe are descended from our royal family, we 
must put them all in or make a selection. Mr. Logan has adopted the 
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second course, but we are not sure that he has always been happy in his 
choice. The tables ought undoubtedly to show the direct male ancestors 
of all our kings as far back as real history reaches, and we think Mr. 
Logan ought not to have omitted the ancestors of Stephen and William III. 
Room might have been made for them by omitting some of the semi- 
mythical genealogies of Scotland and Wales. In a genealogy of our 
royal family particular attention ought to be paid to those lines which 
figure in our history. For instance, we ought to see clearly the questions 
involved in the dispute of the Scottish succession, in the claim of our 
kings to the crown of France, in the war of the Roses, in the act of 
settlement, whilst the details about the houses of Billung and of Ascania 
and the numerous subdivisions of the Saxon family have nothing to do 
with the genealogical history of Britain. 

Mr. Logan frequently tells us that some person now living represents 
some one who lived in a remote age. If this merely means that the one 
is descended from the other, the information is not worth having. All 
the royal houses in Europe are descended from William the Conqueror, 
all are descended from King Stephen, and all are descended from a 
daughter of John of Gaunt. This, therefore, cannot be the meaning. 
The meaning must be that the one is in some way heir to the other; 
but, as the rules of descent in Scotland and England were not formerly 
the same as they are now, it is simply misleading to pass any one off as 
heir of Celtic or Saxon kings. Even when we come to later times Mr. 
Logan is not distinct. He tells us that Philippa, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, is represented by Isabella of Spain and the late Don Pedro of 
Brazil. Both are descended from Philippa through the daughters of 
Edward of Guimaraens, but, as there is no coparcenary in the descent of 
the crown, the only representative is Isabella, who is the eon of 
the elder daughter through Elizabeth of Parma. 

Mr. Logan has no doubt done his best to obtain accurate Sutinitithete, 
but there are cases where his suspicions ought to have been aroused. 
With regard to the family of Mortimer, he seems to have copied the names 
and dates from Burke (with the exception of one figure, 1188 for 1185, 
which is perhaps a misprint). He begins with Ralph de Mortimer, who 
came over with the Conqueror (1066), and then gives the death of his 
eldest son, Hugh, as occurring in 1188 (1185). Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong here. Is it probable that the eldest son of a man who held a 
high command at Hastings should be living in 1185? An extraordinarily 
late marriage of the father and long life of the son might help us a little 
were we not informed by Burke that Hugh, the son, was married to a 
daughter of William Longsword, who died in 943. Are his authorities 
for many of the early Welsh families more trustworthy ? 

It is desirable in genealogies to place the children of a marriage in the 
order of their birth ; but this is difficult, and Mr. Logan has. found it 
sometimes impossible, but he occasionally departs from the rule without 
necessity, and he does not always put figures to indicate the order. When 
a man has been married several times all the wives ought to be named, and 
the children of each distinguished by letters. Mr. Logan not unfrequently 
neglects these rules. Thus he says nothing of the wives of John of 
Gaunt, and he does not help the reader to distinguish the legitimate 
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from the illegitimate children. He gives the two wives of Henry IV, but 
does not tell us which was the mother of his children. Probably he gives 
the reader credit for knowing as much as he does himself. Amongst the 
descendants of Charles I we miss the first wife of Philip V, who gave two 
kings to the Spaniards, and we do not understand how the king of 
Saxony instead of the duke of Parma is given as the representative of 
Adelaide, duchess of Burgundy. 

Mr. Logan has allotted very little space to the house of Hanover in 
modern times. He feels more at home in the prehistoric epochs, in 
which he has discovered a number of names of persons whose existence is 
exceedingly doubtful. He might through the pages of authentic history 
have traced back the genealogy of the queen to Charlemagne, to Ruric, 
to emperors of Constantinople, and to the kings who gradually recovered 
Spain from the Moors. 

We will not interfere with the formidable appearance of some of the 
Welsh patronymics, but there are some vases in which either the author 
or the type-setter has been guilty of inattention. The Italian family that 
provided husbands for the princesses of Jerusalem was that of Montferrat 
and not Montserrat ; the wife of Fulco V was Melisenda, not Melifenda ; 
the second wife of Alexander III may have been a princess of Dreux, but 
certainly not of Druex; and we are not accustomed to the spelling of 
Sybylla, Julanta, and Wurtemburg. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Vols. XXIX.-XXXIII. Edited 
by Smpney Lez. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1892.) 


Since we last noticed this invaluable work! five volumes have 
appeared, carrying the reader on from Inglis to Lluelyn. The work of 
picking the holes which inevitably occur in the most careful production is 
so much more definite and occupies so much more space than that of 
praising the high standard of excellence attained, that any notice is apt to 
give a somewhat unfair idea of the general character of the result obtained. 
The task assigned to each writer, it is not always remembered, is one of 
the greatest difficulty. Though he has to bury himself in details, and to 
insert much which, if he were writing under other conditions, he would 
willingly omit, he has to take care that these details shall reveal the man 
behind them. If it would be too much to say that this ideal form of 
treatment is reached by all the contributors, it is aimed at, often with 
success, by many, and all have an excellent example in the work of the 
late editor, Mr. Leslie Stephen. His life of Samuel Johnson, for instance, 
bristles with facts, but it concludes with a luminous character-sketch 
which brings clearly before us the rough-mannered but affectionate man. 
‘ Boswell,’ writes Mr. Stephen, ‘ tells of his carrying home a poor outcast 
woman from the streets and doing his best to restore her to an honest life. 
His services to poor friends by lending his pen or collecting money from 
the rich were innumerable. His constantly expressed contempt for 
sentimental grievances was not, as frequently happens, a mask for want 
of sympathy, though it was often so interpreted.’ The same high 
qualities are to be recognised in Mr. Stephen’s other biographies, notably 
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in those of Kingsley and Landor. The present editor follows in his pre- 
decessor’s steps in his lives of Kyd and Nat Lee. Many readers will be 
glad to learn from the latter biography the correct rendering of an often 
misquoted line, ‘When Greek join’d Greek then was the tug of war,’ 
and that the verses beginning, ‘See, the conquering hero comes,’ were 
introduced into the play of ‘ The Rival Queens’ in late-acting versions, and 
were written by Mr. Thomas Morell for Handel’s oratorio ‘Joshua’ in 1747; 
and were thence transferred to Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ being now 
sung in both. One of an editor’s chief difficulties is to persuade or 
compel his contributors to be concise. Perhaps Mr. Lee would have been 
strengthened in his contentions with them if he had not followed his life 
of William Landor by a wholly unnecessary account of Landor’s daughter, 
who appears to have been noted ‘for her geniality and obesity.’ An 
example of too great length is Mrs. Radford's articleon Thomas Larkham, 
an obscure puritan divine whose merits hardly justify a biography of three 
columns and a half. On the other hand, Dr. Ward’s account of James II 
might well be longer. It is evidently the result of independent and con- 
scientious study, and his estimate of the king differs in some respects from 
that of Macaulay. It would have been interesting to know the grounds 
upon which this estimate is based, and a column or more devoted to this 
purpose could not fail to convey instruction to the reader. In his account 
of James’s early years Dr. Ward appears to have forgotten his curious 
appointment by his father as lord high admiral in his childhood, the 
commission being placed under lock and key till he was old enough to act 
upon it. It was this that explains the clause in the commission of Prince 
Rupert when he sailed from Holland just before the king’s execution, 
directing him to assume the second place if the duke of York was pleased 
tocomeon board. Dr. Ward’s article is increased in value by an elaborate 
bibliography. 
Amongst the many articles calling for notice are those of Mr. 
Kingsford on the various members of the family of Lacy, of Mr. C. H. 
Herford on Ben Jonson, of Mr. Law on David Laing, of Mr. Chichester 
on Percy Kirke of the ‘ Lambs,’ of Mr. Firth on John Lilburne. The 
last-named article must have entailed on the writer an*enormous mass 
of work. Of course it is impossible to find room for everything, but 
when it is stated that in 1649 Lilburne’s election as a common council- 
man was voided, although he had taken the required oath to be faithful 
to the Commonwealth, we should like to have had a statement that he 
accompanied his oath with a characteristic explanation which rendered 
it altogether worthless. One or two errors may be noted for correction. 
Mr. Mackay, in his valuable notices of the first five Jameses of Scotland, 
ascribes the first proposal of a marriage between James IV and Margaret 
Tudor to 1496, whereas there is in existence a commission to broach the 
case on 23 June 1495 (‘ Foedera,’ xii. 572). In his life of James V he 
dates the divorce of Queen Margaret from Angus—which s. v. Douglas, 
earl of Angus, he had placed in March 1528—in March 1526, ignoring 
the decisive evidence for 1527 contained in the ‘Maitland Club Miscel- 
lanies,’ vol. ii. p. 8367, and fully explained by Mrs. Everett Green in her 
life of Margaret Tudor, a work which Mr. Mackay appears to have over- 
looked. Again, a reference to the ‘Calendar of Letters and Papers, Henry 
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VIII,’ shows that James V was at Stirling on 19 June in 1528, and that 
Mr. Mackay is therefore mistaken in placing his escape from the control 
of Angusin July. Tytler (v. 184) has given reasons for dating the escape 
on 22 May. Ina life of John Islip, abbot of Westminster, the bishop of 
Peterborough ascribes to him hypothetically a family connexion with the 
more famous archbishop Simon Islip. As, however, the manor of Islip, in 
Oxfordshire, belonged to the convent of Westminster, it is probable that the 
name, according to a not uncommon practice, was simply taken from the 
manor. Later in the article Abbot Islip is styled president of the English 
Benedictines. Did any such office ever exist ? In his life of the duchess of 
Kent Mr. Rigg forgets that, as Leiningen was mediatised, the duchess could 
not be regent of that principality. Mr. Dunlop discourses excellently on Irish 
personages of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but the statement that 
Cromwell sent Theophilus Jones ‘to Ireland with supplies in anticipation 
of his own arrival, and appointed him governor of Dublin,’ requires modifica- 
tion. This Jones only acted as governor during a short time when his brother 
Michael accompanied Cromwell to the siege of Drogheda. On his return 
Cromwell appointed Hewson to the post. In his biography of Michael 
Jones Mr. Firth passes over in silence the story told in Morice’s ‘ Life of 
Orrery ’ to the effect that Jones on his death-bed expressed abhorrence of 
Cromwell. It is, however, not impossible that there was a slight founda- 
tion for it. Jones died of fever, and he may have used very bad language 
of Cromwell in his delirium. Moreover there is ground for thinking that 
Jones did not share Cromwell’s views in everything. Early in 1649 
Jones’s brother, the bishop of Meath, suggested to Ormond that Michael 


Jones was open to offers from the royalist side, apparently on the ground 


of dissatisfaction with the king’s execution. Not only does Ormond, 
in his letter to Michael Jones, argue strongly on the wickedness of 
regicide, but, what is of greater significance, Jones, in answering, makes 


no reply to this argument. May not something of this feeling have come 
out in his last moments ? 


Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Revised and enlarged by Lupwie 
ScuwaBe. Authorised translation from the fifth German edition by 


GrorGe C. W. Warr, M.A. Vol. Il. The Imperial Period. (London : 
Bell and Sons. 1892.) 


THE second volume of Professor Warr’s translation of Teuffel’s great 
work has followed the first with commendable punctuality. Its main 
features are naturally the same as those of the first volume, which is 
reviewed at p. 121 of the last volume of the Historican Review. There 
are the same brief paragraphs in large type to characterise each author 
and his works in outline and the same elaborate statistics of manuscripts, 
editions, and treatises which deal with questions of text or of subject matter. 
The imperial period, which is included in this volume, has been interpreted 
by the author in a sense much wider than is attached to it in most 
histories of Roman literature. Instead of closing his narrative with 
Juvenal and Suetonius and refusing to consider anything of a later date 
as Roman literature, Teuffel goes so far as to include the Venerable Bede 
and Paulus Diaconus. The present volume, therefore, embraces a period 
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of about eight hundred years. The later part of the period is not sacrificed 
to the earlier, for two-thirds of the volume are dedicated to the writers 
after Suetonius. The recent articles and editions are all carefully inserted 
in their proper places, though, owing to the number of sections in small 
type on the more important authors, it is not always quite easy to find 
what one is in quest of. The only mistakes that I have noticed are very 
trivial ones. Furneaux’s edition of Tacitus did not all appear in 1884, 
and it is surprising to find the well-known translators of Tacitus described 
consistently as Church and Brodripp. It would no doubt be easy to find 
fault with many of the author’s views, but for the translator's part of the 
work there can be nothing but praise. This history of Roman literature 
must form an indispensable part of every scholar’s library. 


Urkunde einer rémischen Giértnergenossenschaft vom Jahre 1080. Mit 
Einleitung und Erliuterungen herausgegeben von Lupo Moritz 
Harrmann. Freiburg: Mohr. 1892. 


Tuts closely printed quarto pamphlet is intended to furnish a proof of the 
survival of the Roman artisan collegia into the middle ages. The editor is 
not content to maintain that the later craft gilds derived certain elements 
in their organisation from the references to collegia in Roman law; he 
believes there was a real continuity of history, and that certain industrial 
associations did actually remain in existence right through ‘the dark 
ages’ (p. 19). But it is hard to see how the present publication 
strengthens his case. The preliminary dissertation on the collegia adds 
nothing to the argument, and is unnecessary after the recent exhaustive 
treatise of Liebenam. The document itself—the record of the choice of 
a prior over their scola by eight market gardeners of Rome in 1030— 
shows an interesting blending of agricultural and industrial relations. It 
is, moreover, some three-quarters of a century earlier than the gild docu- 
ments hitherto printed; and it uses the term scola in somewhat the 
same sense as it was used in some of the collegia. But, after all, this 
Roman association was not very different from the ‘frith-gilds’ of 
northern Europe ; its genesis can be readily explained by the circum- 
stances of the time ; and between it and the collegia lies a period of five 
centuries with not. the flimsiest bridge of evidence to span the gulf. 


Tageno, Ansbert und die ‘ Historia Peregrinorum,’ drei kritische Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des Kreuzzuges Friedrichs I. Von Dr. 
Anton Coroust. (Graz: Verlags-Buchhandlung ‘Styria.’ 1892.) 


Dr. Anton Curovust, under this title, publishes a critical study on 
three authorities for the history of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa’s 
crusade—namely, Tageno’s Diary, the ‘ Historia de Expeditione Friderici 
Imperatoris,’ and the so-called ‘ Historia Peregrinorum.’ Starting from 
the discovery of a new fragmentary manuscript of Ansbert, Dr. Chroust 
has entered into a minute examination: of these sources, comparing 
them among themselves -and in relation to other either contemporary 
or later sources. It is a painstaking work, and not without merit; 
but the writer does not possess the art of arranging his materials 
clearly, and it is difficult to see one’s way to his final results through the 
multitude of details. 
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The History of Civilisation in Scotland. By Joun Macgiytosa, LL.D. 
A New Edition. Vol. I. (Paisley: Gardner.) 1892. 


A REPRINT of this ambitious work comes by way of surprise, even though 
it is ‘ partly rewritten and carefully revised throughout.’ It is too large 
and costly for popular patronage, and too indifferent to tempt the few. 
It shows at least that Mr. Mackintosh has enthusiasm for his subject, and 
not a little satisfaction at this ‘first attempt to present a synthetic har- 
rative of the condition, progress, and development of the civilisation of 
the people.’ We do not, however, like this edition any better than its 
predecessor, for, though fresh facts have been added, it is still little better 
than a jumble of notes on geography, ethnology, political and ecclesiastical 
history, architecture, local antiquities, and literature. Mr. Mackintosh 
gives a résumé of the leading works on Scottish history which have been 
published within recent times, but he cannot be said to have digested 
them, or to illustrate any general principle, and so to fulfil the sonorous 
promise of his introduction. His foot-notes may be of service to those 
who are in search of good authorities. It may be doubted whether we 
yet have materials for such a work as he has projected. The excellent 
labours at the Register House and at other no less creditable, though 
unofficial, centres of industry are ever whetting our desire for a synthesis 
of Scottish history, and are rapidly making it more possible; but, when 
it is written, it must be a synthesis and not a conglomeration, it must 
show a sense of discretion, an eye to proportion, and a power of suggestion, 
which enthusiastic antiquaries in general, and Mr. Mackintosh in parti- 
cular, do not possess. The style of this book is as ambitious and con- 
fused as the matter; the punctuation is strangely ordered; there may 
be some in whom the red and blue and gold of the frontispiece will 
deaden the desire to try the letterpress, as there may be others, less 
sensitive and more sceptical, who will decline to take Mr. Mackintosh 
as a guide till they learn how he came to call it a portrait of Robert Bruce. 


Materials for the History of the Church of Lancaster. Edited by W. O. 
Roper. (Manchester: Printed for the Chetham Society. 1892.) 


Every encouragement should be given to local antiquarian societies in 
printing the great wealth of material lying buried in unprinted cartu- 
laries, and one need only point to the ‘ Burton Cartulary,’ edited for the 
Salt Society by General Wrottesley, or to those of Rievaux, Whitby, &c., 
for examples of their value. More especially should this work be en- 
couraged, now that it is out of favour with the authorities of the Public 
Record Office. But, so far at least as the historical student is concerned, 
the two things that he naturally looks for are interesting materials and 
good editing. In both these, to speak plainly, this volume is wanting. Its 
materials are remarkable neither for early date nor for historic interest. 
The opening charter purports to be that by which Roger of Poitou gave 
to St. Martin of Séez the church of Mary of Lancaster as an alien priory. 
It runs in the third person and is of doubtful accuracy. It is difficult to 
glean from these pages whether Roger of Poitou was ever an earl, and, if 
so, of what. This has long been a moot point. We have also a charter 
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of his successor in possession, Ranulf, earl of Chester, and a few of John, 
both as ‘ Earl of Moreton’ and King, of no particular interest. One by 
Edmund, son of Henry III, in 1271, may be noted, because, though in 
possession of the Lancaster estates, he does not style himself earl. There 
has been a question as to the date at which he became one. The editor's 
chief work would seem to have consisted in appending to each charter a 
painfully literal translation. No attempt is made to date them regularly, 
although many contain evidence of date. Occasionally a sheriff or bishop 
has his date given in a footnote, which shows that the omission is not 
systematic. Surely it is fatuous, in a note to a charter by Adam, son of 
Orm, in 1296, to refer the reader to another of his charters, where a note 
is appended that an ‘Inquisition taken in 1407 states that a certain 
Adam de Kellet, son of Orm de Kellet, had a grant from King John of 
the township, etc.’ There are several cases also in which names might 
have been extended instead of being left as initials. What the second 
volume may have in store for us one cannot tell, but the present one has 
no preface or introduction to speak of (two ‘chapters’ of five pages), 
though it ranges from ‘ the eternal hills’ to ‘ the young chevalier.’ 


History of the Church in England from the Beginning of the Christian 


Era to the Accession of Henry VIII. By Mary H. Atures. (London: 
Burns & Oates. 1892.) 


Txis book may tend to edify in their faith such young ladies of Roman 
catholic families as being ignorant of the ecclesiastical history of England 
seek to learn it here. It contains a good deal of hagiology and many 
religious reflexions, either defends or passes lightly over papal acts that 
are generally condemned by historians, and is severe in its condemnation 
of those who opposed the Roman see. Its title is odd, for the ‘ beginning 
of the Christian era ’ is an early date for England. However Miss Allies 
heads her first chapter ‘The Church in Britain,’ about which she has 
little to say, and then goes on to‘ The Church in England,’ a term which 
suggests that she dislikes the national character asserted by the correct 
designation the Church of England. This suggestion receives confirmation 
from, inter alia, her description of the statute of Praemunire as an ‘ evil 
creation of kings.’ The statute was, we are told, ignored by the popes 
‘ whenever the good of the church required it.’ Miss Allies has consulted 
a number of original and other authorities, and appears to have taken 
some pains to get up her facts correctly. Unfortunately she is under 
the impression that the Simon de Montfort who ‘ had given prominence 
to the two orders of lords and commons as a constitutional body’ was 


the father of the ‘ popular leader’ who married the widow of the Earl 
Marshal. 


The municipality of Bayonne have resolved on the publication of the 
principal documents in their archives which have escaped the conflagra- 
tion of 31 Dec..1889. The first volume printed in accordance with this 
resolution is a.handsome 4to, pp. lii, 542 (Lamaignére, Rue Jacques 
- Lafitte 9, Bayonne), entitled ‘Livre des Etablissements,’ from its prin- 
cipal contents. But many other documents, charters, commissions, royal 
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and other letters, are given besides the ‘ Etablissements’ proper. Thus 
the book opens with a confirmation by Richard, duke of Aquitaine, followed 
by his charter on wrecks ; further on we have a charter of John, letters 
from Henry III, Edward I, Commissions of the Seneschals of Guyenne, 
and many other documents belonging to the period of the English domina- 
tion. Many of these have appeared elsewhere, in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ 
Balasque and Dulaurens’ ‘ Etudes Historiques sur la Ville de Bayonne,’ Fr. 
Michel’s ‘ Réles Gascons ;’ but of these a fuller and better text is generally 
given, and often both in Latin and Gascon; several are here printed for 
the first time. The previously inedited ‘ Etablissements,’ which form the 
bulk of the volume, comprise the whole regulations for the administration 
and police of the town during the middle ages, and furnish an excellent 
picture of medieval town life. The whole range of the various documents 
is from 1170 to 1533, with scattered papers and fragments of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. One document we miss, which we hope will be 
printed in a future volume, if it has escaped the flames; this is the 
‘ Anciennes coutumes de Bayonne,’ 1273 (?) given by MM. Balasque and 
Dulaurens, vol. ii. pp. 594-681. The preface to the present volume, 
giving a history of the archives of Bayonne, is by MM, Poydenot et 
Charles Bernadou ; the transcription of the documents is by MM. Edouard 
Ducéré et Pierre Yturbide. There are a glossary and full indices. The 
book does honour both to the printer, and especially to the city of Bayonne. 


Archives of the London Dutch Church. Register of the Attestations 
or Certificates of Membership, Confessions of Guilt, Certificates of 
Marriages, Betrothals, Publications of Banns, &c., preserved in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Austin Friars, London (1568-1872). Edited 
by J. H. Hessels. Published for the Consistory of the London Dutch 
Church. (London: David Nutt, 1892.) This work, which follows upon 
the two solid volumes of correspondence noticed some time ago in this 
Review (vol. vi. 885-393, 1891), furnishes new evidence of the vitality 
and energy that continue to distinguish the Dutch reformed community 
in London. To some extent it forms a supplement.to the handsome 
edition of the ‘ Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers (1571-1874) 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, Austin Friars,’ which was printed for 
private circulation by Mr. W. J. C. Moens in 1884. But by far the 
greater number of the documents which have recently come to light and 
are now calendared by Mr. Hessels relate to a different class of material— 
namely, the attestations of membership of the church. They are the 
certificates brought by Dutch settlers in London from the authorities of 
the congregation whence they came. Mr. Hessels’s plan of editing also 
differs from that of Mr. Moens; for while the latter arranged his entries 
alphabetically Mr. Hessels places them in order of time. This method 
in the case of his documents was indeed the only one possible, since a 
single certificate commonly includes husband and wife, and often others, 
-and to have calendared each separately, with the notifying ministers, &c., 
the place, date, and other particulars, would have more than doubled the 
size of an already. substantial volume. The editor has removed any 
difficulties in the way of finding out particular names by means of 
abundant indexes, first of the churches or communities issuing. the 
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certificates, arranged under nationalities and denominations ; secondly, of 
places, largely repeating the former, but including also all the more inci- 
dental notices ; thirdly, of ministers and elders ; and fourthly of the persons 
in whose favour the certificates were granted, and of others mentioned in 
them. It is unnecessary to do more than indicate the contents of Mr. 
Hessels’s volume, in order to show its high importance not merely for 
Dutch family history, but also for the statistics of the Dutch immigration 
into England, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
confessions of guilt contain not afew curious details, illustrating theology 
and morals. The editor’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the scholarly 
character of his publication, and he has succeeded by means of various 
typographical devices in giving his facts clearly and with the greatest 
economy of space. We notice that in the preface Mr. Hessels remarks 
with surprise that certificates of the Dutch community of Altona should 
be dated from Hamburg. The explanation, we believe, is that the 
Lutherans of the latter city forbade the exercise of Reformed worship 
until the eighteenth century; so that the Dutch community resident at 
Hamburg were forced to unite for religious purposes with their reformed 
brethren at Altona under the more tolerant government of Holstein. On 
p. ix Mr. J. J. Bond is charged with two errors which are not to be found 
in the fourth edition (1889) of his useful ‘ Handy-Book for verifying Dates.’ 


The Flight to Varennes, and other Historical Essays. By Oscar 
Browninc. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892.) 


THESE essays will be found useful and suggestive by students of the 
revolutionary period. The final word has certainly not been said on 
many of the subjects dealt with in this little volume, but the information 
is for the most part up to date, and given in a readable and interesting 
form. The order in which the essays are arranged is open to criticism, 
and, in a volume dealing with purely historical subjects, the last essay 
might well have been omitted. Most of the essays originally appeared as 
articles in various magazines, but they are well worth reprinting. 


Der Antheil der Russen am Feldzug von 1799 in der Schweiz. Von Orro 
Hartmann. (Ziirich: A. Munk. 1892.) 


Dr. Hartmann is known to historical students as the author of an 
excellent and searching investigation of the Winkelried legend, and his 
new book is distinguished by the same careful comparison and criticism of 
original authorities, so that it is of equal value as a contribution to critical 
history. Its most important and lengthy section —filling over half the 
work—is naturally that on Suvoroff’s unparalleled march over the St. 
Gotthard, Kinzig Kulm, Pragel, and Panixer passes. This is an admir- 
able study in military history, based on a minute personal acquaintance 
with the ground, and throwing quite a new light on many incidents of 
this most wonderful mountain campaign. One of the most striking 
results arrived at is that the usual tale of the tremendous struggle round 
the Urnerloch and the Devil’s Bridge is a modern legend, not forty years 
old. It is proved clearly that the only resistance in those parts made by 
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the French was very feeble, and due entirely to a handful of men who had 
escaped from Lecourbe’s main army down the valley the previous day. 
But even Dr. Hartmann’s acumen has failed to discover why Suvoroff 
did not go from Altdorf to Schwyz by the Axenstrasse, which had been 
traversed six weeks earlier by Lecourbe’s army, and was an infinitely 
easier route than the Kinzig Kulm pass. It is interesting to learn that 
it was Grenville who first suggested the plan of driving the French out of 
Switzerland by means of the joint action of the Russian and Austrian 
armies, while Korsakoff’s corps was maintained and paid by English 
gold. We hear too of Colonel Williams, an English officer in the Austrian 
service, who commanded a flotilla of nine boats, manned by Swiss, on the 
lake of Ziirich, and who was thus, in a sense, the first and only Swiss 
admiral; while the passing mention of Major Paravicini, a Swiss officer 
in the English service, excites our curiosity. 


Aus der Paulskirche: Berichte an den Schwéibischen Merkur aus den 
Jahren 1848 wnd 1849. Von Gustav Rimeuin. Herausgegeben 
und eingeleitet von H. R. Scuirer. (Stuttgart: G. J. Géschen’sche 
Verlagshandlung. 1892.) 


Tx1s volume, as its title implies, consists of a series of letters contributed 
to a well-known South German newspaper at the time when the 
national assembly was sitting at Frankfort. The letters attracted con- 
siderable attention, for the writer had excellent means of information, as 
he was himself a member of the assembly ; and, though he did not take 
a very prominent part in its debates, he was sufficiently distinguished to 
be chosen as one of the deputation which was sent to offer the headship 
of Germany to Frederick William IV. The point of view from which the 
letters are written is that of an advocate of a German confederation ex- 
cluding Austria, and under the leadership of Prussia. They give a graphic 
picture of the position of parties in the assembly and afford useful materials 
for the historian of that remarkable period. The editor has contented 
himself with occasional foot-notes, explanatory of topical allusions which 
the lapse of forty years has made obscure, and has added a good but 
rather lengthy introduction. In other respects the original form and 
substance of the letters have been preserved, and the reader can study the 
proceedings of the Frankfort parliament, just as they were described in 
the columns of the contemporary press. The book also includes five short 
political essays originally published in a supplement of the same news- 
paper, in which Riimelin advocated the adhesion of Wiirtemberg to the 
‘ alliance of the three kings,’ which formed a sequel to the failure of the 
national assembly, and which in its turn speedily collapsed. The style is 
clear, if not remarkable for brilliancy, and, as the editor pointedly remarks 
in his introduction, it does not read like the ‘newspaper German ’ of the 
present day. 
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Souvenirs du Général Jarras, chef d’état-major général de l’armée du Rhin 
(1870). Publiés par Madame Jarras. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1892.) 


Tus is the latest of the many publications which have appeared on the 
subject of the Franco-German war. Its author, General Jarras, was an 
eye-witness of the events which he narrates, and it fell to his lot to sign 
the historic convention by which Metz capitulated to the Prussians. He 
was attached to the army which was under the command of Bazaine, and his 
book accordingly deals exclusively with that particular episode of the war 
which took place in and around Metz. The notes from which the book 
was written were compiled immediately after the events occurred, and it 
seems to have been the author’s intention to publish his narrative on his 
return to Paris. But the sanction of the ministry of war was not forth- 
coming, and, as General Jarras did not care to issue his work anonymously, 
the publication was postponed and the book entrusted to the care of his 
wife. The author lays no claim to literary skill, and his reminiscences are 
military rather than political. A gocd map of the country round Metz 
accompanies the volume, and the reader is thus enabled to follow the nar- 
rative without difficulty. The last chapter, which describes the interview 
between General Jarras and Major-General von Stiehle at Frescati, outside 
Metz, to arrange the terms of surrender, is by far the most interesting in 
the book, and may be recommended to others besides military students. 


Encyklopidie und Methodologie der Theologie. Von Dr. HErnricn Kran. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1892.) 


Ws are concerned with only one section of Dr. Kihn’s bibliographical 
guide to the study of theology in all its departments. The historical 
portion is very full, and in general excellently done. It is also well up to 
date, and has an admirable index. It is not often that we note the 
omission of good German works like Bernheim’s ‘Lehrbuch der histo- 
rischen Methode’ or Grotefend’s ‘ Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittel- 
alters.’ There is but one seriouscriticism. Dr. Kihn might have taken a 
slightly wider view of his subject, even for the practical use of the Roman 
catholic priesthood. Why, for instance, should great national collec- 
tions like the Rolls Series or the ‘Monumenta Germaniae Historica’ be 
excluded from the ‘ Neuere Sammelwerke’? Or can it be said that the 
later church history of England is at all adequately represented by Lingard 
(the only general history named), Brosch’s ‘Cromwell,’ and six works on 
questions connected with the Reformation ? 


The History of Hampshire, by Mr. T. W. Shore (London: Elliot 
Stock, 1892), one of the well-designed series of popular county histories, 
each of which takes up a single volume, published at a low price, is best 
described as moderate alike in knowledge, accuracy, and readableness. 
Though Mr. Shore does not seem to possess any great special knowledge, 
he has compiled a creditable account of his county from the ordinary 
modern sources. The early history is simply a general history of the 
country, with a few references here and there to Hampshire, and including 
with a good deal of fair history a considerable admixture of bad ethnology 
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and doubtful philology. Nor are its historical statements always to be 
trusted, though the writer seldom goes very far astray. In the latter part 
of the book a different method is followed. Breaking off in the general 
narrative after Angevin times, Mr. Shore treats separately of the monas- 
teries, the manors and hundreds, the remains and legends of the middle 
ages, the Isle of Wight, Winchester, Southampton, and Portsmouth. A 
perfunctory chapter on ‘later medieval and general history ’ carries us 
in twelve pages from the middle ages to our own day. Many things that 
we expect to find in a county history are left out, and what is dealt with 
is treated in a dull and unsystematic manner. Mr. Shore’s constitu- 
tional history is exceedingly weak. ‘The earliest Saxon organisation 
for local government,’ he tells us, ‘is that of tithing.’ ‘ These tithings,’ he 
adds, ‘ were village communities under which the ten men not merely 
bound themselves together for security but also for co-operative farming.’ 
Nor is his grasp of general history very much stronger, when, for instance, 
he tells us that Henry III married ‘ Eleanor of Poitou.’ His notions of 
historical evidence are peculiar, and he is quite sure of points that to other 
men are doubtful and obscure. He is fond of quoting Madox’s ‘ History 
‘of the Exchequer,’ though seldom precisely ; but, as he sometimes calls 
the author ‘Maddox’ and at other times ‘ Maddock,’ he is either a care- 
less proof-reader or an inaccurate writer. Though the book will seldom 


lead its readers very far astray, it will not add much to the reputation of 
the series. 


On the occasion of the publication (in 1887) of the first volume of Herr 
J. Dierauer’s admirable Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossen- 
schaft (Gotha: F. A. Perthes), we described so fully the general lines on 
which it was built (above, vol. iii. 558-561), that it is not now necessary 
to do more than announce the appearance (in 189%) of the second— 
and we regret to say concluding—volume. This describes the century 
between 1415 and 1516, the first civil war, the first foreign conquests, the 
great Burgundian war, which did much towards creating a Swiss nation, 
the practical separation from the empire, the increase in the number 
of the members of the Confederation, and the brief but glorious period 
of domination in the Milanese cut short by Marignano. Through each 
and all these different phases of Swiss history Herr Dierauer is a most 
trustworthy and capable guide. His narrative is always clear and 
accurate, and it is based on the original authorities as well as the 
writings of modern Swiss historians and historical critics, while, exact 
references being given for every statement, the student can easily 
work out any special point more minutely than is possible in a general 
history. It is noteworthy that the author rejects with scorn the theory 
—invented by Barante and adopted by J. von Miiller—according to 
which Louis XI instigated Duke Sigismund of Austria to apply for aid to 
Charles the Bold, in order to embroil Burgundy with the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. One cannot blame Herr Dierauer for abstaining from writing the 
history of the three centuries after 1516—the most miserable and wretched 
period of Swiss history. His two volumes will long remain the standard 
history for Swiss matters up to 1516, and an excellent index greatly helps 
the reader who wishes to refer to some special point. 
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The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D. By George A. 
Aitken. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1892.) Edited as it is 
with care and judgment, this could hardly fail to be an interesting book. 
It will only disappoint those (for whom we are not allowed to feel a 
concern in this place) who believe that the rust can be rubbed off literary 
reputations which have not proved equal to the test of time, and those 
who fondly imagine that either at Longleat or elsewhere any fresh dis- 
covery is to be made concerning the great Jacobite collapse of 1714. The 
numerous letters from and to Arbuthnot printed in this volume—some of 
them for the first time from the manuscripts of Mr. W. H. Baillie, though 
it would have been convenient had the sources been in each case stated 
with precision—so far as we have observed, contribute in no wise to 
unravel the worst knot in the tangle, viz. the perfidious procedure of 
Bolingbroke. On the other hand, they illustrate abundantly how hard 
‘the Dragon’ died, and how frank though kindly an interest his literary 
‘brothers’ took in his struggles. As for Arbuthnot himself, he sailed 
near the wind with remarkable self-possession, refused to despond in the 
midst of so many fellow servants of the queen ‘ exposed in the very street» 
like so many poor orphans,’ and, though two of his brothers took part in 
the very first invasion plot, survived to contradict a rumour that he had 
been made physician to Queen Caroline. He was, all the same, a high- 
minded man as well as a clear thinker and a versatile wit. His humour, 
except in passages of grave literary burlesque, was hardly of the imperish- 
able sort, as will be manifest on a candid comparison of the famous 
‘ History of John Bull’ with ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ But this, as observed, 


is a forbidden domain. Of the ‘doubtful works’ the diary of the dying 


Burnet has the most malice, but we agree with Mr. Aitken that it is not 
in Arbuthnot’s vein. 
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Maac (A.) Geschichte der Schweizer- 
truppen im Kriege Napoleons I in 
Spanien und Portugal [1807-1814]. I. 
Pp. 528, maps. Biel: Kuhn. 6 f. 

Omptepa (baron), colonel in the king’s 
German legion, Memoirs [Nov. 26, 
1765, to June 18, 1815]. Transl. by J. 
Hill. Pp. 324, portrait. Londgn: 
Grevel. 16/. 

Péxissrer (L. G.) Documents pour i’his- 
toire de la domination francaise dars 
le Milanais [1499-1513]. Pp. 612, 
Toulouse: Privat. 

Vautt-Arvers (de). Les guerres des 
Alpes: guerre de la _ succession 
d’Autriche [1742-1748]. 2 vol. Pp. 
1644, 19 maps. Paris. 


Wrtpe (A.) Fra Krigen i 1848-1849. Pp 
190. Copenhagen. 
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A. FRANCE 


Armstrone (E.) The French wars of re- 
ligion: their political aspects. Pp. 
128. London: Percival. 4/6. 

Avvray (L.) Documents parisiens tirés 
de la bibliothéque du Vatican (vii*—xiii* 
siécle). Pp. 42. Nogent-le-Rotrou: imp. 
Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Cuasstn (G. L.) Etudes documentaires 
sur la révolution francaise. La pré- 
paration de la guerre de la Vendée 
[1789-1793]. Ill. Pp. 632. Paris: 
Dupont. 10 f. 

Detorme (E.) Documents inédits des 
seiziéme et dix-septiéme siécles. Pp. 
10, facsimiles. Toulouse: imp. 
Chauvin. 

Esticnarp (A.) Le parlement de 
Franche-Comté, de son installation 4 
Besancon asa suppression [1674-1790]. 
II. Pp. 422. Paris: Picard. 7°50 f. 

Gasriet(abbé). Verdun au onziéme siécle, 
son évéque Thierry le Grand, ses comtes 

_ Godefroid le Barbu, Godefroid le Bossu, 
et Godefroid de Bouillon. Pp. 519. 
Verdun: imp. Renvé-Lallemant. 7 f. 

HatGnere (abbé D.) Les chartes de 
Saint-Bertin, d’aprés le grand cartulaire 
de dom Charles Joseph Dewitte. IV. 
1. Pp. 120. Saint-Omer: imp. d’Ho- 

* mont. 4to. 

LapandE (L. H.) Histoire de Beauvais et 
de ses institutions communales jusqu’au 
commencement du quinziéme sicécle. 
Pp. 382. Paris: Picard. 7°50 f. 

La Biene pe Vruxenevve (M. de). Elé- 
ments de droit constitutionel frang¢ais. 

* Pp. 664. Paris: Marchal & Billard. 8 f. 

Ménorvat (E. de). Paris, depuis ses 

* origines jusqu’éA nos jours. Deuxiéme 

* partie: Depuis l’avénement de Charles 
VI, en 1380, jusqu’a la mort de Henri 
III,en 1589. Plans. Paris: F. Didot. 
6 f. 


Orteéans (Madame, duchesse a’). Corres- 
. pondance, extraite de ses lettres 
originales déposées aux archives de 
Hanovre et de ses lettres, par L. W. 
Holland. Trad. par E. Jaeglé. Pp. 
291, 300, 303. Paris :Bouillon. 10°50 f. 


B. GERMANY AND 


BecxHerrn (C.) Die Wappen der Stidte 
Alt-Preussens. Pp. 68, 15 plates. 
Konigsberg: Beyer. 8 m. 

Brevetin (H. & A. von). Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus den Jahren 1807-1813, nebst 
Briefen von Gneisenau und Harden- 
berg. Ed. A. Ernst. Pp. 292, portr. 

* Berlin: Springer. 5m. 

Bismarck (Fiirst). Politische Reden; 
historisch-kritische Gesammtausgabe. 
Ed. H. Kohl. II: [1862-1865]. Pp. 
426. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 m. 

Bornuak (F.) Anna Amalia, Herzogin 
von Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach, die 


Pertuuis (P. A.) & Nicontrére-TEe1sErro 
(S. de la). Le livre doré de l’hétel de 
ville de Nantes, avec les armoiries et les 
jetons des maires. Pp. 456, 220, plates. 
Nantes: imp. Saliéres. 

Pryron (abbé). Documents pour servir 4 
Vhistoire du clergé et des communautés 
religieuses dans le Finistére pendant la 
Révolution. {Pp. 444. Quimper: 
Salaun. 6f. 

Prépare (de). Turenne et l’invasion dela 
Champagne [1649-1650]. Pp. 119. 
Paris: Champion. 3°50 f. 

Rastout (A.) Histoire de France depuis 
la révolution de juillet jusqu’é nos 
jours. 2 vol. Paris: Delhomme & 
Briguet. 10 f. 

Romanet (de) & Tovurnotrer (H.) Docu- 
ments sur la province du Perche. Pp. 
661, illustr. Mortagne: Pichard-Hayes. 
12 f. 

Sarasert (abbé H.) Les saints et les 
martyrs du diocése d’Albi. Pp. xxxiii, 
313, 504. Toulouse: Privat. 12 f. 

Sicué (L.) Les derniers Jansénistes, de- 
puis la ruine de Port-Royal jusqu’a nos 
jours [1718-1870]. Pp. xxxvi, 395, 463. 
Paris: Perrin. 15 f. 

Sources (marquis de). Mémoires sur le 
régne de Louis XIV. XII. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Tuerey (A.) Répertoire général des 
sources manuscrites de l’histoire de 
Paris pendant la révolution francaise. 
Il. Pp. xxxix, 593. Paris; Champion. 
10 f. 

Universités frangaises, Les statuts et 
priviléges des, depuis leur fondation 
jusqu’en 1789. Ed. M. Fournier. III. 
1: Moyen fge: Universités d’Aix, 
Nantes, Dole, Besancon, Poligny, Caen, 
Poitiers, Bordeaux, Valence, Bourges, 
studium de Briancon; et supplément 
général. Pp. 761. Paris: Larose & 
Forcel. 4to. 50f. 

Varrevux (mademoiselle C. de). Le con- 
nétable de Saint-Pol, ou la bataille de 
Montlhéry : histoire du xv° siécle. Paris: 
Cerf. 3°50 f. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Begriinderin der  klassischen 
Weimars. Pp. 372, plates. 
Fontane. 5 m. 

BranpensureG, Urkunden und Actenstiicke 
zur Geschichte des Kurfiirsten Fried- 
rich Wilhelm von. XII: Politische 
Verhandlungen, VIII, herausgegeben 
von F. Hirsch. Pp. 968. Berlin: 
Reimer. 25 m. 

CariyLe (Thomas). The battles of Frede- 
rick the Great, abstracted from his 
biography of Frederick the Great, and 
edited by C. Ransome. Pp. 245, illustr. 
London; Arnold, 5/. ° 
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Férsrincer, Die Stadt Emden in Ge- 
genwart und Vergangenheit. Pp. 323, 
plates. Emden: Schwalbe. 5 m. 

Heoter (A.) Geist und Schrift bei Se- 
bastian Franck: eine Studie zur Ge- 
schichte des Spiritualismus in der Re- 
formationszeit. Pp. 291. Freiburg: 
Mohr. 5m. 

Hetmout (H. F.) Konig Ruprechts Zug 
nach Italien. Pp. 182. Jena. (Leip- 
zig: Fock.) 2m. 

Kocu (H. H.) Das Dominikanerkloster 
zu Frankfurt am Main (13-16 Jahr- 
hundert). Pp. 166. Freiburg: Herder. 
3m. 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsche Geschichte. 
III. Pp. 420. Berlin: Gaertner. 

Macpesure, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. 
(Urkundenbuch der Provinz Sachsen 
und angrenzender Gebiete. XXVI.) I: 
bis 1403. Bearbeitet von G. Hertel. 
Pp. 556, 4 plates. Halle: Hendel. 
14 m. 

Matson (colonel G. B.) The refound- 
ing of the German empire [1848-1871]. 
Pp. 330, portraits and plans. London: 
Seeley. 5/. 

Mo tat (G.) Quellenbuch zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Politik im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Pp. 293. Leipzig: 
Haessel. 3 m. 

Motrke (Helmold von). Gesammelte 
Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten. VY. 
Pp. 345. Berlin: Mittler. 5m. 

—— His life and character, sketched 
in journals, letters, &c.- Transl. by 
Mary Herms. Pp. 315, illustr. Lon- 
don: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 10/6. 

Nevsure (C.) Gosslars Bergbau bis 1552: 
ein Beitrag zur Wirtschafts- und Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte des Mittelalters. 
Pp. 365. Hanover: Hahn. 6m. 

NUNTIATURBERICHTE aus Deutschland 
[1533-1585] nebst ergiinzenden Acten- 
stiicken. JIL: [1572-1585]. I: Der 
Kampf um Kéln [1576-1584], bearbeitet 
von J. Hansen. Berlin: Bath. 26 m. 

Rernpetn (W.) Doktor Wenzeslaus 
Linck aus Colditz [1483-1547], nach 
gedruckten und ungedruckten Quellen 
dargestellt. I: Bis zur reformatori- 
schen Thitigkeit in Altenburg. Mit 
einem Anhang, enthaltend die zugehéri- 


gen Documenta Linckiana [1485-1522]. 
Pp. 289, portr. Marburg: Ehrhardt. 
4°50 m. 

Saaz, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. (Stiidte- 
und Urkundenbiicher aus Béhmen. 
Herausgegeben von L. Schlesinger. II). 
Pp. 292. Prague. (Leipzig: Brock- 
haus.) 4to. 12m. 

Samson (H.) Die Heiligen als Kirchen- 
patrone und ihre Auswahl fiir die 
Erzdiécese Kéln und fiir die Bisthiimer 
Miinster, Paderborn, Trier, Hildesheim, 
und Osnabriick. Pp.431. Paderborn: 
Bonifacius-Druckerei. 4°20 m. 

Saver (W.) Bliichers Ubergang iiber 
den Rhein bei Caub ; nebst Mitteilungen 
iiber den Aufenthalt des York’schen 
Corps im Herzogtum Nassau von Ende 
October 1813 bis zum Januar 1814. Pp. 
88. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 3-20 m. 

Scuuitrer (H.) Die Reise des Papstes 
Pius VI nach Wien und sein Aufenthalt 
daselbst: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Beziehungen Josefs II zur rémi- 

’ schen Curie. (Fontes rerum Austria- 
carum. O¢esterreichische Geschichts- 
Quellen. II: Diplomata et acta. 
XLVII. 1.) Pp. 229. Vienna: Temp- 
sky. 460 m. 

Sresensi'rcen, Urkundenbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen in. Von F. 
Zimmermann & C. Werner. I: 
[1191-1342]. Nr. 1-582. Pp. xxx, 620, 
4 plates. Hermannstadt: Michaelis. 
20 m. ‘ 

Stem (F.) Geschichte der Grafen und 
Herren zu Castell von ihrem ersten 
Auftreten bis zum Beginne der neuen 
Zeit [1058-1528]. Pp. 303. Schwein- 
furt: Stoer. 7:50 m. 

Tour (H.) Geschichte der franzésischen 
Colonie von Magdeburg. III, 1, A: Der 
Kampf der hugenottischen Glaubens- 
fliichtlinge insbesondere in Magdeburg. 
Pp. 819, 3 portraits. Magdeburg: 
Faber. 12m. 

Werenxka (D.) Bukowinas Entstehen und 
Aufbliihen. Maria Theresias Zeit. I: 
(1772-Juni 1775]. Pp. 198, maps. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 5 m. 

Wirte (L.) Friedrich der Grosse und die 
Jesuiten. Pp. 115. Bremen: Miiller. 
2m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Anrncpon abbey, accounts of the obedi- 
entiars of. Ed. KR. E. G. Kirk. Pp. 
195. London: Camden Society. 4to. 

Cuanrtes des libertés anglaises [1100-1305] 
publiées avec intr. et notes par ©. Bé- 
mont. Pp. Ixxvi, 132. - Paris: Picard. 
4°50 f. 

Brocrapuy, Dictionary of national. Ed. S. 
Lee. XXXIII: Leighton—Lluelyn. Pp. 
447. London; Smith, Elder, & Co, 15/. 

Cxoss rolls, Calendar of the. Edward II. 
1307-1313. Pp. 718: London; H.M. 
Stationery Office. 15). 


CommirTex for compounding, &c., calendar 
of the, [1643-1660]. Ed. by Mary A. 
Everett Green. IV: Cases [July 1650- 
Dec. 1653]. Pp. 2393-3176. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 15/. 

Common prayer, Book of, from the original 
manuscript attached to the act of uni- 
formity of 1662. Pp. 550. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7/6. 

Garnier (R. M.) History of the English 
landed interest: its customs, laws, and 
agriculture. Pp. 406. London; Son- 
nenschein. 10/6, 


tao 
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Heaty (J.) The ancient Irish church. 
London :. Religious Tract Society. 3/. 
Henry VIII, Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of ; arranged 
and catalogued by J. Gairdner. XIII. 
1: [Jan—July 1538). Pp. xlvii. 589. 


London: H.M., Stationery Office. 15/. 
HistoricaL manuscripts commission, 
13th report. Appendix. III: Manu- 


scripts of J. B. Fortescue, preserved at 
Dropmore. $I. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 2,7. 

LancasteR.—Materials for the history of 
the church-of, edited by W. O. Roper. 
I. Pp. 257. Manchester : Printed for 
the Chetham Society. 4to. 

Lorrre (W. J.) The inns of court and 
chancery. Pp. 88, illustr. Fol. Lon- 
don: Seeley. 21/. 

Macxrnnon (J.) Culture in early Scotland. 
Pp. 239. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 7/6. 

MrppLesex county records. IV. Ed. 
J. C. Jeaffreson. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 25/. . 

OxrorpsHtre.—Notes on the Oxfordshire 
Domesday. Pp. 31. London: Frowde. 
3/6. 


Scuickuer (baron F. de). Les églises du 


Scornanp.—Registrum magni _ sigilli 
regum Scotorum: The register of the 
great seal of Scotland. VII: 1609- 
1620. Edinburgh: Published under 
the direction of the lord clerk register. 
15). 

Sexpen (John), The table talk of. Ed., 
with notes, by 8. H. Reynolds. Pp, 
220. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8/6. 

Suarp (A. Mary). The history of Ufton 
Court, county Berks, and of the family 
of Perkins; compiled from ancient re- 
cords. Pp. 276. London: Stock. 4to. 
25). 

Sypney (W. C.) Social life in England 
from tho restoration to the revolution 
[1660-1690]. Pp. 440. London: Ward 
& Downey. 10/6. 

Wrvcnester, Compotus rolls of the obedi- 
entiaries of St. Swithun’s priory ; from 
the Winchester cathedral archives. 
Edited, with an introduction, by G. W. 
Kitchin. Pp. 540. Winchester: War- 
ren. (London: Simpkin.) 21). 

Youne (A.) Tour in Ireland [1776-1779]. 
Ed., with notes, by A. W. Hutton. 2 
vol. Pp. 880. London: Bell. 

Zimmermann (A.) Englands éffentliche 
Schulen von der Reformation bis zur 


refuge en Angleterre. 3 vol. Pp. 432, Gegenwart. Pp. 139. Freiburg: Her- 
537, 432. Paris: Fischbacher. 25 f. der. 1:90 m. 
D. ITALY 
Amasine (L.) II santo officio della inqui- Genoa. Pp. 456, illustr. London: 


sizione in Napoli. Pp. 367, 112, 103. 
Citta di Castello: Lapi. 91. 

Anpricu (J. A.) De natione Anglica et 
Scota juristarum universitatis Pata- 
vinae [1222-1238]. Pp. 189. Padua: 
Gallina. 

Bappetey (St. C.) Queen Joanna I of 
Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem, countess 
of Provence, Forcalquier, and Pied- 
mont: an essay on her times. Illustr. 
London: Heinemann. 16/. 

BaEnnakvum, Capitula et statuta comuni- 
tatis, ab anno 1293. Ed. J. Assandria. 
Pp. 314. Turin. 

Cavensis, Codex diplomaticus. Ed. M. 
Morcaldi, M. Schiani, 8. de Stefano. 
VIII. Pp. 418, 5 plates. Milan: 4to. 

Cusumano (V.) Storia dei banchi della 
Sicilia. II. Pp. 299. Rome: Loe- 
scher. 51. 

Durry (Bella). The Tuscan republics: 
Florence, Siena, Pisa, and Lucca; with 


E. OTHER 

Aspen AtFarapHI. Historia virorum doc- 
torum Andalusiae. Ed. F. Codera. II. 
(Biblioteca arabico-hispana. VIII.) Pp. 
276. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 15 pes. 

Atvear x Warp (S. de) Historia de D. 
Diego de Alvear y Ponce de Ledn, bri- 
gadier de la Armada. Pp. 592. Ma- 
drid; Aguado, 4to. 


. Unwin. 5/. 

Genzarvi (B.) Il comune di Palermo 
sotto il dominio spagnuolo. Pp. 254. 
Palermo: Tip. del Giornale di Sicilia. 
1l6mo. 27501. s 

Levi (C.A.) Navi venete da codici maini 
e dipinta. Pp. 291, 106 illustr. Ve- 
nice: Tip. dell’ Emporio. 4to. 101. 

Papua, Die Statuten der Juristen-Univer- 
sitit, vom Jahre 1331. Ed. H. Denifle. 
Freiburg: Herder. 12 m. 

Prva (E.) La guerra di Ferrara del 1482. 
I. Pp. 127. Padua: Draghi. 2°50 1. 

Ronca (M.) Coltura medioevale e poesia 
latina d’ Italia nei secoli XI e XII. 2 
vol. Pp.'560. “Rome. 

Sercamsr (G.) Le croniche, pubblicate 
da S. Bonghi sopra i manoscritti ori- 
ginali. I,II. (Fonti per la Storia d’ 
Italia. Scrittori, secolo XIV-XV. XIX, 


XX.). Pp. xliii, 458, 451. Rome, 
Lucea: Giusti. 40 1. 
COUNTRIES 
Barrop (F.) Danmarks Historie fra 1536 


til 1670. Ill. Pp.376. Copenhagen. 
BaumGarTner (A.) Gallus Jakob Baum- 
gartner, Landammann von St. Gallen, 
und die neuere Staatsentwicklung der 
Schweiz [1797-1869]. Pp. 536. Frei- 
burg: Herder. 9 m. 
Bern.—Fontes rerum Bernensium, VII 
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8: [1349-1351]. Pp. 385-576. Bern: 
Schmid, Francke, & Co. 6f. 

De Jone (J.) Geschiedenis van het vader- 
land. III; [1713-1891]. Pp. 193. 
Nijmegen. 

Devitters (L.) Cartulaire des comtes de 
Hainaut, de l’avénement de Guillaume 
II & la mort de Jacqueline de Baviére. 
V. Pp. xlv, 787. Brussels: imp. Hayez. 
4to. 12f. 

Fryxett (A.) Beriittelser ur svenska 
historien. Fortsatta af O. Sjégren. 
XLVIII.. Pp. 322. Stockholm. 

GauuEet-Mrry (A.) Les Etats de Flandre 
sous les périodes espagnole et autri- 
chienne. Pp.156. Ghent: Vuylsteke. 
2 f. 

Govuw (J. ter). Geschiedenis van Amster- 
dam. VIII. Chronologische en alfa- 
betische registers, 1. Amsterdam: Van 
Holkema & Warendorf. 

Horuer (C., Ritter von). Die Katastrophe 
des herzoglichen Hauses der Borja’s v. 
Gandia; Niederlage und Flucht Don 
Juan’s II, Pliinderung des Palastes 
Borja [25 Juli 1521.) Pp.54. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 4to. 3m. 

McCracxan (W. D.) The rise of the 
Swiss Republic. Boston. 

Moret y Remisa (L.) Lecciones de his- 
toria general del derecho espajiol. Pp. 
364. Madrid: Suarez. 4to. 7 pes. 

Pranta (C. P. von). Geschichte von Grau- 


VI. AMERICAN AND 


Apams (C. F.) Three episodes of Massa- 
chusetts history. 2 vol. Pp. 1067, 
maps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 

Aneterta (Pedro Martir). Fuentes his- 
téricas sobre Colén y América. Transl. 
by J. T. Asensio. I, II, III. Pp. lvi, 
392, 507, 445. Madrid: Murillo. 6 pes 
each. 

Asensto (J. M.) Martin Alonso Pinzén: 
estudio histérico. Pp. 297. Madrid: 
Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

Baxern (W. §.) Itinerary of general 
Washington [June 15, 1775-Dec. 23, 
1783]. Pp. 337, portr. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 

Batacuer (V.) Castillo y Aragén en el 
descubrimiento de América. Pp. 28. 
Madrid: Séenz de Jubera. 4to. 1-25 
pes. 

Bancrorr (H. H.) Chronicles of the 
builders of the Commonwealth. VII. 
a 642. San Francisco: The History 

0. 

Camre (J. E.) Historia del descubrimiento 
y conquista de América. I, II. Pp. 
304, 300. Madrid: impr. de la Com- 
padia de Impresores y Libreros. Each 
3°50 pes. 

Castetan (E.) Historia del descubri- 
miento de América. Pp.595. Madrid: 
Rivadeneyra. 4to. 13°50 pes. 


biinden in ihren Hauptziigen gemein- 
fasslich dargestellt. Pp. 440. Bern: 
Wyss. 7°80 f. 

Potiarp (A, F.) The Jesuits in Poland. 
Pp. 98. Oxford: Blackwell. 2/6. 
Riecer (J. J.) Chronik der Stadt und 
Landschaft Schaffhausen. tm & 
Pp. 115. Schaffhausen: C. Schoch. 

4to, 15f. 

Sanct Gatten.—Urkundenbuch der Abtei. 
Edited by H. Wartmann. IV, 1: 
[1360-1379], Pp. 216. St. Gallen: 
Huber. 12 f. 

StcHersatow (général prince). Le Feld- 
maréchal prince Paskévitch, sa vie poli- 
tique et militaire, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Traduit par une Russe. III: 
[1827-1831}. Paris: Reinwald. 15 f. 

Tamaro (M.) Le cittd e le castella dell’ 
Istria. I. Pp. 336. Parenzo: Coana. 
51. 

Vos (chanoine). Le clergé et le diocése 
de Tournai depuis le concordat de 1801 
jusqu’d nos jours. II, III. Braine-le- 
Comte: Zech. .Pp. 340, 369.. 5 f. 

Wyss (F. von). Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte des schweizerischen 6ffent- 
lichen Rechts. Pp. 475. Ziirich : 
Orell Fiissli. 9 f. 

Ziétnicn, Urkundenbuch der Stadt und 
Landschaft. Ed. J. Escher & P. 
Schweizer. II,2. Pp. 201-427. Ziirich: 
Hoéhr. 4to. 8°55 f. 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 


Coxecctén de documentos inéditos, rela- 
tivos al descubrimiento, conquista, y 
organizacion de las antiguas posesiones 
espafioles de Ultramar. II* Serie. VII. 
Pp. 449. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 4to. 
13°50 pes. 

Coxeccién de documentos inéditos para la 
historia de Espaiia. CIV [relating to 
American affairs]. Pp. 522. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Exuiorr (O. L.) The tariff controversy in 
the United States [1789-1833]. Leland 
Stanford Junior University. $1. 

Etron (C. I.) The career of Columbus. 
Pp. 316, map. London: Cassell. 10/6. 

Forp (P. L.) Essays on the constitution 
of the United States published during 
its discussion by the people {1787-1788}. 
Pp. 430, Brooklyn: Historical Printing 
Club. 

Forr Pitt, and letters from the frontier: 
with life of general J. O’Hara ; journal 
of Caleron, 1749; journal and letters of 
captain S. Ecuver, commandant at Fort 
Pitt, 1763. &c. Pp. 318, maps, &e. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania : Weldin. 

Futon (C.) History of the democratic 
party, from Thomas Jefferscn to Grover 
Cleveland ; !ives of Cleveland and Ste- 
venson. Pp. €00, illustr. New York: 
P. F. Collier. 

Hammer (B.) Die Fravciscener in den 
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Vereinigten Staaten Nordamericas, von 
der Entdeckung durch Columbus bis 
auf unsere Zeit. Pp. 143, illustr. 
Cologne: Bachem. 2°50 m. 

Harr (A. B.) Formation of the union 
[1750-1829]. (Epochs of American His- 
tory.) Pp. 278, maps. London: Long- 
mans. 3/6. 

Lazzaron1(M.) CristoforoColombo. Pp. 
850. Milan. 

Luccr-Marcut (G.) Cristoforo Colombo e 
la scoperta del nuovo mondo. Pp. 163, 


illustr. Milan: Carrara. 

MarxHam (C. R.) Life of Christopher 
Columbus. Pp. 375, illustr. London: 
Philip. 4/6. 


Marvin (A. P.) The life and times of 
Cotton Mather, 1663-1728. Pp. 587, 
portr. Boston: Congregational Publ. 
Soc. 

Miguet View (C.) Noticias biografico- 
genealégicas de Pedro Menéndez de 
Aviléz, primer adelantado y conquistador 
de la Florida. Pp. 211. Madrid: 
Suarez.. 4to. 3 pes. 


Sanpers (W. L.) The eolonial records of ° 
North Carolina. 10 vols. Raleigh 
(North Carolina). 4to. 

Scarre W.B.) America; its geographical 
history [1492-1892]. Pp. 176, maps. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
$1-50. 

Scumimann (R.) Die Entdeckung 
Amerikas durch Christoph Columbus 
am 12 Okt. 1492. Pp. 87, portr. Ber- 
lin: Nicolai. 2m. 

SHerri (R. A.) & Wanuace (J. H.) Early 
history of New Zealand; from the 
earliest times to 1845. Ed. T. W. Leys. 
Pp. 780, illustr. London: Truslove & 
Shirley. 4to. 45/. 

Tarpvucct (F.) Di Giovanni e Sebastiano 
Caboto: memorie raccolte e documen- 
tate. Pp. 429. Venice: Visentini. 

Vxea(J. G. de la). Biblioteca histérica 
filipina. Historias sobre la conquista 
militar, civilizacién cristiana, gobierno, 
y administracién de este archipiélago. 
I, Il. 1. Pp. 1012, 712. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 11 pes each. 





Contents of Periodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Chartes, liii. 
3.—E. Jarry: The armed resistance to 
Urban VI and the French alliance with 
Milan [1386-1395], first article ——H. 
Omont prints letters relating to a pro- 
posal of reunion between the Greek and 
Latin churches in 1327 [Andronicus II 
Palaeologus opening the negotiations 
through Charles IV of France]; and four 
letters [c. 1325—c. 1335] from the library 
of St. Mark, Venice [one a petition to 
John XXII, the others of interest for 
French history]. —-L. pz Mas Latrie: 
The ‘officitum robarie’ at Genoa [an 
‘ office of piracy’ for giving compensa- 
tion to persons plundered by the 
Genoese corsairs, described (¢. 1328) by 
William Adam, archbishop of Sultanieh 
in Persia, whose account is here 
printed]._-E. TrmHarbd pe CuarpIn : 
The beginning of the year at Clermont 
and Montferrand (March 25, down to 
the reform of 1567-8).——J. Haver 
notes an inscription confirming his date 
for Chlotochar IIT’s accession (657, not 
655 or 656).——Letters of indulgence 
of the cathedral church of Saintes. 

Revue Critique 4’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture, 1892. 39. 26 Sept.—B. A. V.: 
Asensio’s ‘ Cristobal Colon’ [attacked 
as a pretentious imposture].——41. 10 
Oct.—A. Soren: Thureau-Dangin” 
‘ Histoire de la monarchie de juillets, 
vi, vii——44. 81 Oct.—H pb’Arsors 
DE JUBAINVILLE: Miillenhoff’s ‘ Deutsche 
Altertumskunde,’ iii, and Bertrand’s 
‘La Gaule avant les Gatlois.’.—A., 
Sore.: Broglie’s ‘ La paix d’ Aiz-la- 
Chapelle——46,. 14 Nov.—P. Ber- 
GER: Pellegrini’s ‘ Studii d’ epigrafia 
fenicia.’—_A. Cuugquet: ‘ Correspon- 
dance de Carnot’ [1792-1793], and 
Tuetey’s ‘ Sources manuscrites de V his- 
toire de Paris pendant la révolution,’ 
ii, 2=—=47. 21 Nov—cC. Enuart: 
Corroyer’s ‘L’architecture gothique.’ 
48. 28 Nov.—G. Masrrro: 
Schiaparelli’s Egyptian discoveries. 
49. 5 Dec.—F. D. C.: Talley- 
rand’s Mémoires, iv, v.===50. 12 Dec. 
E. Porrter: Paris’s ‘ Elatée. —-R.: 




















Schickler’s ‘Eglises du refuge en 
Angleterre.’ 


Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 48. April— 


C. Biocu: An episode in the commercial 
history of the Jews of Languedoc 
(1738). 


Revue Historique, 1. 1. September—A. 


RévittE: ‘ Abjuratio regni:’ the his- 
tory of an English institution [traced 
from the practice of outlawry, but gra- 
dually associated with the right of 
sanctuary. Abundant illustrations are 
furnished from statutes, rolls, &c. 
Among modern treatises reference 
might have been made to W. F. Craies’ 
article in the ‘Law Quarterly Review,’ 
No. xxiv (October 18g90)].— C. 
Prister: Note on the Formulary of 
Marculf {maintaining that it is of Aus- 
trasian origin, and that the Landritus 
to whom it is dedicated was not the 
bishop of Paris (c. 652), but was St. 
Landric, bishop, in all probability, not 
of Meaux but of Metz (c. 650); the 
dedication of one manuscript, to Gli- 
dulfus, pointing to a second edition 
inscribed to Landric’s successor, Cli- 
dulf or Clodulf. It is further suggested 
that Marculf was the same person with 


_Marculf cellarer of Salicis, identified 


with the monastery of Saint-Pient, who 
is mentioned in the life of St. Colum- 
banus].-—— C. Perrrr-Dutamus de- 
scribes a new chronicle of the reign 
Philip Augustus [recently discovere 
by L. Delisle. It was written in French 
by one connected with Béthune, and 
extends from the Trojan war to 1217]. 
—=—=2. November—C. Durayarp: The 
club of the Allobroges and the annexa- 
tion of Savoy by France [1792].——A. 
MournteR: The title of ‘ vir inluster’ 
of the Merovingian kings [defending, 
against Fustel de Coulanges, J. Havet’s 
view that the title never existed and 
only appears in documents through a 
clerical error for ‘viris inlustribus ’}. 
—C. V. Lanatots prints extracts from 
a Le Mans manuscript containing Latin 
poems of the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.—§H. H.: The birthplace of 
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Columbus [not Savona but Genoa]. 
——P. VaucHELet: General Gobert, 
continted from vol. xlviii. 1; third 
article: The expedition of Guadeloupe 
[1802]. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, lii. 
2. October.—P. Feret: The origins 
of the university of Paris and its orga- 
nisation in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries [a totally antiquated produc- 
tion which relies on Du Boulay and 
only once alludes to Denifle’s ‘Chartu- 
larium.’ The latter’s history, as well 
as the works of Kaufmann and Rash- 
dall, seems unknown to the writer). 
-——T. pE Puymarcre: John the Blind, 
king of Bohemia, in France [with 
a sketch of the early history of the 
house of Luxemburg, and a detailed 
account of John’s life, especially in his 
western relations}|._—_-H. pr Broc: 
Jean-Gabriel-Philippe Morice [1776- 
1847], a witness of the revolution in 
Paris [from his unpublished memoirs]. 
——E. Anan: The educational en- 


quiry of the year ix [1800-1801]. —— 
J. Forses: A charge against Edmond 
Campion [that he revealed the names 
of his friends. The writer considers 
the evidence to have been concocted by 
Burghley].——G. pv Fresne bE Brav- 
court: T'he abbé Edgeworth’s words to 
Louis XVI at his death [urging that 
they were really said]. 

Société de Histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xli. 9. September—C. Reap: 
The memoir of the duke of Burgundy 
against the Huguenots [1710; revived 
for political purposes in 1787}.——10. 
October—J. Pannen: The refugee 
church at Canterbury and its founders. 

11. November—E. Picor de- 

scribes French plays touching on re- 

ligious controversy [c. 1535].——N. W. 

prints a letter of Gomarus [1618]. 

——T. Mararp prints a ‘complainte 

véritable’ of a galérien (about the end of 

the seventeenth century]. 








Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), Ixxviii. 1.—A. Huser: The 
relations of Ferdinand I with Isabella 
of Transilvania [1551-1555 ]._—J. Lo- 
SERTH prints the ‘Granum Catalogi 
Praesulum Moraviae’ (866-1416, with 
an introduction describing its manu- 
scripts and examining its sources. The 
editor judges the work to have been 
compiled about 1421]. -—D. WERENKA: 
The rise and prosperity of Bukowina; 
the time of Maria Theresa. I: [1772 
-June 1775], with ninety-two docu- 
ments, an index, and numerous maps. 

Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Munich), 1892, 1.—Weckiein: The- 
mistocles and the battle of Salamis.-_— 
E., Freiherr von OrFree, prints two 
documents of Lewis the German [831] 
and Arnulf (899, of interest for the 
history of the diocese of Hichstidt ; 
with notes on others].——2.— Obituary 
notices of Ferdinand Gregorovius [¢ 1 
May 1891], August von Druffel [t¢ 23 
October 1891], Franz von Liher [t+ 1 
March 1892], Georg Voigt [t 18 August 
1891], Edward Augustus Freeman 
[t 16 March 1892), Albert Jtiger [t 10 
August 1891]; and Ernst, Ritter von 
Birk (t 18 May 1891]._—K. Krum- 
BACHER: Studies in the legends of St. 
Theodosios [examining the manuscripts 
of the two lives of the saint, and their 
relations; with critical remarks on the 
text, grammar, use of words, &c.] 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig), i. 1.— 
C. pE Boor: Roman imperial history 
in a Byzantine shape. I. The ‘Anony- 
mus post Dionem.’——H. Geuzer: 
Josua Stylites and the ecclesiastical 
parties in the east-at the beginning of 





the sixth century. ——T. Precer: The 
chronicle attributed to Iulios Poly- 
deukes (by a mistake of Andreas Dar- 
marios, who found the ‘ Onomasticon’ 
of that writer in a manuscript next after 
the anonymous chronicle].——-J. B. 
Bury: The identity of Thomas the 
Slavonian.—-M Trev: Demetrios 
Kydones; and Mazaris and Holobolos 
(discovering the latter in Manuel Holo- 
bolos, physician and philosopher, who, 
flourished c. 1400]._—E. Parzie: Dic- 
tys Cretensis [accepting the existence 
of a Greek original]. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (Freiburg), viii. 1.—F. Caurr: 
Aristotle as an historian [calling atten- 
tion to the preponderance of opinion in 
favour of his authorship of the MoArtrela 
tay ’A@nvalay and at the same time op- 
posed to the unqualified acceptance of 


his historical statements]._—F. von 
Bezoup: Astrological systems.of history 
in the middle ages._—F. ARNHEIM: 


Contributions to the history of thenorth- 
ern question in the latter half of the 

- eighteenth century, continued from vol. 
v.2. V: The northern policy of the 
European powers in the years 1767- 
1769. VI: Frederick the Great and 
Gustavus III before and after the coup 
d'état at Stockholm [19 August 1772), 
concluded.__-_N. van WERVEKE: The 
date of the emperor Henry VII's birth 
{not 1262 (Albertus Mussatus) nor 1269 
(Brosien), but probably in 1276]. ——B. 
Minzes: Historical studies in Russia. 
—-O. Masstow & G. Sommerrepr : 
Bibliography of German history (mo- 
dern). 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 
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21. 15 October.—Luscutn von EBEN- 
GreuTH: On the history of German 
schools (the universities of Frankfurt an 
der Oder and Rostock, and the acade- 
mical gymnasium at Hamburg]..— 
A. Wyss: Hessisches Urkundenbuch : 
Hanau, i (767-1300, dealing with} the 
recently published collection of docu- 
ments].——22. 1 Nov.—C. Scuminr: 
Wirth’s ‘Danae in christlichen Le- 
genden.’=——=23. 15 Nov.—R. Scumirt: 
Jihns’ ‘ Geschichte der Kriegswissen- 
schaften..———24. 1 Dec.—W. Fnrir- 
pENsBURG: T'he despatches of the nuncio 
Giovanni Morone [1539-1540], edited 
by F. Dittrich. 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiii. 4.— 
F. X.‘von Fung: The summoning of 
the ecumenical synods of the early 
church [restating, with the evidence, 
his contention that this right belonged 
to the exclusive prerogative of the em- 
peror, and that the pope had no official 
share in the act)._—-F. G. Scuutr- 
HEIss: The privilege of Frederick I 
for Aachen (1166, reciting the spurious 
charter of Charles the Great, and itself 
set out in the confirmatory charter of 
Frederick II, 1244] considered in rela- 
tion to the Caroline legend.——-C. Wry- 
man: On the tracts ‘de Spectaculis’ and 
‘de Bono Pudicitiae’ attributed to St. 
Cyprian (with reference to E. Wélfilin’s 
argument in favour of their genuine- 
ness. The writer suggests that they 
are by Novatian].A. Enver prints 
historical notices from Italian litur- 
gical manuscripts. Dr. Breck : 
Nicolas of Cusa at the council of Basel. 
——A Hirscumann: Recent literature 
on the Theban legion. 

Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), Ixix. 1. 
—K. Wrrrich: On the history of 
Wallenstein, third article.——B. Nese: 
On the historical part of Aristotle’s 
‘ Constitution of Athens’ [accepting it 
as an Aristotelian production but not 
free from errors]—__—_M. L. prints 
documents illustrating the alliances of 
Prussia before the second Silesian war 
[the treaties with the Empire and 
France; to which is added one hither- 
to unknown with Hesse-Cassel}.——2. 
—M. Lenz: The battle of Frankenhau- 
sen (1525, examining the value of the 
sources, with reference to the opposed 
views of Droysen and Falkenheimer, and 
re-enforcing the argument of the latter). 
——K. Wencx: St. Elizabeth [a bio- 
graphy].——H. von Sysex prints corre- 
spondence of Gneisenau with his son- 
in-law, count Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Briihl (3 Jan. 1829-17 August, 1831]. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiii. 3—T. Linpner: The 
battle of Brescia (examining the authori- 
ties, fixing the event on 24 (not 21) 
October, 1401, and deciding it to have 
been rather a series of skirmishes than 








an actual battle]; and The electoral 
union at Bingen [comparing the two 
texts of the act of 17 Jan. 1424 (here 
printed) and opposing Droysen’s view 
that the electors aimed at establishing 
an oligarchy]. Documents are added 
illustrating the condition of Poland in 
1383, the Polish policy of Sigismund 
[1435-1436], the ecclesiastical policy of 
Albert II [1439], &e.——T. Scuon 
prints a narrative of a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land [1494|.——A. Scuunrte : 
The carly life of prince Eugene of 
Savoy [his mother, Olympia Mancini, 
and her family ; his life down to 1696), 
with documents [1683] and a pedigree. 
——A. Busson: Manfred’s son, Fre- 
derick, in the Tyrol (at the end of 1307, 
before he succeeded, through Edward 
II’s intervention, in obtaining refuge in 
England}]._— V. von Hormann-WELLEN- 
HOF: A supposed authority for the 
history of the university of Vienna 
[Reutlinger’s notices, resting exclusively 
on known and printed sources].—=4.— 
W. Ensen: Excursuses on the diplomas 
of Otto III, with facsimiles.——W. 
Lrerert: On the history of the emperor 
Lewis the Bavarian. I: Lewis’s pro- 
posal of abdication [1333-4]. II: 
Margrave Frederick of Meissen’s visit to 
the Emperor [1330]. IIL: Notes on the 
diplomatic characteristics of Lewis’s 
documents.—-W, Aurmann: On the 
history of the election of Maximilian 
II as king of the Romans [printing a 
memoir of the time addressed to the 
electors). P. Kear: Conrad III's 
charters for Corvei (1147, controverting 
T. Illgen’s conclusions}. E. Hrycx 
describes documents of the Austrian 
dukes [1345-1369] at Freiburg. 





Monatssch:iit fiir Geschichte und Wis- 


senschaft des Judenthums (Dresden), 
xxrvii. (N.S., i.) October—F. Rosen- 
rHaL: On the history of the Sicarii 
during the last years of the second 
temple. —- M.  Frevupentnan: The 
Jirst efforts towards the emancipation 
of the Jews in Breslau. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xviii. 1—B. Kruscu: The ‘ Vita 
Genovefa’ [giving reasons for con- 
sidering it not a work of the sixth cen- 
tury, but a forgery of the eighth, devoid 
of historical value; and examining the 
relation of the manuscripts].——E. 
Dimmer: On the biography of Alcuin 
{examining chronological points, espe- 
cially with reference to Alcuin’s visits 
to Rome, and those to England after his 
establishment in the Frankish kingdom 
(his presence at the council of Cealchyd 
in 786 and his residence in England 
from 790 to 793), the date of the synod of 
Aachen (probably 799), &c.].——L. 
Travse: The ‘Computus Helperici’ 
[printed by Pez. The writer assigns the 
work to the well-known Heiric of 
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Auxerre, whose biography he explores : 
of the variants in the name he takes 

‘Helperic’ as a surname and ‘Albric’ 

as the result of a confusion with #lfric, 

who also wrote a treatise ‘de Com- 

puto ’], printing an anonymous tract of 

the ninth century in reply to the ques- 

tion ‘ Quid sit ceroma,’ and adding a 
note on Heiric’s commentaries. ——T., 

Ritter von SickeL: The ‘ Vita Hadriani 
Nonantulana’ in connexion with the 
codex V of the ‘ Liber diurnus’ [pro- 
bably made use of in its composition]. 
——E. Sacxur: The ‘ Dictatus papae’ 

and the collection of canons of Deus- 
dedit [arguing, against S. Léwenfeld, 
that the ‘ Dictatus’ do not belong to the 
Register of Gregory VII or to the year 
1075, but are based upon the collection 
of Deusdedit, and were inserted, not 
necessarily by the pope’s orders, in the 
Register, possibly in a space which 
happened to be vacant].——P. Scuer- 
FER-Borcuorst : Dictamina on events in 
papal history (showing letters of the 
Merovingian and Carolingian period 
printed by Torrigio in 1635 to be 
forgeries of the time of the renaissance ; 
and rejecting on historical grounds the 
two letters of Adrian IV and Frederick 
I (1159), known from the ‘ Continuatio 
Aquicinctina ’ of Sigebert, and regard 

ing them as school exercises]; with a 
note on the oath of security or fidelity 
to the popes often taken by the em- 
perors before coronation [not an oath of 
fealty in the feudal sense but an assur- 
ance of personal. security]._—C. 
RopEnrerG ; On the antecedents of the 
peace of San Germano [printing a col- 
lection of letters of Thomas of Capua, 
cardinal of 8. Sabina, during his mission 
to the emperor, 1229-1230]._— K. 
Hecet: Latin words and German 
ideas [on the use of ‘civitas,’ ‘ urbs,’ 
‘castrum’ (‘castellum’), ‘oppidum ;’ 
‘mercator,’ ‘negotiator ;’ ‘divites et 
pauperes’ in medieval texts]._——F. 
LiesermMann : On materials for the his- 
tory of Eastern England from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, with 
special reference to the false Ingulf 
[dealing with the historical productions 
of Peterborough, Ely, Crowland, and 
other monasteries. This article is 
noticed separately above, p. 128}.—— 
T. Mommsen: Aera [traced from the 
‘aera consulum’ of Asturian inscrip- 
tions, the word being probably of 
Iberian derivation]——_O. Ho.prr 
Eeser: On the ‘Translatio S. Ger- 
mani’ [describing a text in a Farfa 
manuscript older than that printed in 
the ‘Monum. Germ. hist.,’ Serr. xv., 
which is shown to be largely interpo- 
lated. The work, however, is histori- 
cally without value]._—E. MUut- 
BACHER: The privilege of Lewis the 
Pious for Halberstadt (814, maintaining 
that it is substantially genuine, but 






with interpolations in the late manu- 
script in which alone it is preserved ; 
and printing the text]._—F. Maassen : 
On the forged capitularies of Benedictus 
Levita (dealing with the purpose of the 
fabrication, the first three chapters, and 
the prefatory matter]——_V. Krause 
defends the attribution of the so-called 
‘ Collectio de Raptoribus’ in the capi- 
tulary of Quierzy [857] to Hincmar of 
Rheims.—H. Bresstav: The Paris 
manuscript of the Chronicon Ebers- 
heimense [printing the passages 
peculiar to it].——L. von RockincEer 
describes a legal manuscript of the 
monastery of St. Peter, Salzburg [an 
Oberbaierische Landrecht of 7 Jan. 1345 
and a copy in the Bavarian dialect of 
the Sachsenspiegel]._——_L. Wermanp: 
On the language and the texts of the 
electoral agreement and sentence of 
Rense [1338].— H. Sronsrexp: 
Various readings to Andrea Dandolo. 
—This number is dedicated to W. 
Wattenbach on the occasion of his 
doctoral jubilee. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


Ixxiv. 4.—Professor Rickert: The 
identification of Amwds [with the 
Maccabean Emmaus, but not with the 
Emmaus of the Gospel nor with 
Irsemes].——Dr. Bircx: Nicolas of 
Cues and the papal primacy (contesting 
the view that he altered his opinion on 
the subject). 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 


schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlvi. 2.— 
J. Jotty: Contributions to the history 
of Indian law.——-J. H. Morptmann : 
On a South Arabian inscription. 


Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xvi. 4—M. Lrisoure: 
St. Bonaventura’s doctrine of predesti- 


nation.——F. Stentrur: St. Anselm’s 
doctrine of the necessity of the atone- 
ment and incarnation. E. M1cHakEL : 


Priscillian in the light of recent cri- 
ticism. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha), 


xiii. 2, 3.—W. Brocxixe: Notes on 
Berengar of Tours. I: Berengar after 
the Roman synod of 1079 [his persis- 
tence in his doctrine]. II: The date 
of composition of his book ‘de s. Coena’ 
[placing it between 1076 and the be- 
ginning of 1078, nearly eight years later 
than the currently accepted date]. 
E. Lemrr: The beginnings of the order 
of St. Clara [showing that the first 
Rule (1219) was of the Benedictine type, 
and was without connexion with the 
Franciscan system ; the nuns were sub- 
ject to the bishop of the diocese. In 
1227 Gregory IX introduced the Fran- 
ciscan oversight, and according to the 
second Rule (1247) the order was fur- 
ther conformed, except as regarded the 
holding of property, to the Franciscan 
model. The complete assimilation to 
this was effected by the third Rule of 
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1253, which organised the sisters de- 
finitely as ‘poor Clares’ ].——-H. 
Geuzer: Contributions to Russian 
church history from Greek sources 
[chiefly on the diocesan system].—— 
P. Verrer: Witzel’s flight from Al- 
bertine Saxony. [1539, partly from 
materials in the Dresden archives, from 
which four letters by Kitzel are printed]. 
——D. Scuirer: Carlstadt’s visit to 
Denmark [giving reasons for believing, 
against T. Kolde, that he went thither]. 
T. Koper prints correspondence of 
Luther and Melanchthon with mar- 
graves George and Frederick of Bran- 
denburg (5 Jan. 1523—21 March 1551). 
——H. Nesetsteck prints a letter of 





Francisco de Enzinas (Dryander) to 
Juan Diaz (Decius) [21 Dec. 1545 ].—— 
E. Boumer prints the wnpublished be- 
ginning of Enzinas’ ‘ Historia de statu 


Belgico deque religione Hispanica.’ —~ 
K. Loumeyer prints records of the ac- 
tivity of the Jesuit college at Brauns- 
berg in Ermland [1584-1602].—— 
Short notes [chiefly on points in the 
history of the German reforma- 


tion]. 
Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxvi. 3.—J. Drasexx : 
Maximus the philosopher [in connexion 
with St. Athanasius}. ——A. Freystept: 
The controversy respecting predestina- 
tion in the ninth century. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 69. 


October—Preparations for the first 
prayer book of Edward VI; some 
searce published works of 1547-1549. 
Graetz’s ‘ History of the Jews.’ 
—— The statutes of Lincoln cathedral 
{illustrating the English canonical sys- 
tem, the derivation of which from 
Bayeux is noted)._—LEarly chronicles 
of the western church [St. Jerome’s, 
the catalogues of popes, &c.] 





Dublin Review, New Series, No. 4. 


October—C. vaN DEN Bresen: The 
authorship and composition of the 
Hezxateuch [a popular exposition of the 
modern view as to its successive forma- 
tion. The writer considers the Book 
of the Covenant to be Mosaic], first 
article-—— W. Firzpatrick: The 
Spanish monarchy [from Ferdinand to 
Philip I1}.——W. J. Amuerst : Charles 
Langdale {1787-1868}. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 362. July 


—Curzon’s ‘Persia..——The duke 
d’Aumale's ‘ Histoire des princes de 
Condé,’ vi——T he history of the Verney 
family. Letters of the duke of 
Argyll to lord Godolphin relating to 
the debates in the Scottish parliament 
on the union with England [1705-1706]. 
——Marshal Saxe and the marquis 
d’ Argenson [dealing with works by the 
duke de Broglie and E. Armstrong]. 


Jewish Chronicle. September 16—M. 


D. Davis: On the Jews at Winchester. 
==October 7—M. D. Davis: On Jews 


in England in 1250 [from the close 
rolls]. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 17. Oct. 


—J. Jacoss: Notes on the Jews of 
Angevin England, continued from 
previous volume [treating of Jewish 
business and deeds; Jewish contribu- 
tions to the treasury ; Jewish population; 
the York riots; Isaac of York. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Jacobs has not 
appended to his essay a full index of 
the very numerous names of persons 





and places}. S. Scuecuter: The 
life and works of Moses ben Nahman 
(usually called Nahmanides) of Gerona 
an Catalonia. M. D. Davis: An 
Anglo-Jewish divorce [1292; relating to 
one David of Oxford, who divorced his 
wife Muriella and married another 
named Licoricia. The court was com- 
posed; by the king’s order, of masters 
Moses of London, Aaron of Canterbury, 
and Jacob of Oxford. Mr. Davis seeks 
to identify these three rabbis, by the 
help of other documents, but only 
succeeds with certainty in the case of 
Aaron. The main interest of the docu- 
ment lies in the king’s objecting to a 
reference being made by the Jews of 
England on a matter concerning them 
to the decision of a rabbinical council 
in France. Mr. Davis says that David’s 
case was submitted to the rabbinical 
tribunal of Paris, without any proof 
whatever that the tribunal was in that 
city; it is possible that the king ob- 
jected to a college composed cf rabbis 
in Normandy, e.g. at Dreux._—Dr. 
Gipemann: On a Hebrew document 
concerning the war of Charles the Bold 
against Fribourg in Switzerland 
(1476). 








Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 


London, iv. 1.—C. A. RanLenseck: 
Notes on the Flemish and Walloon 
refugees in England in the sixteenth 
century.——Sir A. H. Layarp prints 
letters from Giovanni Moro, ambassador 
of the republic at Paris, to the doge of 
Venice, and from Carlo Birago (a secret 
agent in the employ of Catherine 
de’ Medici] fo the queen mother [19 
August 1583-27 April 1584].—List of 
English refugees at Frankfurt-am- 
Main [1557]. 


Quarterly Review, No. 350. October— 


Sir Walter Ralegh {chiefly on W. Steb- 
bing’s ‘ Life ’].——Ancient Sicily [on 
Freeman’s ‘History of Sicily’ and 
Lupus’ ‘Syrakus’].— Homer and 
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recent discoveries [at Mycenae and 
Tiryns].—Dr. Johnson's letters —— 
The development of dress [principally in 
modern Europe]. 

Scottish Review, No. 40. October—J. B. 
Paut: Scottish heraldry [in connexion 
with Alexander Nisbet]._—J, H. Craw- 
ForD : Forfarshire {chiefly prehistoric]. 
—2J. B. Bury: Freeman’s ‘ History of 
Sicily,’ III [with a general estimate of 


the historian].—dA. Grant: The 
Scottish origin of the Merlin myth.— 
J. Beppor : The anthropological history 
of Europe, continued.——K. Burp: 
Kossuth and Klapka {with personal 
recollections]|.——J. Downre: How. the 
Scottish union has worked (chiefly con- 
cerned with the eighteenth century and 
concluding with a highly favourable 
judgment}. 


IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
Series. x. 1.—F. Savint: On the iden- 
tification of Aprutium with Teramo 
{arguing that the former name, used 
since the fifth or sixth century to de- 
signate the town, gave place to that of 
the church, 8. Maria Teramnensis (the 
ancient Interamnia) ].—— L. Starrett: 
Charles V at Spires in 1544, with three 
letters written from that city by car- 
dinal Cybo-Malaspina [5 Febr.—12 
March 1544]._—G. Ronpont describes 
a contemporary record of the French 
rule in Tuscany [extending from -Febr. 
1798 to July 1809].——A. Virem1: On 
the interpretation of ‘ Inferno’ xix. 16- 
21.-_—C. Carneseccut: Madonna Ca- 
terina degli Alberti Corsini; with a 
petition on her behalf [April 1414].—— 
A. Zanetur prints the oath of fealty 
taken by Buoso da Dovara to Alfonso 
X of Castile [1271].——C. Paorr: In- 
struments for writing in the middle 
ages {from illustrations in manuscripts 
and an early printed book]._-—E. von 
OrrentHAL: German publications on 
Italian medieval history [1890-1891). 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xix. 
3.  September.—L. A. Fenrar: The 
annals of Datius and the Patarines 
fexamining the evidence concerning 
the work of Datius, bishop of Milan in 
the sixth century, known to us from 
the references of Landulf and Fiamma ; 
showing that it was relied upon in the 
eleventh century as the authority for 
the Milanese tradition respecting the 
marriage of the clergy; and suggesting 
that when that tradition was abandoned, 
the chronicle lost its interest and ceased 
to be transcribed unless in extracts). 
——G. Romano: On the relations be- 
tween Pavia and Milan during the 
formation of the dominion of the Vis- 
conti [including a study of Giacomo 
Bussolari]._ Z. Vourta prints the sta- 
tutes of the Collegium Marlianorum at 
Pavia {founded in 1475 by Raimondo 
de’ Marliani; with an account of its 
endowments, &c].—— C. Vianatt: Fran- 
cesco de Lemene [1634-1704] and his 
unpublislied correspondence ; second 
article, concluded.——L. Brurramt 
prints the original protocols of the pro- 
visional regency of the kingdom of Italy 
{181r4-1815].——-Archeelogical notes. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xvii. 3.—G. pret Grupice: Ric- 
cardo Filangieri under Frederick II, 
Conrad, and Manfred; last article 
[1254—1261-3].——E. NunzianteE: The 
Jirst years of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
the invasion of John of Anjou, second 
article, with two documents [1457-1458]. 
——M. Scurra: The duchy of Naples, 
third article: The effects of the Lom- 
bard wars; duke Sergius I, the eondi- 
tion of Naples in his time, and the 
troubles from Lombards and Saracens 
(840-864].—_—L. Voxpricerna: The 
great bell of Aquila [refounded in 1494, 
melted into cannons by order of Charles 
V, 1530].—--B. Capasso: The topo- 
graphy of Naples in the eleventh cen- 
tury, third article: catalogue of the 
smaller churches; with a map of the 
duchy. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano (Palermo). 


New Series. xvii. 1.--G. Romano: 
Guiniforte Barzizza at the taking of 
Gerba [1432]; with an unpublished 
Latin poem of Antonio Canobio relative 
to the event.——-V. pt Giovanni: The 
‘ Brevis historia liberationis Messanae’ 
[giving reasons for believing it to have 
been fabricated at some date between 
1560 and 1638 or 1640, and criticising 
the text published by G. B. Siragusa in 
vol. xv].——C. M. Briquet: The sorts 
of paper used for manuscripts in Sicily 
{none made of cotton]. —--F. M. Mrra- 
BELLA prints documents concerning 
Sicilian sculptors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.—[The lists of contents of 
foreign periodical publications are 
printed with extraordinary igno- 
rancel. 


Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano 


(Rome), No. 12.—C. Merket: Bibdlio- 
graphy of documentary materials for 
the medieval history of Italy published 
from 1885 to 1891. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), ix. 3.— 


A. Zanetur: Brescia under Filippo 
Maria Visconti [1421-1426], with 
documents. G. Capasso: Papal 
diplomacy in Germany during the sizx- 
teenth century [in connexion with the 
edition of the ‘ Nuntiaturberichte aus 
Deutschland [1533-1559]’ recently pub- 
lished by the Prussian Historical Insti- 
tute at Rome}. . ; 
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V. THE NETHERLANDS 


Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het 


Historische Gencotschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht (The Hague), xiii—R. From 
prints from a Leyden manuscript the 
unpublished memoir of Sancho de 
Londojio on the military operations of 
1568 in the Netherlands, with a Dutch 
translation and notes.——H. C. Rocce 
prints a letter of the heer van Valken- 
burg, governor of the principality of 
Orange, to Grotius [5 May 1630], with 
observations by W. G. Bru1.——R. 
Frurx prints an unpublished continua- 
tion {in a French version] of Joachim 
Hopperus ‘ Recueil et Memorial des 
Troubles des Pays-Bas’ [down to 1573; 
very probably added by the writer). 
——J. T. pe Raapr prints documents 
illustrating the incidents of war in the 
country of Malines (1622-1668].—--D. 
H. Deurrar prints Daniel Delprat’s 
‘Journal concernant les événements 
politiques de notre patrie’ [1798-1807]. 


Bi dragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 


denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague), 
Srd_—s series, vii. 1—P. J. Buox: 
‘ Schieringers’ and ‘ Vetkoopers’ [the 
parties of the Cistercians and the Prae- 


monstratensians in Friesland, and 
their disputes in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries] F. J. L. 
Kramer: On the secret treaty of Wil- 
liam IIT with Sardan [21 April 1674} 
published in the previous volume of 
the ‘ Bijdragen’ [adding elucidations 
from the papers of raadpensionaris 
Fagel].— S. Muvuter Hzn.: The 
Netherlandish names in the ‘ Tabula 
Peutingeriana’ {textual emendations). 
H. C. Rocer: Grotius’ ‘ Verant- 
woordingh van de wettelijcke regieringh 
van Holland,’ with letters by Grotius 
and others [1622]. 





Bulletin de la Commission de l'Histoire 


des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
v. 3.—E. Lesens : The Dutch protestant 
colony at Rouen in the seventeenth cen- 
tury [printing a list of members, also 
of settlers from Flanders, Hamburg, 
&c.)._—P. J. Buysxes prints extracts 
from the correspondence of the ambas- 
sadors of the United Provinces at the 
French court [1680-1725]; second 
part : Correspondence of C. van Heems- 
kerk [1698-1700, with memorials of 
refugees] and of W. Buijs (1714-1718). 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr1xx) 


Istoricheski Viestnik.— September-Octo- 


ber-November—Jacwin: Recollections 
of a Polish rebel {giving details of the 
insurrection of 1863]._—J. Dvusasov: 
Sketches of social life in the government 
of Tambov in the seventeenth and 
cighteenth centuries [from documents 
preserved in the archives]. October 

8S. Caaxnotin : Contributions to the 
history of diplomatic relations between 
the Russians and Turks at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century [printing 
the letter of the sultan Murad IV in 
answer to the Russian embassy 1628- 
1629}._—K. Gorsunov: An episode of 
the revolt of Pugatschev [in 1774, from 
local traditions].——S. Aprianov: The 
position of women in Russia in the 
seventeenth century. 








Russkaia Starina.— September-October- 


November—A. Zetanp: Recollections 
of the Polish insurrection 1830-1831. 
-—V. Vonnarzarskt: Recollections ‘of 
the war in 1877-1878, concluded [giving 
details of the signing of the peace of 
San Stefano]|.—The cholera in St. 
Petersburg in 1830: the story of an eye- 
witness [an account of the riots which 
took place].——October-November—N. 
Scumper: The correspondence of the 
empress Catherine on the Greek project 
[re-establishing Greece as an indepen- 
dent power].——N.Scumper: Thecorre- 


spondence of the empress Catherine with 
count Rumiantsov 1790-1795. —— The 
journey of the emperor Paul to Kazan in 
1798.—— The death of count Diebitsch (ot 
cholera during the Polish insurrection in 
1831].——N. Oatonuin : Social features 
of the seventeenth century [from docu- 
ments in the state archives].——No 

vember—V. Brizasov: The first appear- 
ance of the Russians in history [an 
examination of the Scandinavian theory 
in the light of recent research].—~ 


The Turkish embassy in the year 
1833. 





Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. — September—October- No- 
vember—G. Forsten : The Baltic ques- 
tion in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries [continued].——N. TrxHomr- 
nov: Some remarks on the Novgorod 
chronicles {their date and authorship]. 
——A. Kuaknanov: The compilation 
and sources of the Georgian chronicle 
(to support the authority of the Kartlis- 
Tskhovreba: among other things the 
writer shows that it contains traces of 
old Georgian historical ballads]. 
November—S. Bersnapskr: The law of 
succession to intestate estates among the 
Lithuanians. ——-D. Kosrexo: Where 
was the city of Bezdezh mentioned in 
the chronicles ? [on the right bank of 
the Volga to the north of Sarai]. 
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Vil. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, xxi. 1-8. July-September—C. 
F. Duro discusses the traditions re- 
lating to Alonso Sanchez de Huelva 
[who is alleged to have anticipated 
Columbus in the discovery of America]. 
-—-A. Budzguez: A study of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus.—_F. Fira: 
Biographical notices of Cortés and 
Columbus drawn from the archives of 
the Order of Santiago. Roman and 
Visigothic inscriptions.—=4. October 
—M. Menénprz y Petayo prints and 


translates Juan Ginés de Sepulvéda’s 
tract in justification of the war against 
the Indians.—F. Frra contributes 
further documents relating to Cortés 
and Columbus, and two briefs of 
Clement VII [providing for the re- 
ligious instruction of the natives]|.—— 
5. November—E. M. O. Doonée de- 
scribes an illuminated manuscript in 
the university library of Lidge [identi- 
fied as a Latin translation (c. 1415) of 
a treatise on health by the celebrated 
Cordovan physician, Abulcasis}. 


VIII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 


(Bern), 1892, 4, 5.--R. Hopreter: On 
the list of provosts of the hospice of St. 
Bernard [in supplement to the writer’s 
article in the ‘ Anzeiger’ 1891, 5].— - 
R. Maac: Note on the early possessions 
of the house of Habsburg in Alsace 
[correcting a passage in the ‘ Urbar- 
buch ’].——-R. Tuommen prints a state- 
ment of the complaints of the citizens 
of Fribourg against the Bernese [1446- 
7).——E. Harrrer: Notes and cor- 
rections to Cérésole’s ‘La République 
de Venise et les Suisses.’ Major H. 
CaviezEL: The battle ‘an der Calven’ 


[1499, printing a list of the Gotteshaus- 
biindner slain).——T. von Lresenau 
prints a complaint against the Bernese 
officers after the battle of Villmergen 
[1656]._—A. Kicuuer prints a docu- 
ment on the potato-tithe in Uri {1768}. 
——J. Srricker reprints articles from 
Paris newspapers [20 Oct-31 Dec. 
1797] by La Harpe and his associates. 

Bibliography of Swiss history for 
1891.——Supplement.— H. Tinuer: 
Inventory of the state archives of the 
canton of Bern [concluded] and of the 
archives of the city of Bern {(com- 
menced]. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 


torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), x. 8, 9.—A. C. ApPLEGARTH: 
Quakers in Pennsylvania; their cus- 
toms and laws, their attitude towards 
Indians and towards slavery [down 
to its abolition in the state in 
1780}. 


Magazine of American History (New York). 


—September—S. C. Cuarxe prints a 
narrative of the capture of Stony Point 
(July 1779, from the manuscript of an 
officer engaged}._—_-Hon. C. Moore: 


An account of the fur trade of the North 
West Company.—=October. —Judge 
W. Cuarx: Notes on the career of 
general James Hogun [1776-1780] —— 
November—Colonel J. Dontenan : The 
discovery and settlement of Louisiana. 

Reprint of Otto count de Mosloy’s 
paper on the discovery of America 
by Martin Behem ([1786].——Lelter 
of Washington [17 Feb. 1787}.—— 
W. L. Stone prints notes by Guy John- 
son on the North American Indians 
[May 1775]. 


Errata in No. 28. 


Page 712, line 4 of postscript, for ‘Bebmes ’ read ‘ Belmis.’ 
»» 712, line 8 of postscript, for ‘ Earldland’ read ‘ Ealdland.’ 


» 746, line 38, for ‘one of the only . . . in Paris, which was ’ read‘ which, taken 
from a different point of view, has also been.’ 








